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INTEODUCTION 

THE  PP.ETENDED  POPISH  PLOT  líí  THE  CO.  OF  LIMERICX 

1679-1682 

The  success  whieh  the  infanious  Titiis  Oates  had  met  with  iu 
língland  when  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  Popish  Plot  in 
that  countrv  soon  suggested  to  that  infonner,  his  patrons,  and  his 
imitators,  the  advisabilitj  of  spreading  a  report  of  the  existence  of  a 
similar  plot  in  Ireland.  Such  a  report,  it  was  calculated,  would 
appeal  to  the  avaricious  instincts  of  the  adventurers  iu  Ireland,  and 
would  be  sure  to  gain  ready  credence  among  the  frightened  fanatics 
of  England.  For  "there  were,"  according  to  Carte,  "  too  manv 
Protestants  in  Ireland  who  wanted  anotlier  rehellion,  that  thev  might 
increase  their  estates  by  new  forfeitures,"^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  The  peace  and  quiet  in  Ireland  was  a  great  disappomtment  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  party,  wliose  designs  could  not  be 
advantaged  by  anvthing  so  much  as  by  an  insurrection  there,  of 
which  the  experience  of  their  predecessors  in  1641,  whose  steps  and 
measures  they  copied,  was  an  undoubted  evidence."-  Besides,  '*  It 
was  a  terrible  slur  upon  the  credit  of  the  Popish  Plot  in  England 
that,  after  it  had  made  such  a  horrible  noise  and  frighted  people 
out  of  their  senses  in  a  nation  where  there  was  scarce  one  Papist  to 
a  hundred  Protestauts,  there  should  not  for  above  a  year  together 
appear  so  much  as  one  witness  from  Ireland  (a  coimtry  otherwise 
fruitful  enough  in  produciug  tliem)  to  give  information  of  anv 
conspLracy  of  the  like  nature  in  that  Eingdom,  where  there  were 
fifteen  Papists  to  one  Protestant,  as  that  charged  upon  the  Papists  of 
England,  whose  weaknes8    would    naturally   make  them  apply  for 

1  Carte:  An  Historj  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  London,  1736, 
vol.  ii,  p.  482. 

-  Ii)iJeu),  p.  49i. 
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assistance  from  tlieir  more  powerful  brethreii  in  Ireland.  The 
Proclamation  for  encouraging  persons  to  make  discoveries  of  tlie  Plot 
[in  Ireland]  was  iiitended  to  remedy  that  defect." 

James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  Lord  Lieutenaut  of  Ireland  when 
on  3rd  October,  1678,  he  received  the  first  news  of  tlie  existence  of  a 
plot  in  Ireland  through  a  letter  written  to  him  on  the  28th  September, 
by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  England,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  the  examination  of  Oates  aud  Tonge  in  London.^ 
Ormonde  knew  well  that  tlie  report  was  utterly  unfounded,  yet,  with 
his  customary  duplicity,  he  acted  in  public  as  if  he  believed  it  to  be 
true.  The  penal  laws  were  enforced  with  ever-increasing  severity, 
and  numerouB  proclamations  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  mouths,  ordering  the  arrest  or  banishment  of  Catholic  prelates, 
religious,  and  noblemen,  and  imposing  iniquitous  restrictions  upon 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.-  The  chief  abettors  in  Ireland  of  the 
schemes  of  Shaftesbury  were  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 
died,  however,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1679,  and  IIenry  Jones,  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Meatli,  who  had  formerly  been  scoutmaster- 
general  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  spite  of  their  endeavours  to  create 
alarm  in  Ireland  and  England,  a  year  passed  without  any  witnesses 
uppearing  to  support  the  story  of  the  supposed  plot.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1679,  however,  a  criminal  named  William  Hctherington,  having 
escaped  from  jail,  made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  presented 
hiniself  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  gave  him  the  welcome 
information  that  he  coiild  procure  the  desired  witnesses  from  Ireland. 
Shaftesbury  adopted  Hetherington  as  his  chief  agent,  and  sent  him 
over  to  Ireland  with  a  commission  to  collect  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  plot.  On  the  28th  November,  1679,  letters  were 
sent  from  the  Council  of  England  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  ordering 
the  Test  Act  and  all  the  English  penal  laws  to  be  introduced 
forthwith  into  Ireland,  and  a  proclamation  to  be  published  "  for 
encouraging  all  persons  that  could  make  any  further  discovery  of  the 

^  Hist.  Mss.  Commission,  Report  oii  the  Mss.  of  the  Marquis  of  Ornionde,  New 
Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  454,  Loiidon,  1906. 

-  Lists  of  these  proclamutions  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  23rd 
lleport  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  tlie  Public  Records  in  lieland,  p.  40,  Dublin, 
1891,  and  in  Hist.  Mss.  Commission,  Report  on  the  Mss.  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  vol.  ii,  pp.  254-258,  London,   1899. 
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horriil  Popish  Plot,  to  come  in  and  declare  the  same  b^  a  oertain  day 
to  be  prefixed,  otlierwise  not  to  expect  his  Majesty's  pardon."  The 
wishes  of  tie  Euglish  Council  were  immediately  complied  with. 
In  pursuance  of  liis  coramission,  Hetherington  visited  the  jails  of 
Ireland,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  band  of  crimiuals, 
raen  of  the  lowest  character,  several  of  whom  were  afterwards 
hanged  for  other  crimes,  and  all  of  whom  were  ready,  as  one  of  them 
confessetl,  to  save  their  lives  by  swearing  anything  their  paymasters 
desired.  When  tliese  witnesses  had  been  drilled  in  the  evidence  that 
was  requircd  of  them  by  Hetlierington,  whom  Carte^  calls  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  "  chief  agent,  nianager,  and  instructor  of  the  Irisli 
witnesses,"  they  weru  first  examined  in  Dublin,  aud  then  sent  across 
to  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1680  to  be  examined  at  the 
trials  there.  In  1681  several  of  them  retumed  to  Irelaud  to  give 
evidence  at  the  assizes  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during 
that  and  the  following  year. 

No  complete  history-  of  this  pretended  Plot  in  Ireland  has  yet 
been  written,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  a  brief 
account  of  all  the  events  of  those  years.  \Ve  are  concerned  witli 
the  perjuries  of  the  informers  or  discoverers  onIy  in  so  far  as 
their  malicious  distortions  of  truth  may  occasionaIIy  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  lives  of  some  of  those  persons  whose  names  occur 
in  the  poems  of  David  0  Bruadair.  In  this  volume  two  poems  by 
him  on  eveuts  connected  with  the  pretended  plot  are  published.  In 
the  first  of  these,^  ^vritten  in  1680  on  the  occasion  of  the  arreBt  of 
Sir  John  FitzGerald  of  Claonghlais,  Bart.,  the  poet's  friend  and 
patron,  and  his  convevance  to  England  for  trial  there  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  the  poet  merely  expresses  his  conviction  that  one  glance  at 
the  chivalrous  countenance  of  Sir  John  would  immediately  banish 
from  the  mind  of  King  Charles  II  all  doubts  of  his  IoyaIty.  The 
second  poem*  gives  an  account  of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  several 
Irish  gentlemen  of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  on  the 

'  Carte,  op.  cit.,  p.  498. 

-  The  fullest  accoiints  are  those  of  Carte,  op.  cit.,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  F. 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Moran,  Memoirs  oí  the  Most  Rev.  Oliver  Plunket,  Dublin, 
1861. 

'  Infra,  p.  218. 

*  Infra,  pages  264-288. 
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charge  of  complicity  in  the  same  plot  before  John  Keating,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ii*eland,  and  Sir  Richard 
Rejnolds,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1682,  at  the  Munster  Assizes  hold  at 
Limerick.'     íío  other  account  of  this  trinl  has  ever  been  published. 

The  principal  discoverers  from  Munster  were  Hubert  Bourke  and 
John  MacNamara  of  Co.  Waterford,  and  David  Fitz  Gerald,  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald,  and  James  Nash  of  Co.  Limerick.  The  most  proininent 
persons  accused in  Munster  vvere  Richard, Lord  le  Poer,  created  Viscount 
Decies  and  Earl  of  Tjrone  by  patent,  dated  9th  October,  1673,  and 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Bart.,  of  Claonghlais,  Co.  Limerick.  The 
names  of  the  other  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Munster  who  were 
accused  will  be  found  in  the  depositions  of  iSie  discoverers.  The 
following  extracts  from  Ormonde's  correspondeuce  with  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  enable  us  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  : — 

"  1679,  October  8th,  Dublin.  I  find  that  the  infoimations  of  some 
masters  of  ships,  taken  upon  oath  at  Cork,  having  beeu  transmitted 
into  England  by  my  Lord  of  Orrery,  have  there  made  a  great  noise  of 
an  invasion  of  this  kingdom  suddenly  to  be  expected  from  France, 
and  of  a  shipload  of  arms  that  were  to  be  imported  to  arm  the  Irish 
Papists  for  the  reception  and  assistance  of  a  French  arniy  ;  and  the 
ship  wus  named  that  was  to  bring  and  land  these  arms  in  some  place 
betwixt  AVaterford  and  Dungarvan.  It  fell  out  that  I  was  at  my 
house  at  Carrick  when  these  informations  were  sent  me  by  my  Lord 
of  Orrerv,  within  less  than  20  miles  of  Waterford  and  Dungarvan ; 
and  though  I  did  not  believe  there  could  be  any  such  preparations  on 
the  Frencli  coast,  as  to  transport  an  army  fit  to  invade  a  kingdom,  but 
that  we  must  have  some  other  kind  of  intelligence  of  it,  and  that  out 
of  England  ;  and  though  it  seemed  verv  improbable  to  me  that  such 
a  number  of  firearms  (5000  or  6000)  should  be  consigned  to  such  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  our  troops  and  companies,  both  of  the  army 
and  militia,  lie  thickest,  and  where  the  countrv  is  well  inhabited  by 
the  English  ;  and  though  I  found  my  Lord  of  Orrery  had  taken  the 
alarm  warmly  and  had  issued  suitable  orders,  yet  I  immediately  sent 
mine  to  the  same  effect,  and  all  we  can  yet  find  is  that  the  vessel 
mentioned  to  bring  the  arms  is  since  come  into  the  port  of  Waterford, 
but  upon  strict  search  found  to  be  only  laden  with  salt. 

1  Infni,  pp.  264-288. 
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"  We  are  informed  that  this  good  Lord  is  fallen  dangerousljr  iU, 
.  .  .  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  before  he  fell  into  the  state  he 
is  in,  he  sent  over  some  notice  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  raising  of  a 
rebeUion  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  about  Limerick. 

*'  The  informer  is  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Fitz  Geralds,  a  Protestant, 
to  whom  the  design  was  imparted  some  years  since,  but,  as  he  says, 
continued  to  this  time.  The  sherifE  of  vour  county  gave  me  notice  of 
Fitz  Gerald's  desire  to  inform  me  of  all  he  fcne-sv,  and  thereupon  I 
sent  for  liim,  and  the  sheriff  by  the  permission  of  the  Judges 
(for  Fitz  Gerald  was  then  in  gaol,  and  under  trial  for  treasonable 
•Nvords)  brought  him  to  me  to  ClonmeL  There  he  gave  me  in  writing, 
under  his  hand,  whatever  he  could  then  think  of  relating  to  the 
design,  but  told  me  that  being  much  wearied  by  his  journey,  and  his 
mind  much  disturbed  by  the  malicious  prosecution  against  him,  he 
might  afterwards  recoUect  more,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  come  and 
inform  me  of  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  liberty,  which  that  it  might 
be  the  sooner,  I  writ  to  the  Judges  that  he  might  have  a  fair  and 
Bpeedy  trial.   He  accordingly  had  it,  was  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty. 

**Yet  tiU  about  three  weeks  after  his  acquittal  I  heard  nothing  of 
him,  so  that  I  had  caused  a  letter  to  be  prepared  to  the  sherifE  to  find 
him  out  and  bring  bim  to  me  ;  but  that  night  the  letter  was  to  go, 
Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  came  to  me  to  Kilkenny,  as  I  remember,  the 
27tli  September,  four  days  before  I  came  thence.  I  immediately 
6poke  with  him,  and  desired  him  to  give  me  the  further  aceount  he 
had  promised,  but  being  Saturday  night  he  took  tiU  Mouday  moming 
to  bring  it  to  me,  as  he  had  done  his  former  information,  in  writing. 

"  Accordingly  he  brought  it,  and  told  me  that  some  affairs  of  his 
o^vn  required  his  goiug  into  the  county  of  Longford,  but  that  by  the 
lOth  of  this  month  he  would  come  to  Dublin  and  there  give  me  yet 
further  information,  and  here  I  expect  him.  But  betwixt  the  time 
of  his  acquittal  at  Limerick  and  his  coming  to  me  to  KUkenny,  he 
gave  some  notice  of  the  diseoveries  he  was  going  to  make  to  my 
Lord  BroghiU,  who  sent  it  to  his  father  and  his  father  into  England, 
where  what  use  wiU  be  made  of  it  before  I  have  aU  that  Fitz  Gerald 
can  say,  I  know  not,  but  thus  that  matter  stands  for  the  present."' 

1  Hist.  Mss.  Com.  fieport  on  Mss.  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii,  pp,  291, 
292. 
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"  1679,  November  8tli,  Dublin.  A  little  before  Lord  Orrerj's 
deatli,  there  were,  as  there  are  stiU,  three  informations  on  foot  of 
designs  laid  by  the  Papists  to  disturb  our  peace  here.  One  was  au 
accusation  of  the  Earl  of  Tjrone  by  one  Burk.  The  next,  as  I  take 
it,  in  point  of  time,  was  one  David  Fitz  Gerald  against  the  Lord  of 
Brittas  and  one  Colonel  Pierce  Lacv,  and  against  many  absent  Irish 
oflSlcers,  who  came  about  four  or  five  years  ago  to  get  recruits.  And 
the  third  was  the  informations  on  oath  of  some  masters  of  ships  of 
many  arms  sent  out  of  France  to  be  landed  betwixt  Waterford  and 
Dungarvan,  in  order  to  fit  the  Papists  for  the  reeeption  of  a  Freneh 
army,  then,  as  they  said,  ready  to  sail  for  Ireland.  AU  the  persons 
accused  and  within  our  reach  but  the  Eurl  of  Tyrone  are  secured,  but 
yet  we  can  make  little  progress  in  tlie  discovery,  David  Fitz  Gerahl, 
the  man  of  best  sense  and  quality  of  them,  being  or  pretending  to  be 
sick.  Our  endeavour  is  and  will  be  so  to  piece  all  these  informatious, 
that  what  may  be  wanting  in  direct  proof  may  be  supplied  by 
circumstantial  probabilities  and  brought  into  one  formed  design  ;  and 
I  believe  in  this  the  deceased  Earl  had  taken  some  pains  which  we 
shall  much  want  the  benefit  of,  having  left  no  mau  behind  him  his 
equal  in  that  art."' 

"  1679,  November  llth,  Dubliu.     The  discovery,  endeavoured  to 

be  made  here,  of  designs  to  raise  a  rebellion  are  under  strict  and  daily 

examination.      Mr.    David    Fitz  Gerald,   being    at    length    come  to 

proceed  in  his  informations,  but  really  so  sick,  that  we  have  been 

constrained  to  send  a  Committee  of  the  Board  to  examine  him  at  his 

lodgings,  lest  he  should  grow  worse,  or  die,  and  all  he  can  say  with 

him.     Of  that  and  of  most  other  Committees  of  that  kind  the  Bishop 

of  Meath  is  one,  chosen  not  only  for  his  abilities  in  examination,  but 

because  his  zeal    in    the    cause  in    hand  is   generally  kuown  and 

esteemed.     Mr.  Fitz  Gerald,  since  I  savv  him,  I  find,  has  recollected 

himself,  and  calls  to  mind  many  particulars  that  will  give  more  force 

to  his  discoveries.    When  he  shall  have  completed  his  narratives,  they 

shall  be  sent  into   England,   where  perhaps  they  may  be  of  use  to 

fortify  evidence  there ;  though  hitherto  we  cannot  find  the  signs  of 

any  communication  betwixt  the  Papists  of  England  and  those  here  in 

relation  to  the  plot."^ 

1  Hist.  Mss.  Com.,  Report  on  Mss.  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii,  pp.  293, 
294.  ^  Carte,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii,  Appeiidix,  p.  92. 
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I  shall  now  gire  a  summarj  of  David  Fitz  Gerald's  narrative' 
thus  finallv  pieced  together — 


DATID  FITZ  GERALD'S  NARRA-TITE 

"  . . .  In  March,  1673,  or  thereabout,  several  officers  out  of  France 
landed  in  Ireland  under  the  pretence  of  raising  recruits  for  Colonel 
Hamilton,  then  in  the  French  service,  to  wit  Cí^tain  Daniel 
Macnamara,  Captain  John  Lacv,  Captain  Con  Oneale,  one  Macmahan 
and  Lieutenant  Hurley,  and  several  others;  many  of  the  said 
officers  being  my  former  acquaintanee  before  they  were  emploveil 
in  the  French  service  ...  I  enquired  of  Lacy,  whether  there  was 
anv  probability  of  the  French's  invading  Ireland  or  any  such  matter 
intended.  He  answered  that  if  the  Dutch  were  once  subdued  he  did 
not  question  but  the  French  would  establish  the  Roman-Catholick 
religion  in  all  the  líorthem  parts  of  Europe  .  .  .  These  officers  being 
crossed  in  their  voyage  (and  their  men  dispersed)  went  back  into 
France  again,  from  whence  about  a  year  after  the  said  Lieutenant 
Hurley  returned  to  Ireland,  and  resided  in  Xew-Castle  or  thereabouts 
for  half  a  year  or  upwards,  where  it  was  credibly  reported  that  he  did 
train  up  several  gentlemen  by  teaching  them  to  exercise  pike  and 
musket  .  .  . 

"  About  the  year  1675  Captain  John  Lacy  came  out  of  Franceinto 
Ireland  giving  an  account  of  the  afEairs  abroad  to  Bishop  Mullowny- 
and  the  rest  of  the  Popish  clergy  in  that  country  ...  It  was  a 
general  rumour  throughout  Ireland  amongst  the  Popish  clergy  and 
gentry  for  several  years  before,  especially  1675  and  1676,  that  his 
Royal  Highness,  in  1677  ensuing,  at  the  furthest,  should  be  King. 

^  "  A  narrative  of  the  Irish  Popish  Plot  for  the  beti-ajing  of  that  Ringdom  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  niassacring  all  English  Protestants  there,  and  utter 
subversion  of  the  Gorernment  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the  same  was 
successivelv  carried  onfrom  the  year  1662.  Given  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  David  Fitz  Gerald,  Esq.,  London.  Printed  for  Thomas  Cockerill  at  the  Three- 
Legs,  in  the  Poultrev  over  against  the  Stock-Market,  1680."  I  have  retained  the 
peculiar  and  not  ahvavs  coiisistent  spelling  of  the  proper  names. 

-  John  O'Molonj  II,  CathoUc  Bishop  ot'  Eillaloe,  1672-1689,  and  of  Limericfc, 
1689-1702.  For  a  sketch  of  his  career,  see  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  £ecord, 
December,  1912,  pp.  574-589. 

bz 
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As  soon  as  I  had  this  intelligence  from  the  said  MuUownj  and  others, 
I  acquainted  John  Piggot,  Esq.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  that  in 
particular  in  the  aforesaid  years;  who  being  examined  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  in  November,  1679,  did  not  only 
acknowledge  the  same  but  gave  it  in  his  Examinations  under  his  hand 
and  seal  ...  On  or  about  the  2nd  íí'ovember,  1677,  Colonel  Pierce 
Lacy  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  Limerick,  he  being  then  to  treat 
about  the  said  dcsign  with  Lord  Brittas,  Mr.  John  Macnamara  of 
Crattelagh,  and  several  others  .  .  . 

"  About  January,  1677,  the  Lord  Brittas,  Captain  Thomas  Bourk, 
and  several  others  with  them  came  into  the  barony  of  ConoUue  in 
the  County  of  Limerick,  where  they  had  several  private  consultations, 
one  whereof  was  at  the  house  of  one  John  IIicks,  innkeeper  in 
Ilathkeale  in  the  said  County  of  Limerick,  there  being  at  the  said 
meeting  in  number  twenty  or  more,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at 
night;  but  some  English  gentlemen,^  coming  suddenly  there,  barred 
them  of  treating  of  the  particulars  at  that  time.  Therefore  they 
agreed  to  have  another  meetíng  at  the  same  place  the  week  following, 
and  another  at  New-Castle  in  the  said  county,  where  they  met 
accordingly,  but  the  particulars  they  then  concluded  upon  I  know 
not. 

"  On  or  about  the  fourteenth  of  February  in  the  same  year  I  met 
Mr.  Eustace  "White  upon  the  conimons  of  Chrough  Burgess  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  who  told  me  that  he  had  two  letters  to  the  Lord 
Brittas,  one  from  Sir  John  Pitz  Gerald,  the  other  from  Mr.  IIurly  or 
Mr.  Poore  ;  I  enquired  of  the  said  White,  what  did  Sir  John's  letter 
import  ?  The  said  White  answered  that  they  did  understand 
the  Lord  Brittas  liad  received  his  commission,  and  that  Sir  John 
Fitz  Gerald  did  expect  to  be  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  that  the  said 
White  did  expect  a  Captain's  command  under  the  said  Lord  Brittas. 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  being  examined  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  in  November,  1679,  did  own  to  have  sent  such  a  letter  by 
the  said  White,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Lord  Brittas. 

"  In  the  years  1676  and  1677  several  emissaries  went  to  and  fro 
giving  intelligence  of  foreign  affairs  and  how  managed  abroad  .  .  . 
On  or  about  May,  1678,  an  agent,  Dr.  Hethermau,  was  appointed  to 

1  Marginal  note ;  Gibins  and  Palmes  (l'almer  ?). 
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go  into  France.  Col.  Lacy  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  confer  with  Col. 
Richard  Talbot,  but  being  short  of  monev  borrowed  60  1.  of  Simon 
Eaton,  Esq.,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging  rent  and  arrears  to 
Sir  William  Talbot,  agent  to  His  Roval  Highness  in  that  fcingdom." 

[On  Lacy's  retum  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  James  Streitch,  priest,  in  ]iakeal,  at  which  were 
present  James  Dowly,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Hetherman,  V.G., 
Dr.  Creagh,  Dr.  White,»  Father  Fox,  and  several  others.  The  French 
were  to  land,  it  was  announced,  in  Kerry,  in  the  Jíovember  following, 
and  their  arrival  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  The 
said  Hetherman  in  thr'ee  days  after  the  said  meeting  went  away  to 
France  ;  before  the  said  Hetherman  parted  I  acquainted  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell  with  all  particulars,  and  desired  that  he  would  secure 
Hetherman  and  all  his  papers  ;  but  he  did  nothing  therein.] 

"On  or  about  Xovember,  1678,  the  Lord  Baron  Brittas,  Colonel 
Pierce  Lacy,  and  several  others  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  French 
who  were  expected  to  land  beyond  Tarbutt  on  the  river  of  Shanan  in 
the  County  of  Kerry  .  .  .  the  time  for  the  lauding  being  the  20th  of 
Xovember,  1678,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  surprise  Limerick  the  23rd. 

"  The  said  Lord  Brittas,  Colonel  Lacy,  ilacnamara,  and  several 
others  made  it  their  business  for  several  year8  before  to  be  free  and 
familiar  with  the  officers  of  Limerick  by  treating  and  entertaining 
them,  in  hopes  thereby  that  their  design  might  be  easier  carried 
on,  sitting  up  early  and  late  with  the  said  officers  in  taverns,  inns, 
and  such-like  places,  that  at  the  last  they  brought  them  to  that 
familiarity  and  acquaintance,  that  they  might  go  out  or  come  into  the 
gates  at  aU  hours  of  the  night  that  they  pleased,  and  wrought  so  far 
upon  the  said  officers  that  by  excess  of  drinking  three  of  the  said 
officers  of  Limerick  died.  I  could  say  more  of  this,  but  I  think  this 
is  sufficient.' 

"  In  March,  1678,  or  thereabouts,  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  visiting 
some  friends  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  among  the  rest  went  to 
Col.  Pierce  Lacy,  who  told  Sir  John  that  he  was  highly  obliged 
to  Sir    Thomas    Southwell,  saying   that  the  said   Sir   Thomas   did 


^  Called  Father  Creagh  and  J)r.  "Write  in  the  marginal  note. 
-  Marginal  note :  Nanies  of  the  Officers  that  dyed  and  those  that  went  about 
caked,  Capt.  Feine,  Capt.  Ashbumham,  Liuutenant  Damnell  and  many  more. 
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send  him  vvord  by  Mr.  Jolin  Hurlej,  that  I  should  tell  and  acquaint 
the  said  Sir  Thomas,  that  Col.  Lacy,  one  Easmond,  and  others, 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  then  on  foot  in  Ireland.  Sir  Jolin 
Fitz  Gerald  did  a8k  Col.  Lacy  whether  he  did  see  me  since  he 
received  that  message  ?  Col.  Lacy  replying  that  he  did  verv  often, 
but  never  did  tax  me  with  it,  desired  the  said  Sir  John  to  say  nothing 
of  it  at  pi-esent ;  wliereupon  the  said  Sir  John  denied  to  stay  to  (lrink 
with  the  said  Lacy  (as  Sir  Jolm  told  me)  and  rode  straight  to  the 
house  of  John  Hicks,  innkeeper  in  Rakeal,  whither  he  sent  for  me, 
and  spoke  these  ensuing  words,  after  we  met,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  Cap.  "WiUiam  Fitz  Gerald,  and  John 
Hicks,  the  innkeeper :  Cousin,  when  will  you  take  as  much  care 
of  me  as  I  have  done  for  you  within  this  two  hours  ?  Then  I 
asked  Sir  John,  if  it  were  any  private  business  of  importance,  to  walk 
into  the  next  room  ;  he  answered,'  that  he  would  not,  and  where 
there  was  one,  he  wished  there  were  twenty,  and  thatit  was  a  business 
not  to  be  smothered,  repeating  the  said  message  sent  from  Sir  Thomas 
Southwell  by  Mr.  Hurly  to  Col.  Lacy,  and  that  if  I  did  tell  Sir  Thoma& 
Southwell  such  a  thing  as  Col.  Lacy  said  (meaning  the  discoveiy 
of  the  plot  in  Ireland  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  that  he  was  a 
rascal  for  abusing  me ;  and  then  asked  when  I  saw  Mr.  Hurlv, 
Mr.  Mackmechiny  (Mac  Inerliiny  ?),  Mr.  John  Burk,  Capt.  Purdon,  or 
Col,  Lacy  ?  I  told  him,  lately.  'lhen,  says  he,  did  none  of  your 
friends  and  good  relations  acquaint  you  with  this  business  before  ?  I 
told  him,  not.  Then,  says  he,  look  to  yourself  and  take  it  from  me, 
as  a  special  Caveat,^  that  they  have  an  eye  upon  you,  which  for 
aught  I  know,  may  cost  you  your  life  except  you  have  a  special  care 
of  your  person ;  saying,  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  given  me  a  full  aceount  thereof  .  .  . 

"  Mr.  Eustace  White  examined  before  the  Lord  Lieutenaut  and. 
Council  in  Dublin  in  November,  1679,  whether  he  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  to  carry  to  the  Lord  Brittas,  in  Februar^, 
1677,  or  thereabouts,  owned  that  he  did  .  .  . 

"  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  being  examined  bef ore  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Council  in  Dublin,  in  JSÍovember,  1679,  whether  Col.  Lacy  told 


Marginal  note :  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  reflecting  on  Sir  Thomas  Southwell. 
'  Marginal  note  :  Sir  John's  Caveat  to  me  for  the  future. 
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liim  that  Sir  Thoraas  Southwell  did  send  him  snch  a  message  by 
^fr.  Hurly,  or  whether  Sir  John  did  acquaint  me  with  the  particulars 
aforesaid  in  the  vear  1678,  the  said  John  did  acki]owledge  the  same, 
íi'í  hv  his  examinations  given  hefore  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coxmcil 
will  appear. 

"  On  or  ahont  the  26th  of  March  in  the  jear  1679  I  went  to  the 
liouse  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  to  charge  him  with  sending 
tlie  said  message  to  the  said  Lacy  by  the  said  Hurly,  but,  not  meeting 
him,  met  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Piggot,  and  discoursed  the  business  with 
him  and  acquainted  him  what  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  told  me.  .  .  The 
said  Piggot  seemed  to  be  much  concemed  both  for  Sir  Thomas  and 
me,  in  regard  he  had  married  Sir  Thomas's  daughter,  and  his  sister 
had  been  my  former  wife.  In  the  afternoon  the  said  Piggot  and 
one  Patrick  Peppard  came  with  him  to  my  house  and  brought 
me  a  certificate  from  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  in  manner 
following : — 

These  are  to  certifie  all  whom  it  may  concem  that  Mr. 
David  Fitz  Gerald  did  not  reflect  upon  Col.  Lacy  or  any  other 
gentleman,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  my  hearing.  Witness 
my  hand  the  26th  of  March,  1679. 

Thouas  Sottthwell. 
Being  present 

JOHN   PlGGOT. 

[Sir  Thomas  Southwell'  sent  his  servant,  John  Herbert,  to  invite 
me  to  dinner  the  next  dav  after  I  had  received  that  certificate,  which 
I  then  showed  to  Col.  Lacy  there  being  present  James  Dowly,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  Mr.  Pierce  Lacy,  and  the  Lady  Comin.J  !Xo 
siifety  for  me  after  he  betrayed  me  to  the  conspirators  but  to  appear 
openlv  .... 

"  The  26th  of  August,  1679,  as  aforesaid,  I  retumed  home  to  my 
honse,  and  that  verv  nightabout  twelve  of  the  clock  a  great  multitude 
of  thepeople  assembled  together  about  my  house,  in  number  62,  whose 
names  ensue — John  Barratt,  Thomas  Fisher,  Thomas  Fisher  junior, 


'  Marginal  note  :  "  Observations  upon  Sir  Thomas  Southwell's  denial  of  the 
conspiracv  before  August,  1679,  thoiigh  said  certificate  dated  March,  1678/9."  1 
liave  abbreviated  the  narrative  here  considerablj. 
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Garrett  Lao,  Jobn  Pounsey,  Edmund  Newland,  Morrice  Ornane, 
Tobias  Barrett,  John  Magynane,  James  Herbert,  Maurice  Herbert, 
Humpbrj  Farrell,  Mcbolas  Halpin,  Daved  Lewis,  John  Lewis,  Robert 
Poore,  Charles  CuUanon,  Henry  Gibbens,  James  Stretcb,  Nicholas 
Stretch,  James  McTeigue  O'Coner,  Murough  Madagane,  Patrick 
Cooke,  Samuel  Parker,  C[a]hill  O'Coner,  John  Wall,  John  Bluet, 
Edmond  O'Daniel,  Teige  Shaugbinssy,  Micbaell  Noane,  Donough 
McTeige,  James  Bren,  John  Creagh,  Charles  Harrison,  Gerald  Simkin, 
John  Spicer,  James  McNich[ol]as,  Erancis  Taylor,  John  James, 
Maurice  Eauleigb,  Garret  Rauleigh,  Hugh  tbe  Butcber,  John  McTeigh, 
John  Mur£ey,  John  Mortimer,  Daniel  Cavanagb,  Jobn  McTeigh, 
Maurice  Levy,  Michaell  Honaban,  Mortough  Shea,  Teigh  Mulkerrin 
and  others  to  the  number  above  mentioned.  ...  I  escaped  by  the 
aid  o£  Pbilip  Glissain  out  of  a  window  two  stories  liigh.  Mr.  Aylmer, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  assisted  me  in  securing  the  said  persons  .  .  . 
but  tbey  were  discharged  by  Sir  Thomas  Southwell's  Supersedeas.  .  .  . 
"  I  returned  horae  to  my  house  and  was  come  no  sooner  tbither 
than  I  had  notice  that  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  sent  messengers  to  and 
fro  all  the  Popisb  gentry  thereabouts,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Thomas, 
John  Piggot,  Jobn  Purdon,  Jobn  Bourke,  and  several  otbers  were  all 
the  day  before,  until  ten  of  tbe  clock  at  night  contriving  together 
which  way  they  migbt  prevent  Ó3y  informing  against  them  or 
take  away  my  life.  .  .  .  They  at  last  concluded  to  charge  me 
with  high  treason  .  .  .  At  last  there  was  an  instrument  procured, 
Walter  Huet,  a  glasier,  tbat  should  give  his  information  before 
Simon  Eyton  and  John  Piggot,  esquires,  and  before  no  otbers,  the 
one  being  my  fatber-in-law  and  the  otber  my  brother-in-law.  .  .  . 
I  had  ordered  one  of  my  servants  to  meet  me  with  horses  at  a  place 
called  Bruree,  in  order  to  go  that  night  straight  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  at  Thomastown  and  .  .  .  rid  away  and  met  my  servant  at 
the  place  appointed,  who  told  me  tbat  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
part  of  the  country  were  in  Ilakeal,  naming  Colonel  Eyton,  Sir  John 
Eitz  Gerald,  Major  Fitz  Gerald,  Mr.  Piggot,  and  at  least  twenty 
more,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  I  fled  upon  the  aceompt  of  high 
treason,  sworn  against  me  by  Walter  Huet.  ...  I  did  conceive 
myself  in  danger  and  returned  back  to  tbe  sheriff  again,  who  did  very 
well  approve  of  my  return  ;  tben  I  took  pen  and  ink  and  writ  some 
part  of  depositions  and  desired  him  to  send  an  express  to  the  Duke  of 
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Ormond  that  night,  which  was  done,  and  I  went  mjself  to  this  meet- 
ing  in  Rakeal.  In  the  road  I  met  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  galloping 
towards  me  at  a  high  rate,  and  Sir  Thomas  Southwel's  man,  besides 
liis  own  servants  with  him.  He  told  me  he  was  yery  glad  to  meet 
me  and  that  I  saved  him  that  joumey,  and  that  he  had  no  other 
business  but  to  follow  me  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Thomas  Southwel  and  several  others,  and  told  me  there  was  high 
treason  swom  against  me  by  Walter  Huet,  before  Simon  Eyton  and 
John  Piggot,  esquires.  I  told  him  I  did  not  value  what  any  man  in 
the  Eingdom  could  swear  against  me.  Sir  John,  saying  then,  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  Sir  Thomas  Southwel  and  the  rest,  that  I  sliould 
omit  proceeding  any  further  in  the  said  design,  and  that  they  would 
prevail  with  "Walter  Huet  to  desist  his  persecuting  me.  I  told  him 
that  I  never  did  exceed  the  limits  of  the  law  and  did  understand  the 
liberty  of  a  subject,  and  as  long  as  I  kept  myself  witliin  the  bounds 
thereof,  I  did  not  value  any  malicious  contrivance  or  prosecution. 
Then  the  said  Sir  John  retumed  into  town  along  with  me,  and  I  being 
fully  satisfied  by  what  Sir  Jolin  told  rae,  and  that  the  said  magistrates 
had  received  an  information  against  me  of  treasou,  I  went  to  them 
where  they  were  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Major 
Fitz  Gerald,  Mr.  John  Hurly,  Mr.  White,  and  several  others,  gave  one 
of  the  magistrates  my  sword,  to  another  my  pistols,  and  submitted 
myself  to  the  law,  and  asked  them  whether  I  was  bailable.  Where- 
upon  they  said  I  was  not.  Then  the  Information  was  repeated  over 
by  the  said  Huet  in  these  words :  — 

"  That  in  March,  1677,  he  heard  Mr.  FitzGerald  say  (meaning  me) 
that  he  wished  for  the  King  in  France  to  be  landed  in  Irelacd  with 
threescore  or  fourscore  thousand  men  and  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  said 
that  he  himself  would  raise  men  and  help  the  French  against  our 
Majesty,  the  King  of  England,  and  that  he  the  said  Huet  did  ask 
Mr.  FitzGerald  what  would  maintain  such  a  great  army  in  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  FitzGerald  told  him  the  King  of  England's  revenue ;  that 
then  the  said  Huet  should  ask  Mi'.  FitzGerald  what  he  would  avail 
by  that  and  that  Mr.  FitzGerald  said  that  thereby  he  could  repossess 
himself  of  his  estate  which  he  has  been  unjustly  kept  out  of .  This 
was  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  August,  1679." 

After  describing  his  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  at 
Clonmel  referredto  above,  David  Fitz  Gerald  continues  : — "  The  Grand 
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Jury,  as  I  was  informed,  were  unwilling  to  return  a  Billa  vera  upon 
the  information  of  Walter  Huet  against  me.  I  having  notice  thereof 
used  my  interest  in  the  said  Grand  Jury,  and  desired  that  they  might 
find  the  hill  against  me,  that  the  accusation  might  he  publicly  known, 
and  the  occasion  thereof,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  under- 
named  persons  were  empanelled f or  to  try  me  : — Sir  George  Ingleshy, 
Knt.,  Ralph  Wilson,  David  Wilson,  George  Ailmer,  Arthur  Ormesby, 
John  Croker,  Nicholas  Munckton,  John  Bury,  Hassard  Powel,  John 
Mansfield,  George  Evans,  esquires,  and  John  Dixon,  gent.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  trial  and  .  .  .  the  jury,  without  any  hesitation,. 
pronounced  me  not  guilty. 

"Then  the  Grand  Jury  returned  Billa  vera  upon  the  indictment 
against  the  persons  who  broke  my  house  ;  then  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
Ciilled  them  by  their  names  upon  their  recognizance.  The  number  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  díd  appear.  Judge  E-eynolds  adjudged  the  indict- 
ment  to  be  vexatious,  having  thirty-one  mentioned  therein,  but  would 
not  have  the  patience  to  hear  the  trial,  being  worked  upon  by  others, 
as  I  will  justify,  put  me  ofí  .  .  .  and  ordered  the  said  people  to  be 
dismissed  . 

"  Afterwards  I  went  up  to  Dublin  and  appealed  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  against  Sir  John  Reynolds.  .  .  .  When  the  said  petition 
was  read,  I  was  called  to  appear  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keating  alleging  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council  that  the  aforesaid  people  were  extra;  but 
Sir  Richard  E,eynolds  could  not  deny  they  were  in  Court. 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  appointed  and  authorized  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Limerick,  Sir  William  King,  Knt., 
Governor  of  Limerick,  Sir  George  Inglesby,  Knt.,  Simon  Eyton, 
George  Ailmer,  John  Odel,  and  Richard  Maguair,  esquires, 
commissioners  to  examine  into  the  information  of  several  abuses 
exhibited  at  this  Board  by  David  Fitz  Gerald  of  Rakeal  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  23rd  Deceraber,  1679. 

"  The  said  comraission  was  executed  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
days  of  Februar^,  1679  [=  1680]  by  Garret  Fitz  Gerald,  Esq.,  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Limerick,  Simon  Eyton,  George  Ailmer,  and 
John  Odel,  esquires,  upon  the  full  examination  and  hearing  of  ten 
sufficient  witnesses,  who  proved  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  said 
information  as  aforesaid,  and  finding  twenty  more  ready  to  aver  the 
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same,  returned  the  said  cominission  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  with  the  depositions  of  the  ten  that  swore  positive  to  the 
names  of  those  that  broke  mv  house  and  heard  them  say  :  *  Kill  the 
rebel  and  knock  him  in  the  head  before  he  goes  anv  further '  .  .  . 
"VThereupon  several  of  the  riotous  persons  aforesaid  were  again  takeii 
up  and  hrought  to  trial  ,  .  .  yet  such  was  the  prevalency  of  the 
conspirators  and  the  jury  so  prepared,  that  they  would  not  find  them 
guilty. 

"  After  which  I  came  to  Dublin  and  from  thence  came  for  England 
to  give  in  my  testimony  to  His  M^ajesty,  as  I  had  before  done  to 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  from  whom  I  had  good 
encouragement  to  proceed,  and  which  I  have  herein  before  puiictually 
pubHshed." 

Meanwhile  the  favours  and  rewards  lavished  on  the  earliest 
informers  encouraged  other  discoverers  to  appear  on  the  scene.  I 
shall  now  give  those  parts  of  their  informations*  which  refer  to  the 
County  of  Liraerick,  or  to  persons  whose  names  occur  in  the  poems  of 
David  ó  Bruadair. 

THE  I^^F0RMATI02í  OF  JOHN  MAC  XAMARA 

John  Mac  Jíamara's  accusations  are  directed  principally  against 
Richard,  Lord  le  Poer,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  but  he  tells  us  also  that  "the 
said  Earl  told  this  informant  he  had  his  commission  sent  him  from  the 
French  king  under  hand  and  seal  to  be  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
in  the  County  of  Waterford,  and  said  there  was  hardly  a  county  in 
Ireland  but  persons  were  appointed  by  the  French  king  for  that 
purpose,  and  named  in  the  County  of  Limerick  Colonel  Pierce  Lacy 
and  the  Lord  Brittas,  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Biivid  Eitz  Gerald,  and 
several  others  in  the  County  of  Clare,  John  Mae  ís^amara  and  several 
others  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  Sir  TurloMac  Mahan  and  several  others 
in  the  County  of  Cork,^  and  that  the  said  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  to  be 
colonel  in  the  County  of  Wattfrford." 

^  Tije  Several  Int'ortnationri  of  Joiin  Mac  Namara,  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  and 
James  Nash,  gentlemen,  relating  to  the  Horrid  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland,  &c.  Printed 
for  John  "Wright,  at  the  Crown  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  £ichard  Chiswell,  at  the  £ose 
and  Crown  in  St,  Paul's  Churchvard,  London,  1680. 

'  The  Counties  to  which  these  gentlemen  shoulii  be  assigned  are  wronglj-  given 
in  this  Information.     I  print  it  exactlv  as  it  stands  in  the  original  publication. 
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THE  DEPOSITION  OF  JAMES  ííASH 

James  Nash,  of  County  Limerick,  deposed  that  about  four  years  ago 
(viz.  in  1676)  Captain  John  Purden  called  him  aside  after  Mass  and 
advised  him  to  go  iuto  France,  "  being  the  only  place  to  improve  him 
and  make  him  a  complete  man,  for  that  there  were  like  to  be 
troublesome  times  and  there  would  be  need  of  such  improved  men  "  ; 
that  on  another  occasion,  soon  after  when  he  was  at  Mass  in  the  said 
Purden's  house,  a  priest  named  Burgatt  commanded  him  to  go  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Thomas  Mac  Everie,  who  "had  somewhat  material 
to  impart  to  liim "  ;  that  the  said  Mac  Everie  engaged  him  to  carry 
letters  to  Colonel  O'Sullivan  at  Bearhaven;  that  on  his  return  with 
answers  Captain  Mac  Everie  went  to  Captain  Purden's  house,  "  where 
there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Popish  gentry  of  the  country,  who 
rejoiced  much  at  the  answer  of  the  said  letters  "  ;that  "  John  Purden, 
Thomas  Mac  Everie,  Eustace  White,  John  Hurley,  and  John  Bourke, 
with  many  others  which  this  deponent  hath  forgot  at  present,  were 
sworn  to  secrecy  upon  a  great  book,  which  this  deponent  think8  was 
the  Life  of  the  Saints  "  ;  and  íinally  that  "Father  Brodeen,  the  paiish 
priest,  bittcrly  cursed  hioi  if  he  did  not  observe  secrecy  in  regard  to 
the  plot." 


THE  INFORMATION  OF  MAIJRICE  FITZ  GERALD,  GENT. 

The  Information  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  Gent.,  taken  before 
John  Odell  and  Mcliolas  Mounckton,  and  George  Aylmer,  Esqs., 
three  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Limerick,  11  December,  1680,  gives  many  moi'e  names.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — "  The  iuformant,  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holv  Evangelists, 
saith,  that  onor  about  winter,  1676,  after  Captain  Thomas  Maclnerina 
feturned  out  of  Flanders  and  France,  whither  he  had  been  employed 
as  agent  from  the  Irish  gentry,  there  was  a  very  great  meeting  at 
Colonel  Pierce  Lacy's  house  at  Cuiroe,  where  met  besides  the  said 
colonel,  the  Lord  of  Brittas  ;  Molowny,  the  Popish  Titular  Bishop  of 
IviUaloe  ;  Brenane,  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  Duly,  the  Popish 
Bishop  of  Limerick ;  two  Jesuits,  whose  names  this  informant  know8 
not ;  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  John  Power,  son  to  David  Power,  late  of 
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Xillalow  ;^  John  Hurlej",  Eustace  White,  John  Bourke,  of  Cahir- 
mojhill ;  William  Bourke,  his  hrother ;  Captain  John  Purdon, 
Captain  Thomas  Maclnerina,  Captain  Eichard  Stephenson,  Mr. 
David  Fitz  Gerald,  this  informant  and  several  others  whose  names  he 
reraemhers  not  "  ;  that  Captain  Thomas  Mac  Inerina  reported  that  the 
French  king  ■was  to  send  20,000,  and  that  an  equal  numher  of  men 
should  be  raised  in  Munster;  that  the  officers  were  then  appointed 
to  command  these  levies,  and  "that  the  Lord  of  Brittas,  Colonel 
Pierce  Lacy,  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  John  Mac  iN'amara,  of  Cratelagh  ; 
John  Power,  Captain  SuUivan,  of  Bearhaven  ;  one  Carty  and  several 
others  were  to  be  colonels  ;  that  John  Bourke,  of  CahirmohiU,  was  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  that  Captain  Thomas  Mac  Inerina  was 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  Captain  SulHvan's  regiment;  that 
Captain  John  Purdon,  Captain  Páchard  Stephenson,  Mr.  John  Hurlev, 
and  Eustace  White  were  to  be  field-officers ;  and  that  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  John  Anketill  was  to  be  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  that 
Mr.  WiUiam  Bourke,  Mr.  Theobald  Dowdall,  Mr.  Oliver  Stephenson, 
Mr.  David  Fitz  Gerald  (now  in  London),  this  infonnant  and  several 
others  were  then  appointed  captains;  and  that  John  Bourke,  of 
Ardagh,  and  several  others  were  appointed.  lieutenants ;  and  that 
John  Durv  and  Thady  Quin  were  to  be  captains ;  and  that 
í\icholas  Bourke,  and  manv  others  of  Limerick,  were  then  pitched 
on  for  the  surprise  of  Limerick,  whose  names  at  present  he  remembers 
not,"  but  that  the  alliance  between  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  Dutch  prevented  the  Freuch  king  from  sending  over  those 
forces  and  arms  he  had  promised,  "  and  so  all  things  were  at  a  stand 
tiU  about  Michaelmas,  1679,  when  all  the  fore-named  persons  and 
John  Mac  Xamara,  of  Cratelagh,  John  Anketill,  of  Farrihy, 
Captain  Levallin,  and  many  others,  met  at  Mr.  "William  Bourke's 
house  at  Lisnekilly  .  .  .  ,  that  he  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Tvrone  was 
to  be  a  general  officer,  and  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  and  Sir  William  Talbot 
were  to  have  some  great  commands,  and  that  all  then  present  at 
Lisnekilly  bound  themselves  by  strict  oaths  and  by  an  instrument 
under  their  hands  and  seals  to  be  true  and  f aithful,  and  stand  by  each 
other ;  that  the  plot  is  still  going  on,  and  that  they  have  daily  hopea 
of  the  French  king's  invading  .   .  .   ;  that  he  had  beeíi  told  that 

'  Another  copy  reads  KiIbolaii. 
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David  Fitz  Gerald  discovered  the  plot  both  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell 
and  John  Pigot,  Esqs.  ;  and  this  informant  saith  that  in  case  this 
information  should  beknown  lie  and  his  familj  are  in  danger  of  being 
murdered." 

On  receipt  of  these  informations  warrants  were  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Bourke  of  Brittas ;  the  Lord  Castleconnel's  son, 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Claonghlais  ;  Col.  Pierce  Lacy,  and  others  to 
the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  some  of  them  Protestants.  It  took 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  committee  two  months'  hard  work 
to  reduce  the  depositions  to  some  kiud  of  order,  but  they  could  not 
succeed  in  making  them  agree  with  the  discoveries  in  England.  The 
two  Justices  also,  finding  no  reason  to  keep  Lord  Brittas  and  the  other 
gentlemen  accused  in  prison,  admitted  them  to  bail. 

"It  was  proposed,"  says  Carte,  "  to  bring  the  accused  gentlemen 
to  a  trial  at  Limerick,  in  a  place  where  therr  manner  of  conversation 
was  known,  and  in  the  county  where  the  conspiracy,  wherewith  they 
were  charged,  was  pretended  to  be  carried  on  and  designed  to  be  put 
in  execution,  but  this  was  disapproved  of  in  England,  where  it  was 
urged  that  more  evidence  might  be  gotten,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
bragged  openly  that  he  had  great  discoveries  of  an  Irish  plot  in 
readiness  to  produce.  David  Fitz  Gerald  was  sent  for  over,  but 
whether  he  could  not  comply  with  what  was  proposed  to  him  or  was 
afraid  of  being  prosecuted  in  his  turn  for  accusations  he  could  not 
prove,  he  stole  away  from  London  in  order  to  make  his  way  for 
Ireland,  but  was  re-taken  at  Bristol.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  this 
last-mentioned  hingdom  to  find  out  more  witnesses,  who,  as  fast  as 
they  were  got,  were  sent  for  to  London,  there  to  be  made  use  of,  and 
examined  by  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons."  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  from  Dublin, 
1  November,  1680,  says : — "  The  journals  tell  us  that  the  Irish 
witnesses  are  to  have  authority  to  gather  up  in  this  Xingdom  as  many 
witnesses  more  as  they  can,  without  giving  in  their  names,  either 
there  or  here ;  and  their  charge  to  London,  I  doubt,  is  to  be  borne 
here.  If  they  take  up  all  that  are  willing  to  go  iipon  those  terms  to 
see  London,  they  wiU  need  no  guard  thither,  and  our  Concordatum 
money  will  be  soon  exhausted.     The  journal  also  takes  notice  of  a 


^  Carte  :  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  498. 
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committee  that  shall  he  appointed  to  consider  the  plot,  as  it  relates  to 
Ireland."!  Again,  on  the  9th  o£  Januaij,  1680/1,  he  tells  him  : — 
"  The  westerlv  wind  has  carried  over  Murphj  with  a  number  of 
witnesses;  and  Geoghegan,  since  liis  imprisonment,  has  accused  my 
Lord  Carlingford,  Col.  Garret  Moore,  and  one  Nugent  of  treason, 
that  the  title  of  king's  evidence  mav  not  onlv  defend  him  from 
punishment  here,  but  help  him  into  England,  where  he  hopes  for 
more  favour  than  here,  where  he  is  best  known;  and  to  make  his 
presence  there  the  more  necessarv  he  now  desires  to  be  examined 
against  the  Lord  Moliiieux.  This  is  evidently  his  drift,  but  how  safe 
it  may  be  to  find  or  aflB.rm  it  to  be  so  I  cannot  judge.  You  have 
duplicates  sent  to  you  of  all  that  is  transmitted  to  my  Lord  Sunderland 
conceming  him,  Mui-ph^,  Fitz  Gerald,  and  Downy,  which  make  a 
large  packet."^  And  again  he  vrrites  to  the  same  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1680/1  : — "  My  Lord  Sunderland,  by  the  King's  comraand, 
has  written  for  two  witnesses,  Fitz  Gerald  and  Downy,  who  were  well 
on  their  way  to  London  before  I  received  the  letter." 

So  far  everything  had  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  success  of 
Shaftesburj's  schemes.  But  an  unforeseen  eveut  occui'red.  David 
Fitz  Gerald,  who  claimed  to  be  the  first,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  niost  reputable,  of  the  Irish  witnesses,  repented  of  his  share  in  the 
pei-jur^,  and,  escaping  from  London,  tried  to  retum  to  Ireland  by  way 
of  Bristol,  where,  however,  he  was  re-arrested.  Weak  and  worthless 
as  his  evidence  was,  it  had  nevertheless  been  the  basis  on  which  tbe 
later  informations  had  been  built  up.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  violence  with  which  his  f ormer  patrons  now  assailed  him.  No  one 
attacked  him  with  greater  virulenee  than  his  disappointed  employer, 
William  Hetlierington,  "  the  chief  manager  and  instructor  of  thelrish 
witnesses."  Hetherington  preferred  a  charge  of  misdemeanour  against 
him  on  several  accounts  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  however, 
was  not  tried  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  he  got  some 
otlier  Irish  witnesses  who  still  remained  faithful  to  him  to  back  up 
the  charge.  Hetherington's  attacks  on  David  Fitz  Gerald  show 
how  his  estimate  of  a  man's  character  changed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  that  he  pxpRfted  of  him.     David  FitzGerald 

'  Carte:  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  Appendix,  p.  99. 
-Ibidem,  Appemiix,  pp.  103,  104. 
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was,  accordingto  Carte,^  "  the  most  Considerable  witness  for  sense  and 
qualitj  that  ofEered  himself,  a  gentleman  of  the  County  of  Limerick, 
and  by  profession  a  Protestant."  *  Hetherington,  disappointed  in  his 
pupil,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Irish  Papists  accused  of  the  plot, 
feeling  that  thev  had  secured  greater  freedom  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  had  bribed  the  king's  evidence  to  retract  their  former 
testimony,  and  then  made  this  bitter  personal  attack^  on 
David  Fitz  Gerald,  which  at  its  best  would  only  shovr  from  what 
class  of  society  Hetherington  had  gathered  his  witnesses  : — "  In 
order,  therefore,  to  this  they  first  tamper  with  and  prevail  upon 
David  Fitz  Gerald,  and  make  use  of  him  as  a  decoy  to  wheedle  the 
rest ;  concerning  wliich  most  worshipf ul  tool  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  account.  His  pedigree  is  very  suitable  to  his  employment 
and  practices ;  his  father,  a  pitiful  villain,  considerable  only  for 
having  had  the  honour  of  havingbeen  indicted  and  outlawed  as  being 
one  of  the  cut-throats  of  the  Protestants  in  the  late  rebellion  in  that 
kingdom,  and  who  now  goes  abegging  with  his  wife  from  door  to 
door.  This  young  hero,  their  son,  was  originally  a  footboy,  first  to 
one  Captain  Butler  and  afterwards  to  Colonel  Piggot,  and  though  he 
hath  had  the  impudence  to  say  before  the  King  and  Council  thathe  was 
a  man  of  considerable  estate,  'tis  most  notorious  that  in  lands,  goods, 
and  otherwise,  he  was  never  worthy  twenty  pounds  in  his  life  whilst 
he  continued  in  Ireland ;  and  Avhat  he  hath  done  as  to  discovery  of 
anvthing  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  was  provoked  thereunto  rather  by 
desire  of  revenge  than  any  sentiments  of  loyalty ;  for  his  landlord, 
Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  having  distrained  a  few  cattle  he  had  for  his 
rent  (which  were  not  at  all  worth  101.),  and  having  no  way  to  recover 
them  back  again  (being  all  he  and  his  family  had  to  subsist  on)  but 
by  breakiiig  of  the  pound  and  stealing  them  out,  and  Sir  Thomas 
prosecuting  him  f or  the  sarae,  he  then  in  revenge  charges  Sir  Thomas 
for  concealing  the  Popish  Plot,  pretended  to  be  discovered  by  him  to 
the  said  Sir  Thomas  some  time  before,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 

'  Carte:  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  Appendix,  p.  104. 

^lbidem,  p.  497. 

3  Tlie  Irish  Evidence,  Convicted  by  their  own  Oaths  or  Swearing  and  Counter- 
"Swearing,  phíinly  Demonstrated  in  several  of  their  Own  AfBdavits,  herewith 
faithfully  published,  as  also  a  FuU  and  Impartial  Account  of  their  Past  and 
Present  Practices.     London  :  "WiUiam  Inghal  the  Elder.     1682. 
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I  determine  not ;  'tis  certain  few  peoplc  believed  it,  the  wholc  countrv 
fcnowino-  him  to  be  a  fellow  of  so  vile  a  life  and  conversation  that  thev 
would  give  no  credit  to  any  thing  he  should  either  say  or  swear, 
though  they  were  otherwise  well  satisfied  of  the  designs  of  the 
Papists.  But  he,  hearing  that  the  Irish  Plot  was  discovered  in 
England  by  Mr.  Hetherington  to  the  King  and  Council,  comes  for 
En<»land,  and  gave  information  before  the  King  and  Council,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  against  several  persons  that  wrere  concerned  in 
the  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland  ;  but  his  wants  being  very  great,  insomuch 
tliat  had  not  his  landlord  given  him  credit  for  meat,  drink,  and 
lodging,  he  must  either  have  starved  or  followed  the  old  trade  that  he 
formerly  practised  in  Ireland ;  and  being  a  fellow  natuTally  proud, 
ambitious,  false,  treacherous,  and  disposed  as  weU  by  constitution 
as  former  conversation  for  any  kind  of  villainy,  the  Papists  or 
some  of  their  disguised  factors  and  abettors  fell  in  with  him,  and 
managed  him  so  as  he  not  only  began  to  retract  his  evidence  against 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Colonel  Lacv,  and  others,  but  also  used  all 
the  means  he  could  by  threats,  discouragements,  and  temptations,  to 
get  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  against  them  and  others  to  retract  also  ; 
which  all  practices  being  found  out  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  he 
immediately  made  a  complaint,  and  exhibited  the  following  articles 
against  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  "Westminster." 

In  these  "  articles  of  misdemeanour  preferred  against  David 
FitzGerald  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  there  proved  fully  by 
Mr.  "William  Hetherington  and  afterwarils  before  the  King  in  Council, 
but  not  there  brought  to  hearing,"  Hetherington  asserts  that  David 
Fitz  Gerald  "  rejoiced  at  the  first  coming  of  the  witnesses  out  of 
Ireland  to  prove  the  hellish  Popish  Plot,"  but  that  afterwards  he 
"  endeavoured  by  many  ways  and  means  to  bring  this  informant  and 
the  said  witnesses  into  His  Majesty's  disfavour,  andto  cast  reproaches 
upon  them  the  better  to  invalidate  their  evidence,"  .  .  .  alleging  that 
they  had  got  £3000  from  the  city  or  some  of  the  citizens  of  London ; 
that  he  had  persuaded  witnesses  not  to  appear  against  Sir  Johu  Davis 
and  others,  and  had  "  said  he  would  break  Shaftesbury's  knot ;  and 
the  better  to  prevent  with  the  witnesses  acknowledged  that  he  had 
received  for  his  service  100 1.  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
500  1.  from  the  Kiug,  and  a  commission  to  be  a  captain  ;  and  that  His 
Majesty  had  given  him  two  blank  patents  for  baronets,  the  one  for 
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his  father-in-law  and  tho  other  to  be  at  liis  own  disposal,  aiid  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  llakeale  and  all  the  commous  of  Kiiockgreny  in  the 
county  of  Limerick." 

Among  the  specific  charges  preferred  by  Hetherington  against 
David  FitzGerald  were  the  following  : — "  That  the  said  FitzGerald, 
being  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  refused  to  give  his  evidence,  being  his  relation, 
unless  the  Committee  would  promise  to  intercede  to  His  Majesty  for 
his,  the  said  Sir  John's  pardon ;  that  the  said  Fitz  Gerald  had 
commended  some  of  the  witnesses  for  still  retaining  the  Romish 
religion ;  that  the  said  Fitz  Gerald  had  abused  f our  of  the  said 
witnesses,  and  asked  them  if  they  came  to  hang  poor  Plunket ;  that 
the  said  Fitz  Gerald  said  he  was  abused  because  he  would  not  accuse 
the  Dúke  of  Ormond  andthe  Chancellorof  Ireland,  which  he  knew  to 
be  as  honest  men  as  any  in  these  kingdoms. 

"  But  while  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  was  making  his  report 
to  the  Ilouse,  the  Black  Ilod  came  to  prorogue  them.  A  dissolution 
foUowed  soon  after,  and  so  he  escaped  justice." 

The  Irish  witnesses  who  supported  Hetherington  in  his  charges 
against  David  Fitz  Gerald  were  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  Owen  Callaglian, 
Murtagh  Downing  (?  Downy),  and  Bernard  Dennis. 

Maurice  FitzGerald  swore^  :  "  This  informant  saith  that  David 
Fitz  Gerald  was  a  grand  plotter  and  also  to  be  a  captain  to  assist  the 
French  King,  as  hehathformerly  sworn  and  declared ;  and  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  one  Colonel  Lacy  and  the  Lord  Brittas,  which  of 
them  should  have  the  said  David  to  be  their  captain  in  their  regiments  ; 
and  further  the  said  Maurice  deposeth  that  the  said  David  did  use  all 
his  endeavours  to  stifle  some  of  His  Majestj's  evidence,  as  himself,  one 
Edmond  Morphew,  John  Moyer,  Hugh  Duffey,  George  Coddan,  Paul 
Garmley,  and  Mortagli  Downing  for  declaring  the  truth  regarding  the 
horrid  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland  .  .  .  Purther,  beiug  demanded  whether 
David  Fitz  Gerald  had  been  at  any  time  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Sir  John  Davies  since  the  last  sessions  of  Parliament,  saith. 


1  Information  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  Gent.,  taken  the  one  and  twentieth  day 
of  March  1680,  [=1681],  upon  Oath  hefore  nie  Sir  John  Frederick,  Enight  and 
Alderman,  one  of  the  King's  Majesties  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  citv  of 
Londoa, 
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several  times  at  their  respective  lodginss ;  and  lifcewise  that  the  said 
David  had  been  several  times  with  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  in  the  Gate- 
house ;  likewise  this  informant  saith  that  he  hath  seen  David  FitzGerald 
in  corapanv  with  Robert  Poor,'  a  person  charged  with  treason,  at 
the  said  David's  lodging,  where  the  said  David  FitzGerald  gave 
the  said  Robert  Poor  instructions  to  draw  up  the  articles  against 
Mr.  Hetherington." 

Owen  Callaghan  and  Murtagh  Downing  testified'  as  foUows : 
'*  The  said  iiiformants  being  duly  swom  and  examined  for  the  holy 
Evangelists  depose  and  say  that  the  said  David  Fitz  Gerald  hath  used 
all  nieans  he  could  possible  for  to  get  these  inforraants  to  retract 
from  the  eviilence  these  informants  had  forraerlv  given  in  against 
several  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  late  horrid  Popish  Plot  in 
Ireland  ..." 

BeiTiard  Dennis  deposed^ :  "  I  do  remember  that  Captain  David 
Fitz  Gerald  at  several  places  hath  told  nie  that  the  King  was  clearlv 
against  Mr.  Hetherington's  proceedings,  and  that  if  the  Irish  evidence 
did  foUow  his  directions  they  were  likely  enough  to  fall  out  of  the 
Krng's  favours  as  well  as  he ;  and  the  reason  was,  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  Earl  of  Shaf tesbury  ;  and  that  His  Majesty  would 
be  highly  discontented  that  any  of  the  evidence  should  proceed 
against  Sir  .Tohn  Davies  or  any  of  his  appointed  magistrates  without 
his  permission.  He  further  told  me  that  there  was  a  collection  made 
for  the  Irish  evidenee  in  the  citv  of  London,  and  that  the  King  had 
notice  of  it.  and  that  if  we  would  take  Fitz  Gerald's  advice  we  might 
have  what  money  we  would  ;  and  told  me  that  he  had  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  and  a  commission  for  a  captain's  place  from  His 
Majestv,  and  that  he  was  to  go  suddenly  for  Ireland  ;  he  further  told 
me  that  His  Majesty  was  informed  that  we,  the  King's  evidence,  came 
over  not  to  serve  him  but  to  cast  an  aspersion  upon  His  Majesty,  which 
we  tben  and  always  absolutelv  do  deny.  Hereupon  we  drew  and 
presented  a  petition  to  His  Majesty  setting  forth  the  occasion  of  our 


'  Agent  for  the  Earl  of  Tp-one,  according  to  Hetherington. 

-  The  Inforniation  of  Owen  Callaghan  and  Murtagh  Downing  taken  upon  Oath 
before  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Patient  "Ward,  Enight,  Lord  Mavor  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  4th  of  Maj-,  1681. 

'  The  Information  of  Bemard  Dennis  taken  upon  Oath  before  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Patient  "Ward,  Knight,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Londoti. 
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coming  over ;  which  was  to  serve  His  Majestj  and  the  Kingdom,  and 
that,  when  he  pleased,  wo  were  willing  to  retura  home.  After  this,  he 
told  me  that  His  Majesty  intended  to  impeach  Mr.  Hetherington." 

Hetherington  also  mentions  that  there  was  some  time  since  one 
Mr.  Hurlev,  a  Protestant,  tliat  came  over  and  could  mate  a  very 
considerable  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland  ;  that  David  Fitz- 
Gerald  tried  to  gain  him  for  the  Sham  Plot  Office,'  hiit  as  lie  detested 
it,  thev  got  him  clapped  up  in  the  Marshalsea.  Then  he  concludcs 
his  piéces jusiijícatives  with  the  following  vigorous  oomment :  '*  There 
is  one  thing  moi'e  I  may  not  omit,  which  is  that  David  Fitz  Gerald 
upon  a  hearing  between  him  and  Mr.  Williara  Hetherington  before  the 
King  and  Council  did  assert  "  that  he  could  procure  forty  Irishmen 
for  forty  pound  to  swear  to  whatever  he  desired  them  "  ;  upon  which 
it  was  replied  "  that  he  gave  an  honourable  character  to  his  country- 
men."  Then  he  concludes,  "I  think  these  sufficient  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  intrigue ;  for  he's  but  an  ill  woodman  that  cannot  discover 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  beast  by  the  view  of  his  excrement." 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde  still  continued  to  profess  in  public  his  belief 
in  the  plot,  the  existence  of  which  he  denied  in  private.  He  ordered 
tlie  arrest  of  O'SulIivan  Mór  and  O'Sullivan  Beare.  Here  is  how  his 
admirer  and  biographer  Carte^  defends  his  conduct.  "  He  knew  in 
what  ticklish  circumstances  he  stood  and  how  vigilant  his  eneraies 
were  in  looking  out  for  some  pi'etence  to  charge  him  with  remissness 
in  the  duty  of  his  post ;  so  that  though  lie  had  fornierlv  declined 
giving  general  orders  for  taking  up  the  head  of  septs  without  any 
accusation  against  them,  purely  because  they  had  the  power  to  do 
hurt,  yet  lie  now  thought  fit  to  secure  O'SulIivan  Moore  and  O'Sullivan 
Beer.  These  gentlemen,  in  casc  a  rebellion  should  be  raised  in 
Munster,  were  the  most  able  of  any  to  support  it,  being  the  chiefs  of 
two  powerful  septs,  and  having  numerous  followings  in  that  provincc. 
They  were  the  most  Iikely  to  join  in  such  an  affair,  beeause  they  had 
lost  their  estates  by  the  last  rebellion,  and  were  reduced  to  a  very 
indigent  condition,  being  maintained  purely  by  the  hospitality  and 
contribution  of  their  old  vassals  and  dependants,  so  that  they  had 
little  to  lose  and    much   to   hope    from  another.     Yet  these   men 


1  Those  who  were  trying  lo  prove  that  the  Oatea  l'lot  was  a  sham. 
^Carte  :  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  516,  517. 
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submitted  to  be  taken  up  without  the  least  opposition  or  attempt  of 
escaping,  though  it  is  eertain  that  the  affection  which  their  followers 
bore  them  was  such  that  they  would  have  died  by  their  side,  if  thev 
had  been  minded  to  oppose  being  taken  into  custody.  The  Duke  of 
Ormonde  thought  the  ease  with  which  this  was  done  to  he  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  was  no  design  of  a  Popish  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
because  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  if  there  had  been 
any  ;  and  certainly  their  surrendering  themselves  so  quietly  in  such  a 
time,  after  a  plot's  being  declared  and  prosecuted  with  so  much  fury, 
was  as  strong  a  proof  of  their  own  opinion  of  their  innocence." 

From  the  summer  of  1681  to  the  spring  of  1682  the  judges  in  most 
parts  of  Ireland  were  kept  busy  disposing  of  cases  in  connexion  with 
the  pretended  plot.  Ormonde,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1681,  says  :  '•  All  the  business  here  belongs  to  the 
Term  and  the  Judges,  and  at  the  Council  there  is  little  more  to  do 
than  to  hear  witnesses,  some  come  out  of  England  and  some  producing 
themselves  here ;  and  all  of  them,  I  doubt,  for  swearing  themselves. 
Those  that  went  out  of  Ii-eland  with  bad  English  and  worse  clothes 
are  retumed  well-bred  gentlemen,  well  caronated,  peiTÍwigged  and 
clothed.  Brogues  and  leather  straps  are  converted  to  f ashionable  shoes 
and  glitteiing  buckles  ;  whieh.  next  to  the  zeal  Tories,  Thieves,  and 
Friars  have  for  the  Protestant  religion.  is  a  main  inducement  to  bring 
in  a  shoal  of  informers  ....  The  worst  is  they  are  so  miserably 
poor  thíit  we  are  fain  to  give  them  some  allowance ;  and  they  find  it 
niore  honourable  and  safe  to  be  the  king's  evidence  than  a  cowstealer, 
though  that  be  their  natural  profession.  But  seriously,  it  is  vexatious 
and  uneasy  to  be  in  awe  of  such  a  soit  of  rogues.  Xow  that  they 
are  discarded  by  the  zealous  suborners  of  the  city  they  would  fain 
invent  and  swear  what  loight  recommend  them  to  another  party  ;  but 
as  they  have  not  honestv  to  swear  truth,  so  they  have  not  the  wit  to 
invent  probably.  It  is  íor  want  of  something  else  to  say,  that  I  fall 
upon  this  character  of  an  Irish  witness.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  is  yet 
alive,  but,  I  think,  his  friends  do  not  hope  he  will  ever  come  down 
stairs."^ 

Ormonde  had  given  the  judges  when  they  were  going  on  circuit  in 
the  summer  of  1681  instructions  to  enquire  particularly  into  the  plot 


1  Carte  :  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  .\pp.,  pp.  109,  110. 
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and  send  him  an  account  of  tlicir  proceedings.  Henrv  Hen  and 
Sir  Standish  Hartstong;e,  Barons  of  the  Excliequer,  went  the  Munster 
circuit.  They  had  Co  try  the  case  of  those  Munster  gentleraen  who  were 
accuscd  of  the  plot,  but  according  to  David  Ó  Bruadair^  their  timidity 
prevented  them  from  exposing  the  perjuries  of  the  inforraers.  It  was 
different  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Xeating  and  Mr.  Justice  Herbert, 
who  went  the  Connacht  circuit.  A  brief  account  of  their  proceedings 
is  given  by  Carte,-  and  it  agrees  substantially  with  the  account  given 
by  David  Ó  Bruadair  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keating's  action  at  tlie 
Munster  assizes  held  at  Limerick  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
Murphy  and  Downj^  were  the  two  informers  who  appeared  at  this  trial. 
O  Bruadair  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  then 
tried  and  acquitted,  but  they  were  doubtless  some  of  those  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  depositions  of  the  informers  given  above.  We  know 
that  Colonel  Daniel  O'Donovan  was  one  of  them,  for  in  a  petition 
presented  by  hira  to  King  James  II,  about  September,  1689,  he  states 
"  that  petitioner  sufFered  long  imprisonment  by  the  oppression  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Orrery  and  others,  and  was  tried  for  his  life  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Xeatinge  and  Sir  llichard  Keynells  on  account  of 
the  late  pretended  plot,  as  the  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  your 
Majesty's  Attorney-General  can  testify,  whereby  most  of  his  small 
acquired  fortune  was  exhausted."  *  Wemay  conclude  thisbrief  account 
of  the  pretended  plot  in  the  County  of  Limerick  with  the  words  of 
Carte^: — ''lt  is  very  strange  that  this  multitude  of  Irish  witnesses, 
which  made  so  terrible  a  noise  in  England,  could  not  serve  to  convict 
so  much  as  one  man  in  their  own  country.  But  it  is  still  more  strange, 
that  after  such  notorious  perjuries,  as  plainly  appeared  in  this  affair 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  no  law  should  yet  pass  in  England  for  the  severe 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  that  ciime,  in  cases  where  the  lives 
of  others  are  taken  away,  their  estates  forfeited,  their  blood  tainted, 
their  families  ruined,  and  their  names  conveyed  down  as  traitors  to 
the  execration  of  all  posterity  .     .     .     Our  ancestors  possibly  had  no 


*  Infra,  pp.  272-275. 

-  Carte,  ut  supra,  pp.  515,  516. 
•'  Vide  infra,  pp.  284,  28-5. 

*  D'Alton  :  King  Jumes's  Irish  .\rmy  I.iat  (1689).  2n(l  etlitiou,  Lomlon,  1861, 
vol.  11,  p.  714. 

*  Carte,  ut  supra,  p.  517. 
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experience  of  so  flagitioiis  a  erime  to  mak('  it  needful  to  provide 
against  it,  but  their  descendants  .  .  .  should  methinks  deem  it 
reasouable  to  provide  by  human  terrors  against  a  crime  so  impious  in 
its  nature  and  so  mischievous  iu  its  consequences.  The  Jewish  Law 
of  old,  the  Civil  Law  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Common  Law  of  alraost 
all  otlier  countries  in  Europe  have  in  such  cases  estabUshed  the 
hx  talionig.     Nec  lex  ed  iustior  ulla." 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 

Part  I,  p.  xi,  last  line.  The  name  O'Brodcr,  anglicized  Broderick, 
is  not  uncommon  iii  Co.  Donegal  and  tlie  neighbouring  counties. 

Part  I,  p.  XXX,  1.  25.  Sir  John  FitzGerald  was  married  in  167-1 : 
cf.  Part  II,  p.  167. 

Part  I,  p.  xxxii,  1.  4,  for  óeapa  read  geapa 

Part  I,  p.  61,  note*.  lollann  Airmdheai'g  mac  E.íogh  Gréag  is 
called  in  some  copies  of  the  story  tícaipe  na  peaccriiaine  (cf. 
Part  II,  p.  87).  There  is  also  another  stoiy  called  Gaccpa  lollainn 
Qipmóeips  mic  Ríog  Gappáinne.  (Information  supplied  to  me  by 
Mi-.  Walter  Purton.) 

Part  I,  pp.  102-104.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  O'Rahillj  in  Gadelica  i, 
pp.  204-206,  points  out  that  the  incident  of  the  curing  of 
Mac  Eochadha's  broken  leg  is  taken  from  Echtra  an  Chetharnaig 
chaoilriabaig  ;  see  O'Gradj's  Silva  Gadelica  i,  p.  281. 

Part  I,  p.  194.  In  a  catalogue  of  Irish  Mss.  sold  by  John  0'Daly, 
Anglesea  Street,  Dublin,  the  poem  in  praise  of  t^e  Duke  of  Ormonde 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  "  Dermot  O'Meara,  a  starveling 
apothecary."     (Information  siipplied  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Mac  Neill.) 

Part  I,  p.  198,  note  *,  dele  1.  6  from  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Part  ir,  p.  142,  1.  26,  for  third  read  second 

Part  ir,  pp.  174-176.  David  ÓBruadair's  authorship  of  Poem  xxvi 
(infra,  pp.  172-204),  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  the  concluding 
stanzas  of  it  (Er.  lxvi-lxxi),  are  confirmed  by  the  following  rann  in 
H.  5.  4,  p.  146  (T.C.D.),  a  Ms.  transcribed  seemingly  from  a  Ms. 
of  the  poet's  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  in  1699-1701,  in  which 
David  Ó  Bruadair  thus  justifies  his  introduction  of  the  fowl  and 
other  domestic  animals  into  the  elegy : — 

Im  cuipeam  ap  accaib  geala  an  liluipip  ip  pedpp 
t)o6onnapcpa  a  mbeaca  i  n-ea^ap  uige  na  nbtíih 
5ibé  abubaipc  ntíp  óeap  cup  ceapc  pan  lonab  a  bctíib 
ní  cusaim  bom  aipe  a  bpeac  peac  bui^ne  btín. 

In  my  dirge  on  the  bright  deeds  of  Maurice,  the  noble  and  good, 
I  regarded  their  lives  as  a  theme  for  the  weaving  of  song ; 
Though  some  deem  it  not  nice  for  the  fowl  to  be  put  where  they  are, 
I  attend  to  their  judgments  no  more  than  to  bulrushes  white. 


ouaNaiRe  f)di5ió  uí  SRuaoaip 
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ouQNaiRe  ódiGió  uí  SRuaoaiR 

I.— a  óia  r\a  N-uile 

[Mss.  Muipl)y  iv,  xii  (m)  ;  E.I.A.  23  G  24  (G),  23  L  37  (L) :  Dáibi  6 
btiuabaiTi  ccc.  (m,  G,  1.).  This  poem  is  direeted  agaiiist  those  faithless  clerics 
who,  followiiig  iii  the  lootsteps  of  Luther,  und  relyiiig  oii  the  protectioii  of  a  Duke, 
fiU  the  laiid  with  strife  and  try  to  persuade  the  woihi  that  their  wretched  little 
path  of  piivate  juilgmeiit  is  hetter  than  the  faitii  that  lias  saved  millions.  Those 
clerics  are,  no  douht,  the  Irish  EemonstrHnts  led  hy  Peter  Walsh,  O.S.F.,  whom 
Ormonde  used  as  tcols  to  lceej)  the  Irish  Church  iii  a  c&iitiiiu;il  state  ofinteinal 
turmoil  aiid  dissen>ion  for  nioie  than  a  dozen  vi  ars  after  tlie  Restoration. 
Ormonde,  indeed,  in  a  letter  written  hy  hiin  to  tlie  Eaii  of  Arran  from  Dublin, 
December  29th,  1(380,  openly  ackiiowledges  that  this  wns  the  giand object  he  had  in 
view  : — "  My  irim  wns  to  work  a  division  aiiiong  the  Hoiiiish  cleigy,  and  1  believe 
I  had  comitassed  it,  to  t'ne  great  seciirity  of  the  Government  iind  Protestants,  and 
against  the  opposition  of  the  Pope,  and  his  creatures  and  Nuncios,  if  I  had  not 
been  removed  from  tlie  Government,  and  if  direct  contiar^  couiisels  had  not  been 
taken  and  lield  by  m^siiccessors,  of  wliom  soine  were  too  indulgeiit  to  the  whole 
body  of  Papists,  and  olhersnotmiich  acquainted  with  aiiv  oí'them,  iior  considering 
the  advantages  of  tlie  division  designed  "  (C;Tte:  Life  olthe  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
London,  1736,  vol.  ii,  App.  p.  101).  Shoitly  after  his  reinoval  from  the  otfite  of 
Lord  Lieuteiijint  he  tlius  sums  up  the  effect  of  his  policy  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  wriiteii  on  July  19th,  1670:  "When  I  left  tliut  Xingdom,  all  was 
quiet ;  the  tide  ran  the  right  ■way ;  there  were  but  one  or  two  bed-rid  Pojiish 
Bishops  in  Irelaiid.  Now  the  loyal  [i.e.  the  Remonstrants]  are  op[)ressed ;  the 
disloyal  in  power  to  suppress  them.  Every  Province  hath  a  Poiiisli  Archbishop  " 
(Carte :  Ormonde,  vol.  ii,  p.  418). 

David  0  Bruadair  is  at  one  with  other  contemporary  Catholic  authorities  and 
writers  in  condemning  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  Valesian  party.  The  Primate, 
Edmund  0'Reilly,  Árchbishop  of  Armagh,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  August,  1668, 
calls  TaafEe  aud  Walsh  "  isti  duo  Gog  et  Magog,  prodromi  Antichristi "  (Spici- 
legiiim  Ossoriense,  vol.  i,  p.  459) ;  Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  reports  on 
October  6th,  1669,  that  Caron  and  Walsh  were  looked  on  as  apostates  at  Rome 
(P.  Walsh:  History  of  the  Irish  Remonstrance,  1674,  p.  756),  whilst  the 
Franciscan  Commissary-General  in  Flanders,  Fr.  James  de  Riddere,  writing  from 
Mechlin,  ISth  December,   1664,  to  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  alludes  to  the 

I 

a  óia  na  n-uile  nac  lonann  ip  éa^  b'iomcup 

piasaiL  puippe  an  puilinscig  péiliomóa 

a  mbliaóna  a  poipm  a^d  pille  le  péiciúnaib 

nac  piabann  pulans  a  nun^a  50  péaptínca. 
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title  of  ••  The  Humble  Eemonstrance,  Acknowledgement,  Protestation  an< 
Petition  of  the  Eoman  Catholick  Clergy  of  Ireland,"  and  calls  its  promoters  "istos 
Protestantes  Hibemos."  Whereupon  P.  Walsh  remarks:  "  Yoii  mav  note  how, 
botb  to  flatter  the  Cardinal  and  render  the  Bemonstrants  more  bateful,  he,  no  leE^^ 
equÍTOcallj  than  scomf ully,  stiles  them  here  '  those  Irish  ProUglanls ' ;  albeit 
indeed  without  anv  other  ground  than  that  the  Formularv  or  Profession  of 
Ailegiance  subscribed  bv  them  is,  by  reason  of  some  parts  theieof,  intituled  also 
a  Protestation  "  (Walsh,  l.c.  p.  508).  But  the  appellation  was  not  so  unjustifiable 
as  Walsh  would  trj"  to  make  us  believe,  for,  when  he  attempts  to  prore  hi«  own 
orthodoiy,  he  can  only  do  so  by  condemning  the  popes  of  the  prececiing  six 
centxmes  as  heretics,  calling  them  followers  of  Gregory  TII,  "the  founder  of  th*- 
Gregorian  Sect  and  the  Hildebrandine  Heresy  "  (Walsh,  l.c,  p.  520,  &c.). 

In  E.  rv  T^oibiopc  an  xiéaSgúna  may  refer  to  Jobn,  Lord  B  )barts  o 
Truro,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  after  Ormonde,  from  the  ISthof  Februarv,  166Í 
till  Julv,  1670.  The  xise  of  the  form  Eobert  instead  of  Bobarts  mav  be  paralleleu 
£rom  other  documents  of  that  time ;  v.g.  Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dubiin,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  dated  25th  February  (6th  March),  1669,  ealls  him 
"Dominum  Bobertum  "  (Spic.  Oss.  i,  p.  471).  As  Lord  Bobarts'  policv,  how- 
ever,  was  adverse  to  the  Bemonstrants,  it  would  seem  that  the  poem  must  have 
been  written  very  shortly  after  he  assumed  office.  If  the  reference  is  not  to  Lord 
Eobarts,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  Bobert  in  these  years  sufficientlj-  proiuinec- 
to  be  mentioned  speciallj-  by  the  poet.  Captain  Bobert  Fitzgerald  was  propose'. 
to  tbe  Crown  for  a  Privy  Councillorship  in  1679,  at  the  time  of  the  Oates  plot,  as 
beiug  amongst  "  the  most  zealous  for  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,"  and  Sii 
Bobert  Talbot  was  sent  by  Ormonde  to  aid  Walsh  in  forcing  the  Synod  held  ij. 
Dublin  in  June,  1666,  to  subscribe  the  Bemonstrance  and  the  sii  Sorbonne 
propositions. 

Metre. — Qiiifián :     (_)    la    _    i     _    _    i    _    _    é     ú    _.] 


0  God  of  the  universe,  is  it  not  like  undergoing  deatli 
To  see  how  the  all-perfect  rule  of  the  bounteous  and  patient  Lord 
Is  being  depraved  and  distorted  by  debtors^  this  very  vear, 
Who  cannot  endure  its  controUing  restraint  with  sobrietj  ? 

'  Debtors:  sinners,  transgressors  of  the  laws.  The  •words  are  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  Pater  Xoster:  map  niai6eaTnuit>ne  bdp  bpeióeaninaib 
pém,  sicut  demittimus  debitoribus  nostris. 

B  2 


4  a  oia  r\a  M-uiLe  [i 

n 
an  spian  t)o  &uba&  'p  ap  cumaó  l)0  ppéipóiíilib 
ip  pciallaó  cuinice  cumne  na  péapgntíipe 
lat)  ní  hionsnaó  linne  t)o  léipmtjcab 
'p  an  cliap  cap  ciomna  05  cuicim  1  t)cpéacúipeacc. 

III 
Ciall  na  cloinne  pe  an  t)uine  t)o  cpéig  a  uiiilacc 

00  ciap  506  imiol  t>on  cpuinne  le  pcléip  cnúca 

a  &ia  an  can  ciocpai&  ip  cupa  cum  séapcunncuip 
cia  an  Cú  Óulainn  bup  uppa  pe  pló  lompa  ? 

IV 

Odn-iappaip  lonaclann  soime  t)o  cpéacc  gcunipa 
ip  'na  &iai&  a  mionna  &o  millea&  'p  &o  baoc&iulca& 

1  liaccain  liopca  bap  mbuUa  bo  bpéag  cum&ac 
an  pia  cum  gliocaip  leac  "Roibiop&  an  péaggtjna? 

T 

lcmla  an  &ciocpai&  50  piopma&ac  pécúplac 
'pan  cpliab  &o  piciop  na  pi&ipe  peíp  cúipce? 
ah  bpia&pa  mmipcip  muiniceac  méicglúineac 
ap  c'piacaib  lonagaip  longan  &o  c'péinn  lomca? 

VI 

a  liaig  mo  cmnip  &á  n-impip  bóim  pionnpa 
pe  pianpa  piopcaice  puime  na  péimcidnhcac 
&ap  pia  ní  cuisimpe  buinge  &o&  iiiaocionnpma& 
mun  &ciai&  ap  lonacaib  Upariian  aon&iuice. 

n,  1.  2  ciTinit)e  cuinne,  m,  G;  cuinice  coinne,  L.    1.  3  50  léip  mtSóba, 
G,  m.    1.  4  f  a  cliap,  m,  G.  iii,  l.  1,  a  om.  m,  G.    1.  2  rsléipcnúé,  m,  G. 

IV,  1.  1  lonaclainn,  m,  G;  épéaóca,  L.  1.  2  mionnaib,  L.  1.  4  a  pia, 
m,  G;  Tíiobiont),  L;  contracted  to  the  single  letter  Tí,  m,  G  ;  péagtína,  L. 
T,  L  1  a  6ia  an  cc,  m.  L  2  t)0  péiji,  L;  t)0  otn.  m,  G.  L  3  meac,  G,  m. 
L  4  lonagap,  L;  lonagaip,  m,  G;  lomóa,  m,  G;  lomca,  L.  vi,  L  2  peim 
ciunncac,  m,  G.  L  3  baocionnpma,  m,  G.  L  4  muna  cciat>,  m,  G; 
lonnacaib  upaman,  m,  G,  L. 


'  His  :  the  allusion  is  to  Luther. 

^  Cú  Chulainn:  the  champion  who  defended   Ulster  single-handed,  in  th» 
etories  of  the  TJlster  cycle ;  cf .  Part  i,  p.  69,  n.*. 
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II 

Dark  is  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  elements, 

And  rent  is  the  covering  snrface  of  earth's  grassy  conntenance, 

I  deem  it  no  ■wonder  that  they  should  thns  wholly  extinguished  be, 

Seeing  that  clerics  transgressing  their  oaths  into  treason  fall. 

m 
Their  motive  is  like  unto  his,^  who  forsook  his  obedience  vowed 
And  plagued  every  fringe  of  the  worid  with  invidious  bickering8 ; 
0  God,  when  both  Thou  and  they  come  to  the  strict  account-scrutinv 
"Where  shall  they  find  a  Cú  Chulainn'  to  act  as  their  advocate  ? 

IV 

Shouldst  Thou  retribution  exact  for  the  pain  of  Thy  fragrant  wounds, 
Lespite  which  they  break  all  their  vows  and  abandon  them  wantonly, 
"With  prolix  harangues  though  he  strive  to  pervert  Thy  bull  speciouslv, 
Shall  Eobert^  the  smooth-gowned  be  able  to  match  Thee  in  subtlety  ? 

T 

Shall  an  Earl*  with  six  couple  of  henchmen'  arrive  disputatiously, 
Arraved  as  a  knight  of  the  court,  at  the  mountain  alluded  to  ?* 
Shall  a  stiff-necked  and  greasy-loined  minister"  ever  be  capable 
Of  paying  the  debts  which  he  owes  Thee  for  rending  Thy  envied  flock? 

VI 

0  Physieian,  who  curest  my  ills,  if  Thou  dealest  a  fencing  cut 

At  tlie  trim  self-conceited  esteem  of  these  finical  criminals, 

Faith,  I  know  of  their  braves  none  so  mad  as  with  Thee  to  engage  in 

fight, 
If  he  come  not  secured  by  the  safeguard  of  Ormonde's  distinguished 

duke. 

'  Robert  the  smooth-gowned  (Tiéassúna,  qu.  péiÓgÚTia):  the  person  alluded 
to  is  uncertain.  If  he  be  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  the  poem  should  be  dated  1666;  if 
Lord  Robarta,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  date  would  be  earlj-  in  1670. 

*  Earl :  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  created  Duke  of  Onnonde  30th  March,  1661 ; 
cf.  Part  I,  p.  58,  n.*,  and  the  Introduction  to  poem  ra,  ibid.,  pp.  18,  19. 

-  That  is,  with  twelve  jurjmen. 

*  The  mountain  alluded  to  is  the  Hill  of  Sion,  where  the  strict  account-scrutiny 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  referred  to  in  R.  m,  L  3,  of  the  present  poem,  shall  take 
place  according  to  Irish  tradition  ;  vide  supra,  Part  i,  p.  17,  n.-. 

"  A  minister  of  the  court  or  govemment,  seeminglv. 


l 


a  óia  na  N.uile  [i 

VII 

lapaéc  coipbce  cumse  na  Tiibpéagcúméac 
b'piap  le  cubaipc  a  cumaió  a  Tijlécúin^e 
5106  lappacc  mnme  an  ciomlacc  cpélíábaó 
ba  piabac  lonnmap  na  bpuinge  bo  géiU  ptjici. 

VIII 

CiG  an  peap  buile  pi  cuipeap  1  scéill  búinne 
1  mbpiacpaib  bpiopca  le  conapa  clécljncaip 
pian  beag  pmgil  jup  pme  map  pcéiclúipvj 
lond  an  biaóacc  cumamn  ap  óuiTig  bo  léi^iunaib? 

IX 

piappuig  cuille  bon  cpionnac  t)o  péit)  cúmne 
a  mbliaóna  b'upcap  upcpa  ip  éilniu^aó 
piam  an  bpibip  a  pujaó  1  péigiunaib 
lapmap  pme  le  a  bciocpaó  an  plé  ib  múpcail. 

X 

a  6ia  cdp  mipce  óo  puipeac  bo  péip  a  lon^ca 
1  nl)iai&  a  cuipce  'poTi  ^culaic  bo  céabcionnpcainn  ? 
biaió  50  pu'Tn'eaó  bd  pppion^ap  lona  ppéliongca 
ip1)iaió  a  ciobal  'pan  polla  map  céapctínac. 

XI 

biaió  ag  imgpeim  ciomaipce  an  cpéacúpa 
pialcum  pionna  na  luinge  nac  paobpciupcap, 
pciallpa  an  ppiopaib  le  mbpipceap  506  ppaocgliunbop 
50  piaónaó  conaclann  cumuipc  na  gclaonpónac 


Yii,  1.  2  a  cuaiiiait),  m,  G.  1.  3  lapaóc,  ui,  G,  L  ;  an  om,  m,  G.  1.  4  loniuip, 
L  ;  lonnrtiap,  m,  G.  viii,  1.  3  pmne,  m,  G,  L ;  lúicpicc,  m,  G.  l.  4  no  nO., 
m,  G  ;  lona  a  nb.,  L.  ix,  L  1  cionnaó,  m,  G ;  peit»,  m,  G,  L  ;  cúmne,  m, 
G.  l.  2  éilnitJgaO  (so  to  be  pronounced),  L.  L  4  a  otn.  L ;  plé,  m,  G. 
X,  \.  1  cap,  m,  G,  L;  pulans,  m,  G.  L  3  biait),  L;  biat>,  m,  G;  puini6, 
L.    L   4  cit)eal,  m,  G.  xi,  L  biaió,  Mss. ;   L  4  piagnac,  m,  G,  L ; 

ccumuips,  m,  G. 

1  The  "  leader  bright  "  is  Christ. 

-  The  "poorprivate  path"  istheProtestantpathof  piivate  judgmentin  niatfcrs 
of  religion. 

3  Cf.  1  Thess.  V.  8:  Nos  autem,  qui  diei  sumus,  sobrii  simus,  induti  loricam 
ftdei  et  caritatis  et  galeam  spem  salutis;  and  Eph.  vi.  16,  In  onmibus  aumeutes 
scnhmjidei,  in  quo  possitis  omnia  tela  nequissimi  ignea  extinguere. 
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vn 
The  corrupt  and  un-Irish  conceits  of  this  renegade  forger-clique 
Banefullj  swerved  from  the  loyalty  due  to  their  leader  hright' ; 
Though  a  quest  of  pref erment  the  aim  of  this  thrice  crafty  intrigue  he, 
Brindled  and  streafced  shall  the  wealth  he  of  all  those  who  vield  to  it. 

vm 
Who  is  this  lunatic  raving,  who  tries  to  persuade  us  all 
With  cractling  loquacitj,  howling  forth  lying  hjpotheses, 
That  a  poor  private  path*  is  a  far  older  hreastplate  and  shield  of  f aith' 
Than  the  pious  societj*  shared  in  by  numberless  hosts  of  men  ? 

rx 
Go,  too,  and  ask  of  that  fox^  who  contrived  this  year  secretly 
Against  us  a  blow  of  destruction  and  infamous  injury, 
If  anyone  bom  in  the  regions  of  all  the  world  ever  knew 
The  dregs  of  a  tribe  who  could  argue  with  Thee  in  Thy  wakened 
wrath. 

X 

Had  he  not  better,  0  God,  have  remauied  to  his  unction'  true, 
Clad  in  that  robe'  he  was  after  his  birth  first  invested  in  ? 
Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  shall  ever  be  wrangling  and  quarrelling,' 
And  his  name  on  the  roll  shall  be  entered  as  that  of  a  torturer. 

XI 

The  brave  watch-hounds  fair  of  the  bark,  which  is  guided  infallibly,* 
Shall  harass  and  worry  the  whole  of  his  traitorous  foUowing, 
And  the  Spirit,^"  who  crusheth  presumptuous  passion,  shall  publicly 
Rend  in  pieces  the  rabble  cabal  of  those  evil-intentioned  men. 

*  Pious  societjr,  ar\  biaóaóc  6uTnamTi :  literally,  the  social  religion  ;  that  is, 
the  Catholic  Church  considered  as  a  "  societas  religiosa  perfecta." 

*  Foi :  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

*  Unction :  the  unction  with  chrism  in  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  of  the  person 
baptized.     The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  above  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  125,  n.'. 

'  The  wbite  robe  of  baptism  in  which  neopbjtes  are  clad. 

*  The  translation  of  this  line  is  rather  difficult.  I  take  it  that  rpéliOTi5ca 
is  a  noun  formed  from  fpéling,  which  is  probably  the  same  word  as 
fpéiplms. 

'  That  is.  the  noble  chieftains  who  are  steadfastlv  loval  to  the  infallible 
Catholic  Church. 

'0  The  Holv  Ghost. 
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XII 

t)iainnne  t)'  piopcaib  ttiic  TÍIuipe  'p  a  caoThcúipce 
50  biaóa  bligceac  i  n-imp  típ  naonitígbap, 
biaió  bap  nice  ip  bap  gcuipleanna  1  scéim  cunTLcarp 
5an  cia  gan  cpicip  1  t)cuppap  bap  Dcpéinppionnpa. 


IL— lONMSa  O'pélNN  élRlONN 

[Mss. :  Murpliy  xii  (m) ;  R.I.A.  23  G  24  (G),  23  L  37  (L). 
The  poem  is  inscribed  Qn  peaji  céabna  ccc.  (m,  6,  L,  i.e.  Oáibi  6 
bTiuabaip  in  each  case)  uim  an  sctjip  gcéabna  (L).  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  treated  of  in  the  preceding  poem,  as  L  states,  being  directed  against 
one  who  to  gratifjr  the  avarice  of  others  hastens  the  ruin  of  his  native  land,  which 
lies  weak  and  helpless  beneath  his  hand  (Rr.  i-ii).  These  words  could  be 
interpreted  as  referring  to  Ormonde,  but  R.  11,  1.  4  púca  péill  péacaiii  nó 
pfocap  PTidir  seem  to  prove  that  Peter  Walsh  is  the  person  principallv  aimed  at. 
Finally,  David  prays  that  God  may  tum  aside  the  wrath  of  Erin's  enemies,  and 
humble  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  rejection  of  Divine  grace,  and  by  increasing 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  union  guide  the  Church,  the  King,  and  the  State  in  the 
way  of  lasting  peace  (Rr.  iii-iv). 
/--  ThÍ8  prayer  for  the  King  and  the  State  might  seem  to  point  to  the  reign  of 
j  James  II,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  prayers  were  ordered  during  the 
I  reign  of  Charles  II.  For  instance,  in  the  National  Council  assembled  at  Dublin 
*'  in  Bridge  Street,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ileynolds  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge," 
17-20  June,  1670,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Primate,  the  Venerable  Oliver 
Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  following  statute  was  passed : — Quoniam 
Apostolus  praecipit  ut  fiant  obsecrationes  et  orationes  pro  omnibus  hominibus,  pro 
regibus  et  omnibus  qui  in  sublimitate  constituti  sunt,  parochi  atque  etiam  regulares 
in  suis  conventibus  diebus  dominicis  moneant  populum  ut  einguli  Deum  orent  pro 
Serenissimis  Carolo  11°  et  Catharina,  Eege  et  Eegina  nostris,  ut  Deus  eis  omnem 
felicitatem  et  insuper  prolem  elargiri  dignetur ;  item  pro  Excellentissimo  Domino 
Prorege  Hibernise ;  necnon  pro  felici  AngliaB,  Hiberniae  et  Scotiae  regimine,  et 
eadem  intentione  dicantur  iisdem  diebus  Litanise  Beatissimse  Virginis  Maríee  ante 

I 
lonnpa  b'péinn  éipionn  nac  coill  jan  bldc 
t)0  cúni  an  cé  céabcus  cum  cpíce  lona  dic 
an  c-tígbap  claon  óaopap  le  cíocpap  cdic 
a  óúicóe  pém,  péacuió  an  píopa  pltíip. 

XII,  1.  3  biai&,  L,  h-\,  G,  m.    1.  4  ciaó,  m,  G;  óia,  L ;  épicip,  L ;  cubuipc, 
m,  G;  ccuppap,  m,  G,  L. 

1, 1.  2  anáic,  m,  G  ;  lon  tíic,  L.    1.  4  óuióe,  m,  G. 


1  Clirist. 

*  Wood :  race  or  family ;  vide  supra,  Part  i,  p.  187,  n.^. 
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XII 

We  by  the  virtues  of  Mary's  Son,  and  of  His  charming  court, 
Shall  in  justice  and  piety  live  in  the  isle  of  our  saintly  sires  ; 
Then  shall  your  hopes  and  your  interests  enter  on  triuxnph's  path, 
Without  sadness  or  shuddering  marching  along  with  your  mighty 
prince.^ 


II.— 'TIS  SAD  FOR  ERIN'S  FENIAlí  BANDS 

vel  post  Missam  (vid.  Moran:  Memoirs  of  the  Most  fiev.  Oliver  Plunket:  Duffy, 
Dtiblin,  1861,  p.  117).  Four  years  earlier  Peter  "Walsh  at  his  Dublin  Synod, 
11-25  June,  1666,  had  proposed  the  following  decree,  ■vrhich,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  succeeded  in  carr^ing  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Father  Dominic 
Dempsey,  O.S.F.,  and  Father  Long,  S.J.  : — Statutum  est,  ut  quilibet  sacerdos 
saecularis,  et  cuiusvis  Ordinis  Regularis  singulis  diebus  dominicis  et  festis,  et 
specialiter  omnibus  diebus  quibus  vel  a  Rege  vel  Frorege  preces  publica  indicuníur, 
fundat  certas  preces,  et  Laicos  similiter  facere  moneat,  pro  felice  successTi 
Serenissimi  Regis  nostri  Caroli  Secundi,  Eeginae,  totiusque  domus  Regiae,  necnon 
Eicellentissimi  Domini  Jacobi  Ducis  Ormoniae,  et  familiae  eius  (P.  "Walsh  :  Hist. 
Irish  Remonstrance,  p.  742).  But  the  pian  beas  finsil  of  the  Hemonstrants, 
which  David  reprobated  in  the  preceding  poem  (R.  vm),  is  still  more  apparent  in 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  P.  Walsh  to  prove  tliat  the  King  had  authority 
to  command  all  spirituals  universallv,  not  onlv  things  not  ptireli/  but  also  those 
purelt/  such,  provided  they  were  not  against  the  natural  or  divine  law,  that  all 
subjects  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  no  matter  what  religion  tliev  professed,  true  or  false 
were  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  such  ordinances,  for  the  authority  of  Kings  to 
command  such  things  flowed  necessarily  from  the  supreme  royal  or  civil  power  of 
Eings,  was  quite  independent  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  could  not  be  lost  by 
heresy  or  any  other  infidelity  any  more  than  their  authority  in  temporals  (cf.  op. 
cit.,  pp.  707-709).  Even  Bishop  Bumet  in  his  "HÍ8tory  of  His  Own  Time" 
admits  that  Peter  "Walsh  was  "  in  nearly  all  points  of  controver8y  almost  wholly 
a  Protestant." 

Metre. — ampdn :     (_)     ú     _     é     é    _    _    í    _    á.] 

I 
'Tis  sad  for  Erin's  Fenian  bands,  that  blossomless  was  not  the  wood'' 
Which  formed  the  man  who  first  of  all  produced  and  planted  in  his 

stead' 
The  perjured  author,*  who  condemns,  as  prev  to  universal  greed, 
His  native  land — consider  well  this  piece  of  treacherous  deceit. 

s£ . 

'  In  his  stead  :  that  is,  who  begot  such  a  descendant  as  this  perjured  author. 

*  Perjured  author :  not  being  definitely  named,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  tle 
person  so  characterized  by  the  poet  is  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  or  his  tool,  Peier 
Walsh  :  cf.  the  Introduction  to  this  poem. 
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Cionncac  é  i  gcpéacculcaib  cpíce  ptíil 

a  nt)iu  50  héibéipioccac  paoi  na  Itíirii 

'p  mun  pionncpac  é  abéapamn  gup  t)ílpeac  btíip 

ptjca  péiTl  péacaip  nó  píocap  pptíip. 


a  óúiliTti  béiT^éinc  ap  an  t^puin^  actí 

1  lúib  500  lae  >  mbaojal  bo  t)puim  ap  6tíil, 

a  sciuineap  péin  méabuig  a  nsnaoi  'p  a  ngptíó 

ip  cúipling  ppaoc  ppéiplmje  a  nibío6ba&  cptíic. 

IV 

mtíc  500  pppé  b'éipig  t>o  Óíoóup  sptíp 
ip  mtjpcail  mémn  aonca&ac  aoib  'na  n-tíic. 
pciuip  an  scléip  scéillió  an  pí  'p  an  pctíc 
pan  gctíppa  ip  peil  péibpeap  a  j'lv  ■^o  bpac.  Anion. 


II,  1.  1  é  om.  m.     1.  2  aniug,  ra,  G,  L.     1.  3  pmoTi,  L;  bíolpac,  m,  G  ; 
t)tlfioc,  L.  iii,  1.  3  aip,  m,  G,  L.  iv,  1.  2  TnéiTin  aoncacac,  m,  G. 

L  3  sic  L  ;  an  cléip  c.,  m,  G ;  pig,  G,  m  ;  pa  pcdc,  m,  G,  L.     1.  4  péill,  m, 
G,  L  ;  50  bcip,  m. 


^  Land  of  Pál :  Ireland  ;  vide  supia,  Part  i,  p.  27,  n. 
'  Páca:  vide  supra,  Part  i,  p.  72,  n.^. 
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u 


He  Í8  guiltj  of  the  -wounds  inflicted  on  the  land  of  Fál,' 
Whicli  lies  to-day  beneath  his  hand  all  powerless  to  act  or  stir, 
And  were  the  danger  less,  I'd  say  that  he  deserves  the  doom  of  death, — 
.1  pewter  púca*  of  a  horse,  or  Peter^  of  the  brass  is  he. 

III 
f'reator,  mercj  show  to  those  who  at  the  hend  of  every  day 
Their  lives  in  dread  and  danger  pass,  in  consequence  of  fate's  decrees; 
Their  calm  and  peace  do  Thou  increase,  their  kindness,  charity,  and  love, 
And  humble  the  contentious  rage  of  their  opponents  once  for  aU. 


Bring  to  nought  that  wealth  which  hath  arisen  from  rejected  grace, 
And  wake  a  kindly  spirit  then  of  unity  to  take  its  place, 
l'he  true-believing  clergy  guide,  the  king  and  govemment  direct* 
In  the  course  which  8urely  shall  secure  to  them  unending  peace.  Amen. 


3  Peter :  the  worda  péacap  (pewter)  and  ptocap  seem  to  be  a  play  upon  tlie 
name  Peter  in  its  English  pronunciation.  The  onIy  prominent  person  named 
Péter  in  Ireland  at  this  time  who  would  suit  the  context  here  is  Peter  Walsb  : 
cf.  the  Introduction  to  this  poem. 

*■  Pravers  for  the  welfare  of  the  King  and  the  State  were  prescribed  by  tlie 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  thia  time:  cf.  the  Introduction  to  this 
poem. 


[     12     ]  [in 


III.— CReat)  ómne  nqc  Róluigpeaó 

Qn  25  lú  bo  SanipaÓ,  1672 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.  23  M  23  (M),  23  L  37  (L) ;  Ms.  hy  piaiiar  Tnóinréal  (P). 

In  M  and  P  introduced  thus:  t)dibi  6  bpuat>aiyi  ccc.  Gn  méat)  pin. 
The  date  and  the  occasion  of  its  composition  are  given  in  the  note  appended  by  the 
scribe  of  L  (vid.  infra).  The  poem  of  Geoffrey  O'Donoghue,  Cpéat)  í  an 
anbuain  po  ap  'Gipinn,  to  which  our  rann  is  the  conclusion,  has  been  edited  in 
the  works  of  that  poet  by  the  Eev.  P.  Dinneen  for  tbe  Gaelic  League  (Dublin, 
1902,  pp.  10-15),  butattention  is  not  called  there  to  the  fact  that  David  0  Bruadair 
is  the  author  of  the  last  stanza.  Itis  also  wrongly  stated  there  (l.c.  p.  33)  that  the 
lament  was  composed  for  "  the  head  of  the  branch  of  the  O'SulIivan  sept  settled 
in  the  County  of  Tipperary,"  whereas  the  subject  of  the  elegy  was  the  O'SuUivan 
Mór,  Eoghan  son  of  Domhnall,  who  passed  to  France  af  ter  the  Cromwellian  war, 

Cpéat)  óipne  nac  póluigpeaó  clacc  cannclaim, 
cpé  p6t)cuipTn  eosam  i  bpeapc  ppanncac 
géag  póipbile  b6pt)0ipip  bpeacLeaiiina 
pé  ap  c6pa  dp  nt)6cap  i  t)ceap  Ceanipac. 

Odibic  ua  bpuat)aip  (cpócaipe  6  Úia  6o)  bo  psptod  an  t)dn  i  t>o  pine 
on  c-abpan  cuap  an  25  Id  t)0  Sariiapa  .i.  Sacapn  Cinscfpe  na  bliagna 
1672,  ec  aj\  na  ai6p5ptob  le  Seagan  Scac  Id  Sc.  p6l  a  mblia&ain  ap 
fldnuigce  1708/9  [L]. 


1.  1  clacc-cannclaTTi,  L;  clacc  cannclaiTÍi,  M,  P.  1.  4  pe  a  cópa, 

L;  ap  nbóccup,  P;  mo  Oocap,  L. 


1  Eoghan  was  the  son  of  Domhnall  O'SuUivan  Mór  (who  died  1635)  by  his 
second  wife,  Johanna  Fitzmaurice,  daughter  of  Patrick,  lord  of  Kerry.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Ballymaloe,  parish  of  Xilmahon, 
barony  of  Imokilly,  Co.  Cork.  On  his  attainder  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates 
(1641-1652)  he  retired  to  France  with  his  son  and  heir,  Domhnall.  Domhnall 
was  living  in  1689,  and  seems  to  have  died  about  1699.  The  date  of  Eoghan's 
death  in  France  is  uncertain.  He  was  certainly  dead  in  1672,  and  probably  before 
1660. 


m]  [     13    ] 


III.— WHr  SHOULD  KOT  SORROW'S  GARB 

2óth  May,  1672 

and  died  there.  That  Eoghan  helongs  to  the  well-known  Kerry  family  ia  evident 
not  only  from  his  name  and  descent,  but  from  the  elegy  itself,  where  he  is  called 
hy  Geoffrey  oncú  loca  Léin  (l.c.  p.  14,  1.  349),  as  well  &s  from  the  thrrd  line  of 
this  rann  hy  DaTÍd.  The  erroneous  explanation  may  have  heen  occasioned  hy  the 
expiession  báp  ut  Suilleabáin  Siuipe  (l.c.  p.  11,  1.  273),  which,  however,  is 
nothing  but  a  poetic  epithet  refening  to  the  original  home  of  the  0'  Sullivana  near 
Cnoo  TlapanTi  in  Co.  Tipperary,  from  which  they  were  driven  at  an  early  date 
along  with  their  neighhours  and  relatives  of  the  eojanacc  TTIuThan,  the 
MacCarthy8,  who  for  the  same  reason  are  regularly  8poken  of  in  poetry  as  the 
MacCarthys  of  Cashel ;  vid.  supra,  p.  28,  note  *. 

Metre. — ariipán  :     é6__6__aau     _.] 

"Wliy  should  not  sorrow's  garb  grievouslj'  press  on  me 
For  Eoghan^  convoyed  to  his  grave  in  a  Franldsh  tomb  ? 
Branch  of  the  rose-tree  from  brink  of  the  trout-loved  Leamhain,^ 
"WTiom  better  my  hopes  would  have  placed  amidst  Tara's'  warmth. 

David  0  Bruadair — may  God  have  mercy  upon  him— copied  the  poem  [viz.  G. 
O'Donoghue's  Cpéat)  t  an  anbuam  f  o]  and  composed  the  ahove  aihjidn  [or 
sssonantal  stanza]  on  the  2óth  day  of  Summer  [i.e.  Mav],  that  is  on  Pentecost 
Saturday  of  the  year  1672.  Eecopied  hy  Seaghán  Stac  on  the  feast  of  St.  Paul 
[i.e.  the  25th  of  Janxiary]  in  the  year  of  our  salvation  1708,9  [L]. 


'  Leamhain,  the  river  Laune,  flows  from  Loch  Léin  and  enters  Castlemaine 
Harhour  at  Xillorglin,  Co.  Kerry.     It  is  still  noted  for  its  salmon  and  trout. 

•*  Tara,  in  Co.  Meath,  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchy.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  poet  refers  to  Teamhair  Luachra,  situated  somewhere  in  Sliabh  Luaehra,  the 
mountainous  district  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 
Its  exact  location  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  usually  identified  with  Béal 
Átha  na  Teamhrach,  in  parish  of  Dvsart,  near  Castleisland,  Co.  Kerry.  "Westropp 
(Ancient  Castles  of  County  Limericfc,  Proc.  B.I.A.,  May,  1906,  pp.  62-63)  would 
place  it  at  Fortrinard,  near  Abbeyfeale ;  but  his  reasons  are  not  convincing. 


[14]  [nr 


IV.— t)o  éaoilios  t)(3  RíRi5 

[Mss.:  R.I.A.  23  L  37,  p.  158  (L),  23  M  34,  p.  26  (M). 

In  neiiher  Ms.  is  aiiv  naiue  of  autlior  given,  but  in  both  it  follows  a  poem  by 
David  0  Bruadair.  As  both  these  Mss.  are  ancient  and  independent  of  each 
other,  it  is  possible  that  David  is  the  author.  In  L  it  foUows  the  preceding  poem, 
Cpéat)  6i|ine,  written  25th  Mhj,  1672,  and  in  M  it  follows  a  fragment 
(Rr.  xy-xvni)  of  Ip  maips  ná]i  cpean,  written  May,  1674,  and  the  subject- 
niatter  poinis  to  a  date  not  far  removed  from  these  years.  In  these  verses  David 
attaeks  the  pretensions  of  some  upstiirt  Cromwellian  who  gave  himself  out  f or  a  lord 
orchieftain  in  the  south  of  Co.  Clare,  but  who  is  finallv  discovered  to  be  nothing  but 

I 
t)o  paoileap  btí  pípib  gup  uaccaptín 
cípe  nó  caoipeac  t)ob  uaiple  ctíil 
cn  úaoipce  t)ub  bíobaij^^ip  t)uaipc  gan  t)án 
t)o  élainn  ^iolla  Coiriicig  í  Cuacaltíin. 

II 
t)o  bí  an  pcaoinpe  'na  píbuipc  i  n-uacccm  Cltíip 
'p  an  riiuinnceap  05  cíoólacaó  cuac  lona  Itíirii, 
t)0  puióeapa  lona  cuibpionn  le  huariiam  ctíic 
50  bpuiginn  a  piop  cia  an  píonpuil  6  ap  gluaip  a  btíit). 

lU 

t)o  pcpíocap  50  hípeal  mo  cluap  lona  ótíil 
ip  ba  bíp  liom  50  pcaoilpeaópan  ualac  típl) : — 
1  n-mpgne  an  pip  cíopóuib  can  t>u^i&  a  ptíic 
peaó  ppíc  liom  50  pípeannac  cuaca  btín. 

III,  1.  2  ccfp,  L ;  pcaoilpió  pan,  L. 


1  Clann  GhioUa  Choimhthigh  ui  Thuathaláin  is  a  fictitious  nanie,  formed  on 
the  niodel  of  Irish  names,  here  used  to  denote  the  illiterate  Croinwellian  phmters. 
<Holla  Coimhtheach  means  a  stranger,  foreigner,  alien,  and  Dá  Tuathalain  is  a 
■  iescendant  of  Cuaóalán,  a  man's  name  derived  from  cuacal  al.  cuaicBeal, 
ihe  leil  8Íde,  wrong  side,  awkwardnes8,  rudeness,  incivilitv,  &c. 
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IV.— I  THOTJGHT  HIM  OF  NATIONS  A  GOVEllNOR 

a  mere  boor.  The  fictitioiis  name  of  the  upstart's  famfly,  clanTi  gioHo  CoiihtiS 
t  Cuacaláin,  reminds  one  of  similar  descriptive  names  in  the  Parliament  of 
Clann  Tom&is,  a  composition  of  the  previous  decade  (cf.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Celtisclie 
Philologie,  Band  v,  p.  541  sqq.     Halle,  1905). 

Metre.— ariipán :     _t__f__ua_     á 

The  eflFect  of  the  final  rhyme  in  á  is  very  strildng,  and  the  same  rhvme  is 
found  in  other  poems  of  David's :  v.g.  the  poem  loTiTipa  b'péuiTi  'BipiOTin 
vide  supra,  p.  8,  and  a  later  poem,  written  28th  Fehruarv,  1688/9,  1  n-dic  a. 
Ttiasuió  fi  Ti-aicpeabaib  "^aW  Oo  bá.] 


I  tliought  hinr  oí  nations  a  govemor  really, 
Or  a  chief,  at  the  least,  of  the  nohlest  celehritv — 
The  surlj-,  illiterate,  hlack-visaged,  hlasted  hoor, 
Sprung  from  the  children  of  Alien  Vulgarson.^ 

n 
This  hoorish  dolt  posed.  as  a  monarch  in  Upper  Clare,' 
And  manv  a  goblet  did  people  hand  unto  him  ; 
I  sat  down  and  shared  the  feast — everyone  ■svondeiing — 
To  try  and  find  out  f  rom  what  hlue  hlood  his  daddy  sprang. 

jn 
Low  I  howed  down  my  ear,  listening  attentívely; 
Auxious  I  felt  till  he'd  throw  ofE  the  lofty  load  ; 
Bv  the  talk  of  the  jet-hlack  churl,  when  he  had  eaten  his  fill,- 
That's  how  I  found  he  was  nought  hut  a  hoorísh  clown. 


-  TJpper  Clare,  the  southo^j>ortion  of  Co.  Clare.  Like  the  ancients  the  Irish 
conceive  the  earth  as  high  at  the  equator  and  gradually  sloping  down  from  that  to 
the  poles — hence  such  expressions  as  going  down  to  the  north,  up  to  the  soutb. 
Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  world  is  represented  on  modem  maps,  the  custom 
has  arisen  in  some  languages  of  referring  to  the  north  as  higher  and  the  south  as 
lower.  The  names  of  the  double  baronies  in  Ireland  usually  adhere  very  accurately 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  speech,  though  there  are  a  few  exceptious ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  tbe  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Buniatty  and  Tulla  in  Co.  Clare. 


[      16      ]  [y 

V.— TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS  IN  KERRY 
25th  February,  1673[-4] 

[Under  the  above  title  the  Ms.,  E.I.A.  23  L  37,  p.  161,  written  hy  SedgaT» 
Scac,  1706-8,  has  preserved  the  foUowing  English  poetical  letter  of  David's, 
written  on  the  25th  of  February,  1673/4.  Three  of  these  Kerry  friends  are 
mentioned  by  name — Eobert  or  Eobin  Sanders,  William  Trant,  and  Derby  comm 
MacCarthy;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  trace  of  them  in  other 
documents. 

Robert  Sanders,  at  one  time  a  captain  in  the  anny,  lived  at  Castleisland 
(Rr.  IV— vi).  In  King  James's  Irish  Army  List  a  Charles  Sanders  appears  as  an 
ensign  in  Colonel  John  Hamilton's  Eegiment  of  Infantry.  "His  [i.e.  Charles 
Sanders']  connexions  are  unknown.  Cornet  Thomas  Sanders  was  one  of  the 
1649  officers  whose  claims  were  decreed"  (D'Alton :  Irish  Army  List,  London, 
1861,  vol.  II,  p.  81). 

WiUiam  Trant,  whose  dairy  is  specially  mentioned  by  David,  belonged  to  a 
Kerry  family  whose  property  seems  to  have  lain  principally  about  Dingle  in  the- 
barony  of  Corkaguiney.    Besides  Sir  Patrick  Trant,  Assessor  of  King  James  II 

If  that  iny  friends  j^  cliance  to  see 

my  Love  to  them  Eeembered  bee 

but  y*  most  to  Robert  Sanders 

who  ne're  cax'd  for  gloomy  Ganders 
Nor  for  Nigards  proud  and  haughty  ; 

he  contemneth  aU  y*'  naughty 

a  great  Lover  and  a  seeker 

he's  of  Goodness ;  and  a  keeper. 
A  Piert  Person.  frank  and  faithf uU 

on  High  Spirits  alway3  waitfuU 

he's  so  Courtious  to  all  Strangers 

that  he's  subject  to  few  Dangers. 
He's  my  Cap*",  him  I  honour 

w*^out  useing  Art  or  Collour, 

under  Robins  Stately  Standards 

Never  Marched  Drowsy  Dantards,^ 


1  Dastards  (marginal  note  in  Ms.). 
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V.— TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS  IN  KERRY 

25th  February,  1673/4 

in  1690  for  the  countj  oi  Xildare  and  Queen's  County,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Sir  Valentine  Browne's  Regiment  of  Infantrj,  there  were  several  other  members 
of  the  familj  in  King  James's  armv,  viz.,  John  and  Michael,  ensigns,  James,  a 
lieutenant,  David  and  Henry,  captains  in  General  Boisseleau's  infantrj  regiment, 
and  Edmund,  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Slane's. 

In  regard  to  Derby  comm  MacCarthv,  the  note,  "  This  is  a  very  sour  affront," 
a<ided  by  David  to  the  line  "  What  care  I  if  he  Uves  happy,"  is  evidently  jocular. 
Diapinait»  was  a  very  common  name  in  all  branches  of  the  MacCarthy  familv  in 
ihe  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  this  Diapmail)  cam  of  Kerry  must  be  a 
different  personage  from  the  Diaiiniait»  mac  Cdpcaig  a  rann  hv  whom  is 
printed  supra,  vol.  i,  p.  130,  at  the  end  of  the  poem  lonsnaÓ  an  lomaiÓ  pi,  as 
well  as  from  the  better-known  Diapmait)  mac  Seáéam  bui&e,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on.  Perhaps  Derby  comm  and  "Will.  Trant 
lived  at  Castleisland  like  Robert  Sanders.  The  orthogTaphy  and  contractions  of 
the  Ms.  are  here  retained.] 

But  iTj  Selfe  alone  exempted, 

who  intrude  and  am  attempted 

by  y*  parts  of  Xoble  Sanders, 

my  chief  choice  of  Most  Comanders. 
"Were  I  w*"  him  in  y*  Island' 

I  would  fuddle  for  a  firebrand 

for  an  hower  or  two  together 

not-w"'standing  heat  of  weather. 
For  WiU:  Trant  if  not  growen  ayiy 

by  y'  darkness  of  his  Dayry 

sure  I  have  a  kindness  for  him 

since  my  Cattle  are  post  Mortem. 
As  for  Derby  com  mac  Carthy, 

what  care  I  if  he  Lives  happy, 

he's  no  man  y'  I  wish  better 

then  y'  Fool  y»  writ  this  Lett'.' 


*  Castleisland,  Co.  Kerry. 

'  This  is  a  very  sour  affront  (marginal  note  in  Ms.). 


18  is  bedRMaó  suaiN  [vi 


All  y*  Rest  Salute  in  cofhon 
after  Courtiers  out  of  London. 
thus  I  end  w*'»  Mixt  displeasure 
till  I  meet  w"'  fitter  Leasure 

Begging  pardon  and  Reraission 
of  all  actions  and  omissions^ 
by  me  David  ppetrated 
against  PGna*  increated 


YL— is  bedRNaó  suaiN 

3°  Aprilis,   1674 

[Ms. :  23  L  37,  p.  164  (L),  where  the  title  is  :  3°  Aprilis,  1674  cc.  Thia  is 
another  of  David  0  Bruadair's  poems,  of  whicli  the  only  copy  I  have  found  is  in 
this  Ms,  of  John  Stack's,  written  on  the  '29tli  of  January,  1709,  as  the  following 
note  of  the  scribe  at  the  end  of  the  poem  shows  :  ap  na  rgpiob  le  Seajan 
Scac  an  29°  Id  bo  Jan'.  aoip  an  cijeapna  an  can  pin  1708/9.  The  poem 
occurs  among  others  by  David  Ó  Bruadair,  and  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
author,  instead  of  rendering  the  author  douhtful,  rather  tends  to  show  ihat  it  was 
copied  faiihfully  from  David's  own  Ms.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  few 
remains  of  David's  poenis  in  his  own  handwriting  proves  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  inscribe  his  poems  with  the  exact  date,  or  with  a  short  note  indicating  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  but  omitting  his  own  name  from  the  title  or  at  most  writing 
CC,  which,  I  believe,  is  here  to  be  read  cecini,  not  cecinit,  which  is  usuallv 
contracted  to  ccc.  Besides,  the  thought,  language,  and  style  of  versification  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  David  is  the  author. 

The  poem  is  an  invective  against  the  purse  pride  of  the   recently  arrived 

I 
Ip  betípnaó  puain  an  buaiópeaó  beapc  boóím, 
gan  bpdicpeap  buan  i  bcuaic  ntí  clapa  i  5C1U, 
an  ctípnocc  cpuag  ptí  cpuap  506  ceapca  05  caoi 
'p  a  t)ctípluió  cuap  a  huaill  ^an  aipe  ap  a  íoc. 

I,  1.  1  buaipeaO. 


1  Displeasure  (marginal  note  in  Ms.). 

*  Eeading  doubtful  in  Ms.  F,  G,  a  are  clear,  n  is  rather  m,  but  the  centre 
8troke  of  the  m  is  produced  upwards,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  letter  looks 
Uke  A. 

2  Circumlocution  (marginal  note  in  Ms.). 

*  The  foUowing  rann  occurs  immediately  after  the  above  English  verses  in 
John  Stack'8  Ms.  without  any  title.     The  event  commemorated,  viz.  the  change 
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Since  an  Embrvon  in  y*  womb 
to  this  and  hence  untill  j*  Tomb* 
beging  also  y*  my  jesting 
may  to  no  man  prove  infesting, 
This  instead  of  better  pendant 
bear  to  Kerry  from  y'  Servant 

David  Bruoder 

feb.  25'"  1673.* 


YI.— THE  CHAOS  WHICH  I  SEE 

3rd  April,  1674 

planters  who  found  themselves  so  suddenlj  elevated  from  obscurity  to  tlie  hightst 
positions  of  power  and  aiithoritj.  "What  a  change  had  conie  over  the  face  of  the 
land !  The  chant  of  the  divine  office  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  church,  whiie 
defeat  has  hrought  in  its  train  disunion  and  suspicion  among  the  peopie.  Leaming 
and  literature  are  despised,  and  nought  is  esteemed  hut  worldly  wealth.  Upstart 
pride,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  leaves  the  poor  unaided,  forgetting  that  folly 
claims  as  her  own  those  who  are  insensible  to  the  cry  of  want.  Blinded  by  power, 
they  trample  on  all  that  is  sacred,  and  their  blasphemous  acts  of  desecration  are 
blazoned  forth  as  praiseworthv  achievements.  These  thoughts  haunt  the  poet's 
mind  and  interrupt  his  dreams,  but  the  most  disheartening  fact  of  all  is  that  the 
remnant  of  Ireland's  true  nobility,  still  left  in  the  land,  h&s  forgotten  its  former 
generosity  and  gentility. 

In  the  last  rann  the  scribe  has  completed  a  couple  of  lines,  the  ends  of  which 
were  worn  off  in  the  Ms.  from  which  he  transcribed  the  poem. 

Metre.— Qriipán :     (_)     á    _    ua    _    ua    _    a    _    í.] 


The  chaos  which  I  see  of  conduct  gapping  interrupts  repose, 
Brother-love  in  laymen,  fickle,  chant  of  choirs  in  churches  stilled, 
Destitute  and  naked  wretches  groan  'neath  torture's  cruelties, 
While  successful  upstarts  proudly  scom  to  heed  the  debt  incurred. 

of  the  Earl  of  Thomond  to  heresv,  points  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  letter. 
The  quatrainis  foundalso  in  23  G  '25,  346,  where  it  is  lÍRewise  anonymous,  though 
introduced  withthefollowing  reraarks  : — t)Uine  éisin  ccc.  lap  n-iOTnp66iapla 
Cua6muThan  óuim  eipiceaéca  pan  mbliaóain  . .  . 

ba  5pian§a  i  scpuaóótíií»  05  puap cluSaÓ  peannaibe  dp  bppéaih 
an  cpiacpeap  ouapúp  ó  ap  gluaip  cptí  0150  an  cé 
lapla  CuaÓrhuman  bap  Óual  clú  cneapuijce  áp  scpéacc 
a  6ia  acá  cuap  út>  na6  cpuas  útiinn  Sa;canac  é. 

C  2 
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II 

1  gcdilib  puaipce  puaó  ní  paicim  puim 
utí  t)tíil  oTi  óuaip  a  buanaib  t)leacca  t)ín, 
níl  ctíóbacc  pTnuail  an  uaip  pe  i  n-alcup  aoin 
nac  tjetípnaió  puap  i  t)cuaipiTn  leac  a  cpuinnc. 


TTltí  ptíims  bpuac  níl  bualaó  aj  placaib  paoi 

ip  tíipioc  uaca  guala  ip  gean  t)on  cí, 

geaó  citíic  t)Ocuala  cuaipipc  gapca  a  gníoTh, 

pe  ptíicbeab  uai6  ip  puaill  nac  bpamait)  buióean. 

IV 

Tna&  tíipeaTTi  pcuame  t)ualac  óaTii  ap  moin^ 
'p  a  pcaicpe  cpuac  gan  puacc  pe  haip  a  cige, 
mtí  ctí  nac  luaióeann  puaine  i  n-aipce  6íob 
btí  $ptíó  pe  huaip  ip  ^uaip  nac  gabcap  baoip. 

V 

5ac  típt)Thac  uabaip  uapaTÍi  acup  poimp 

t)o  ótíil  1  mbuaib  'p  i  n-uanaib  ^eala  a  gnaoi, 

5ea6  ltínpat)a  uaibpean  luapcaó  a  beapc  t)om  ópuim 

ap  pptíib  btí  cuap  ip  luac  mo  haca  óíom. 

VI 

(5cenp  uaib  na  nt)pua6  6o  ceap  an  gaoip 

ip  tíicpeab  puap  peac  ppuaip  500  peaca  6íob, 

ap  pctíc  bon  nua6  ní  buai6pea6  peappa  poinn 

'p  ip  tí6  6on  cuaic  gan  luac  lona  gcaicpea^  ppomn. 

11,  1.  3  cabaóc.  iii,  1.  2  uaca ;  pdicbeaó.  iv,  1.  4  gpaó. 

1.  3  uaisfean.  vi,  1.  1  %.  uaiTÍi  ?    1.  2  puapp.    1.  4  pap  agh-. 


Íi  Díon,  "the  second  semimetre  or  leaéjiann  of  a  verse,  consisting  of  tMO 
quartans,  more  commonly  called  coriiat)  "  (0'Reilly,  Dict.,8.  v.),  is  here  used  for 
poems  in  the  classical  metres  in  general.  Dton  niay  possibly  be  the  same  word  as 
t)iaTi,  the  six  species  of  which  metre  formed  the  curriculum  of  the  poclacdn  or 
aspirant  poet  in  his  first  year.  The  reward  for  a  poem  in  t>ian  was  a  paTÍiaipc. 
2  Altus,  the  f amous  alphabetical  Latin  hymn,  beginning:  AltusProsatorvetustus 
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n 

Nowhere  now  do  I  see  honoured  pleasant  arts  of  leamed  wits ; 
Nowhere  prize-contesting  poets  meet  with  lay8  in  lawful  díon  ;' 
No  one's  Altus-  nowadavs  is  rated  worth  a  candle-snuff^ 
If  he  cannot  boast  of  having  almost  half  a  trunk  of  gold. 

ra 
"Were  it  brim-filled,  yet  will  princes  not  with  him  associate; 
They  can  easily  endure  the  loss  of  his  support  and  love  ; 
Far  and  wide  though  stirring  stories  of  his  exploits  have  been  heard 
Crowds  are  almost  forced  to  vent  their  loathing  at  a  smile  from  him. 


Even  if  he  counts  and  numbers  hairy  oxen-droves  on  moors 
And  from  cold  his  comstacks  shelters  on  a  stage  behind  his  house, 
Should  he  never  make  a  present  of  a  hair  or  straw  of  all, 
Follv  hath  I  fear  already  claimed  him  wholly  as  her  own. 


Everv  ostentatious  upstart  swollen  high  with  pompous  pride 

"WTio  hath  placed  his  whole  delight  in  cattle-herds  and  white-fleeced 

sheep, 
Though  he  far  would  be  from  deigning  e'en  to  cast  a  glance  at  me, 
In  the  village  to  salute  him,  doffed  my  hat  must  quickly  be. 


Athens,  pride  of  learned  dmids,  native  home  of  wisdom's  art, 
Were  a  house  of  fools  compared  with  the  display  of  fops  like  them, 
No  lordly  chief  could  e'er  surpass  these  recent  upstart  boors  in  state, 
While  the  common  people's  lot  is  not  to  have  their  dinner's  price. 

dieruin  et  ingenitus,  composed  by  St.  Colum  Cille  in  praise  of  God.  The  saint  is 
said  to  have  spent  seven  years  revolving  it  over  in  liis  cell  without  light  before 
he  committed  it  finally  to  writing.  He  presented  a  copy  of  the  Altus  to  the  Pope, 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  said  that  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  it  was  that, 
though  it  was  fuU  of  the  praises  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  as  revealed  in  creation, 
the  Trinity  itself  had  not  received  suflBcient  consideration.  When  Colum  Cille 
heard  this,  he  supplied  tbe  deficiency  by  composing  another  Latin  hymn :  In  te, 
Christe,  credentium  miserearis  omnium. 


22  18  beáRT^aó  suaiM 

vir 
1  5cedpt)cai6  cuac  bd  mbuaile  ceafbac  SpiTin 
dippioó  uallac  buaip  ip  beac  bon  bpoing, 
1  gcldpaib  luaióe  ip  puaiU  nac  gpapait)  pemn 
a  nbedpnaó  uaib  Tnab  pual  i  ^cealcaip  naoim. 

TIII 

t)d  n-dipTTiinnpi  ualga  Cuacail  ceaccTÍiaip  ceinn 
ip  dcup  puaj  na  n-uapal  aipc  ip  pinn 
bdla  ap  cuaipseaó  cuai&  le  cacaib  Coinn 
ip  pdiTTie  puaim  a  puapclog  bailce  óíob, 

IX 

Cedpbacc  cuaca  an  cuain  ní  maccnaTn  linn 
acc  pdp  na  huaiple  puap  i  bpeapann  pioinn, 
an  cdin  odp  6ual  500  spuaim  bo  pcapaó  pinn, 
a  Tnbdió  ap  bcuacal  cuaipc  pe  cneapcacc  caoin. 


pidig  anuap  ib  cluaip  a  ceanann  clí 

b'  pdj  map  puab  'na  huacaó  peapca  •  05  puióe, 

bo  bdp  a  cpuajnaipc  b'  puagaip  apc  im  bpi^ 

1  5cdp  a  buaib  nac  buailim  \  bpeac  na  buibe.        Finis. 

vm,  1.  2  puag.  X,  1.  2  This  (:)  denotes  an  addition  where  y*  ends  of  y* 
lines  were  tom  off,  -|c  (nole  of  scribe,  Seagan  Scac,  in  the  margin  of  L). 
1.  3  apsumbpig.    1.  4  a  5cáp. 


1  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  vid.  Part  i,  p.  121,  n.*.  The  mention  of  Tuathal 
Teachtmhar  here  is  very  apposile,  for  he  was  the  lawful  king,  who  crushed  the 
power  of  the  revolted  serfs  or  plebeian  (i.e.  non-Milesian)  tribes ;  vid.  Eeating, 
Historj,  vol.  II,  pp.  236-240. 

2  Art,  vid.  Part  i,  p.  31,  n.3;  39,  n.' ;  95,  n.^. 

3  Fionn,  vid.  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.  *. 

*  Conn,  vid.  Part  i,  pp.  41,  n.'' ;  69,  n.*.  An  ancient  rann  asserts  that  he  won 
100  battles  against  Munster,  100  against  Ulster,  and  60  against  Leinster  (Eeating, 
History,  vol.  11,  p.  266) ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  ten  battles  by  Mogh  Nuadhat, 
the  only  battles  mentioned  by  name  by  KeatLng  (ibid.,  p.  262). 
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vn 
In  a  tankard-factory  if  some  eccentric  fit  should  seize 
Upon  a  bully  of  that  crew,  who  prides  himself  on  cows  and  bees, 
Without  delay  shall  styles  engrave  on  leaden  tablets  all  his  deeds, 
Recordinff  even  his  defilemeut  of  a  consecrated  fane. 


vra 
Were  I  to  tell  the  mighty  tasfcs  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,^  stout  and 

strong, 
And  the  routing  triumphs  of  the  noble  heroes  Art'  and  Fionn,' 
Or  the  fates  of  armies  vanquished  in  the  north  by  hosts  of  Conn,* 
Sweeter  sounds  his  8ÍUy  gong  to  every  stupid  dolt  of  them. 

rs 
'Tis  not  that  litter's  boorish  trades,  which  cause  me   wonder  and 

surprise 
But  the  growing  coldness  of  the  nobles  in  the  land  of  Flann,* 
That  gentle  flock,  whose  love  was  wont  to  drive  each  frown  of  gloom 

from  me, 
Love  which  now  revolves  awTy  opposed  to  kind  civiLity. 

Upon  thine  ear  may  heaven's  plague  descend,  thou  wicked  white-faced 

wretch, 
Who  hast  left  me  for  the  future  weeping  like  a  lonely  wench, 
For  thy  death,  thou  wretched  creat\ire,  hath  proclaimed  my  failing 

force, 
Since  I  can  knock  nothing  out  of  cattle,  whetber  grey  or  dun.* 

*  Land  of  Flann :  Ireland  ;  vid.  Part  i,  p.  192,  n.«. 

*  This  is  the  merest  attempt  to  extract  some  tolerable  sense  out  of  this  rann. 
We  are  dependent  upon  one  Ms.  for  the  text :  and  as  the  last  words  of  the  second 
and  fourth  line  were  wanting  in  the  copy  from  which  the  scribe  of  that  Ms. 
transcribed  the  poem,  he  completed  the  two  lines  himself,  but  whether  he 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  idea  of  the  poet,  or  even  in  giving  us  a 
reading  which  make8  sense  or  one  which  can  be  construed  grammaticallj,  is 
very  doubtful. 
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VII.— 18  Tíiams  núTi  CReaN 

16°  Maii,  1674 

[Mss. :  Murphy  xii,  xiv,  xcv  (m) ;  R.I.A.  23  G  20  (G),  23  L  37  (L),  23  M  34, 
p.  37  (M),  and  a  Ms.  by  pmpap  Tnóinréal  (P).  Titles  :  Ddibi  6  bpuabaip 
ccc.  (m,  G,  P) — an  can  t)0  cuipeaO  cuTti  boicceanacc  é  -\  p6p  map 
cpéiseabap  a  cáipbe  é  (G) — an  can  bo  cuic  a  loime  i  a  nbíccopbap  ec 
puaip  pé  a  cdipbe  paillisceac  cum  cabaip  bo  cabaipc  bo,  map  ip  gnáó 
50  múpclann  poilme  puac  capab  (P) ;  an  peap  céabna  (=  Dáibi  6 
bpuabaip)  ccc.  (M);  cc.  Maii  16",  1674,  composed  oii  his  own  worldlj  reduce- 
ment  (L,  omitting  David's  name,  as  alreadj  noted,  vid.  supra,  p.  18).  In  a  further 
note  at  the  end  of  the  poem  the  scribe  of  L,  John  Stack,  adds  :  aj\  na  pspíobab 
le  bb.  ua  bpuabaip  Sacapn  Cápga  anno  bomini  1674,  aj)  na  aicpsptobab 
le  Setígan  Scac,  oibce  S'  pól  [i.e.  24°  January],  1708/9.  From  these  titles 
we  leam  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  1674,  wheu  David  composed  this  poem,  he  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  his  friends  had  forsaken  him  (G),  or,  as  another  scribe 
expresses  it,  he  had  fallen  into  destitution  and  want,  and  had  found  his  friends 
neglectful  in  helping  him,  according  to  the  proverb,  which  says :  Emptiness 
aTrakens  the  abhorrence  of  friends  (P) . 

In  this  poem  we  get  a  view  of  David's  early  vears,  when  his  good  education 
and  his  independent  means  gained  him  respect  and  opened  society  to  him.  He 
compares  those  days  of  comfort  with  his  present  destitute  condition,  when, 
despised  by  all,  he  is  forced  to  work  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  his 
hands  are  all  blistered  by  the  rough  spade-handle.  In  the  houses  where 
formerly  he  was  an  honoured  guest,  welcome  to  come  as  often  and  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  he  is  not  known  now.  In  those  days  he  was  often 
pressed  by  friends  to  8tay  and  dine  with  them,  and  the  lady  of  the  house, 
fair  and  faithless,  protested  she  would  give  him  anything  she  had,  but  now  he 
might  hang  around  from  morning  till  night  and  no  one  would  ofFer  him  as  much 
as  a  naggin  of  ale.  He  ends  with  a  prayer  that  God  niay  avert  His  anger  from 
him  and  awaken  in  his  soul  those  dispositions  which  will  merit  one  diiy  to  be 
rewarded  with  interest  in  the  realm  of  grace. 

I 
Ip  maip5  ndp  cpean  pe  maiceap  paogalca 
X)o  ceangail  ap  ^aD  pul  nbeacaió  1  n-éagancaóc, 
'p  an  ambeipe  im  ceac  6  lap  an  céat)luipne 
nac  meapcap  gup  pan  an  baDarii  céille  agam. 

II 
t)o  caiceapa  peal  'paTi  ^cacaip  nsléigilpe 
5an  anpaó  eapba  ap  aicpip  éipeannaig, 
t)0  leanap  50  haic  an  beapc  ba  léipe  bom 
50  pcaipe  na  n-amgeal  gpeanap  jéapcuijpin. 

1, 1.  1,  le,  P,  m.  1.  2  aip  aipgeab,  m.  1.  3  05  ceaóc,  G,  m. 

1.  4  a  babam,  G,  m.         11, 1.  4  gpeamup,  G,  m. 
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VII.— WOE  UNTO  HIM  WHO  HATH  FAILED 

IGth  May,  1674 

Who  David's  faithless  friends  were  he  does  not  tell  us,  and  perhaps  it  is  idle  to 
guess,  In  R.  ii  we  are  told  that  David's  joutb  was  passed  fan  5cataiii 
nslé^sil  f  e,  but  it  is  unfortunatelv  inipossible  to  say  definitelj  what  cacaip  is 
referred  to.  It  might  indeed  refer  to  the  city  of  Cork,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  Cacaip  Tnaocal  in  Co.  Limerick  is  meant,  in  which  case  it 
would  follow  that  the  friends  who  forsook  him  were  the  Bourkes  of  Cahirrnojle. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  friendship  between  the  poet  and  this  family  existed  with 
little  or  no  interruption  from  ihe  end  of  this  year  1674  down  to  the  year  1692,  &s 
is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  poems  composed  by  David  on  dififerent  members  of 
this  family.  If  then  caéaip  (R.  ii)  be  taken  as  referring  to  Cahirmovle,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  some  temporary  misunderstanding  had  arisen 
between  the  poet  and  his  former  friends  and  future  patrons,  cf.  infra,  Poeni  xxi. 

The  teit  as  printed  here  is  found  complete  only  in  L  and  P.  In  m  and  G 
twentv-four  lines  are  wanting,  viz.  four  lines  after  line  43,  and  the  five 
ranns  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  xix,  and  xx.  That  M  formerly  contained  a  complete  copy  we 
know  from  a  note  of  the  scribe,  eogan  6  Caoim,  on  p.  26  :  "lege  fol.  113  [old 
pagination]  -[  X)0^eábmj\  50  poiplíonca  an  nt  po."  But  in  its  present 
defective  condiúon  the  Ms.  contains  only  a  few  fragments,  viz.  R.  xix-xxi  on 
p.  25,  R.  xv-xviii  on  p.  26,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  poem  on  p.  37,  but  the 
Ms.  is  so  worn  and  obscure  as  to  be  practically  iUegible.  P,  however,  which  is  a 
transcript  of  a  Ms.  of  Eoghan  0  Caoimh's,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  text  of  M,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  last  line  of  the  third  rann  in  M, 
p.  35  (corresponding  to  R.  xvii  of  our  text),  has  a  different  reading  .  .  .  5lac  .0 
plaiciop  aolópucac.  The  whole  rann  may  have  been  different ;  but  it  is  n-  v. 
almost  completely  undecipherable. 

Metre. — R.  i-xviii,  Qrhpán  :     -a--.a-a-é--. 
R.  xix-xxi,  Qihpán  :_é__tí__t_    á.] 

I 
TVoe  imto  him  who  hath  failed  to  bind  worldly  prosperity 
Fast  with  a  withe  to  himself  ere  he  fell  into  poverty  ; 
For  such  niisery  visits  my  home  with  the  very  íirst  ray  of  light 
That  not  even  one  atom  of  wit  is  adjudged  to  remain  with  me. 

II 
Happy  I  lived  for  a  while  in  this  city^  so  fair  and  bright, 
In  true  Irish  fashion  untossed  by  the  tempests  of  indigence ; 
Gailv  I  followed  whatever  pursuit  appeared  good  to  me 
And  lavishly  squandered  the  angels*  engraven  with  subtle  skill. 

>  City  :  It  is  impossible  to  8ay  what  caéaip,  city  or  castle,  is  referred  to.  It 
may  be  Cacaip  TTlaocal ;  see  the  introduction  to  this  poem  ahove. 

-  Angel,  an  old  English  coin,  -worth  ten  shillings,  so  called  from  its  bearing  the 
image  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 
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III 

an  camall  ini  glaic  t)0  riiaip  an  glépin^inn 
ba  seanariiail  gapc  t)ap  leac  mo  cpéijéepi, 
bo  labpainn  lamean  gapca  ip  béapla  5I1C 
ip  t)o  cappain^inn  t)aip  ba  cleap  ap  cléipeacaib. 

IV 

t)o  beannaca&  barii  an  bean  'p  a  céile  cneip 
'p  an  banalcpa  riiaic  'p  a  mac  ap  céat^longaó, 
t)tí  ngaipminn  baile  ip  leac  a  n^péicepion 
ba  beacaip  'na  meapc  50  mbainpeab  éapaó  óom. 

V 

t)o  gabainn  apceac  ip  amac  jan  éab  i  bcig 
ip  níop  aipceap  im  aicpeab  ceacc  apéip  'p  anOiu, 
t)0  b'  aiceapc  a  peapc  ptí  peac  pe  céile  asainn  : 
accuinjim  ceabui^  blaipe  típ  mbéilene. 

TI 

ptín  t)caca  pain  b'peabap  aip  na  bpéiclionn  bpip 

ba  neapcriiaipe  nac  ap  napc  t)om  péip  abup, 

ní  pacacap  Oarfi  50  paib  t>on  péile  cuit> 

t)0  b'peappa  lonntíp  ppealab  ceacpa  an  cé  ap  a  bpuit). 

vir 
t)am  aipe  níop  paOap  mana  m'éilnigce, 
50  hanabaió  im  ceacc  geab  t)leacc  bo  léigmnpe, 
nó  5up  gaOab  50  glan  mo  ceapcap  céipoe  ip  cpoió 
ariiail  t)0  leacpaó  beacac  b'éaban  cnuic. 

vrii 
T^í  paba  50  bpaca  pcabal  éi^m  bub 
ptí  eabpom  eacc  pan  aicme  céabna  coip, 
6p  peapac  gup  pcap  an  bleaccap  bpéige  ip  me, 
ní  puil  ceanja  ptí  nearii  ap  bail  ntíib  béapa  im  pluc. 

i^,  1.  l  piTiTim,  P,  m,  G;  pingm,  L.  1.  2  saipc,  P.  1.  3  laiccion,  P; 
laibeann,  6,  m,  L.  iv,  1.  1  bam,  G,  m,  P.  1.  2  an  b.  bleaóc,  G,  m. 
L  3  a  nspéitib  t'i,  P;  angpeipce  pin,  m,  G.  1.  4  b.  t).  a  liieap,  G,  m. 
V,  1.  2  baifcpeaó  bariipa,  G,  m;  aniug,  G,  m;  anniog,  P;  aniuó,  L. 
L  3  acaps,  G,  m;  a  peapc,  P;  a  peapc,  L;  pd  pea6  aip  peapc,  G,  m. 
L  4  ceabuió,  L;  caip  ip  bláip,  G,  m.  vi,  L  1  ap,  P;  aip,  L ;  bpeap 
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in 
As  long  as  a  coin  of  bright  silver  remained  in  this  hand  of  mine 
Attractive  and  wittv,  thou  weU  mayst  surmise,  were  my  (lualities; 
I  used  to  speak  English  with  cleverness,  Latin  with  fluency,^ 
And  used  to  draw  dashes  which  wholly  outwitted  the  other  clerlcs. 

IV 

The  chatelaine  joined  with  the  spouse  of  her  heart  in  saluting  me, 
Likewise  the  nurse  with  her  ever-insatiable  fosterling ; 
Had  I  ventured  to  ask  for  the  castle  and  half  of  its  treasured  wealth, 
I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  met  with  refusal  from  one  of  them. 

A' 

In  and  out  of  the  house  I  would  go  without  wakening  jealousy, 
And  I  never  sought  lodging  in  vain,  whether  coming  by  night  orday; 
TVith  loving  and  kindly  address  each  and  all  of  them  greeted  me  : 
"  Wilt  thou  not  kindly,  I  pray  thee,  partake  of  this  meal  of  ours  ?" 

VI 

My  sinews  of  leaming  were  then  cultivated  so  perfectly 

That  science  was  bound  and  enchained  in  my  service  here ; 

In  my  blindness  I  fancied  the  principal  note  of  nobility 

Was  to  recklessly  squander  the  wealth  of  the  world  upon  every  side. 

VII 

I  gave  no  intentional  cause  for  these  charges  dishonouring, 
Though  inopportunely  my  lesson,  indeed,  I  was  studying, 
When  my  charter  of  wealth  and  of  poetry  disappeared  8uddenly 
Af  ter  the  manner  of  mist-wreath  enveloping  mountain-brow. 

viu 
Then  I  beheld  a  strange  black-looking  cloud  appear  presentl^, 
Interposed  for  a  spell  between  me  and  that  same  wicked  company, 
And  now  since  they  know  thut  fallacious  success  hath  abandoned  me, 
I  possess  neither  grace  of  address  nor  linguistic  ability. 

G,  m.  1.  2  naóap,  G,  m.  1.  3  peacaéap,  G.  m.  1.  4  ná,  G,  m,  P;  bput),  L. 
VII,  1.  1,  TTianna,  G,  m.  1.  2  hanaba,  L ;  ceof .  G,  m,  P ;  cé.  G,  m  :  leisinnpi, 
G,  m,  P.  1.  3  nó,  om.  P,  m,  G.  1.  4  leacpaú,  L,  P ;  pé  na  cn.  G,  m; 
beaoam,  L.  vni,  1.  1  bpeaca  pcamal,  G,  m.  l.  2  eabpom,  P ;  eaccpom, 
L  ;  Ópom,  G,  m.   1.  3  bpéi^e  liom,  G,  m.   L  4  ná,  G,  m  ;  pluic,  P ;  pluc,  eet. 

^  Cf.  Part  I,  Introduction,  pp.  xxi-xxv. 
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IX 

t)'aépui5  'na  ntteapcaib  Gac  mo  néime  anoip 
ap  aipce  naé  aicmb  ceapc  im  céiTneannaib, 
6  peap5  mo  lacc  le  haip  na  caomópuinse 
t>'aicle  mo  ceana  ip  mapcac  mé  t)om  coip. 

X 

Ip  annam  an  can  po  neac  t)om  éiliompa 
ip  há  n-agapainn  peap  ip  palam  éipic  pin, 
ní  paiceann  mo  caipe  an  capa  céibpionn  clip 
t)dp  geallamuin  peal  ip  leac  a  bpéat)aimpe. 

Cé  beapbca  an  pcaip  mo  pcaib  ndp  cpéisiopa 
'p  im  aipcib  nac  beacaió  acnam  éiplinge, 
t)d  Ocagapainn  bpat)  jan  ceat)  i  gcéiU  ap  bic, 
an  caipe  cap  aip  l)o  pailig  m'  éat)cpoime. 

xir 
5ea6  pat)a  pe  pail  mo  peapam  cpéiccuipleaó 
6  mait)in  50  peapcap  peapc  ^an  béilpliucaó, 
t)d  t)caip5inn  banna  pleamain  péalaigce 
ap  cnasaipe  leanna  a  capc  ní  béapainnpe. 

xra 

Ip  capcmap  mo  capc  05  cpeabaó  im  aonappa 
le  hapm  ndp  cleaccap  peacc  ba  méice  me, 
t)'acaOap  m'ailc  ó  pac  na  cpélainne 
ip  t)0  mapb  a  peac  ap  pat)  mo  méipeanna. 

XIV 

5ea6  labapca  leapca  an  cpeac  po  1  bplé  peam  ucc 
ip  a  acapba  im  aice  05  aplac  m'éi^nigce, 
ba6  bapamail  meap  cap  leap  50  n^éillpinnpe 
60  malapcaib  bpeaca  beapc  an  bpéa^aipe. 

IX,  1.  1  iTiTia,  L.  X,  1.  1  anaTTi,  Mss.    1.  2  peap,  L;  neaó,  cet. ;  pala 

éipic  6am,  P.  1.  3  6eibiOTiTi,  L  ;  óTiip,  G,  m.  1.  4  bd  T15.,  G,  m  ;  leac,  G,  m. 
XI,  1.  2  pám  aipsib,  G,  m.  L  3  t)pait>,  G,  m.  1.  4  and  the  next  three  lines 
omitted,  G,  m  ;  gup  palaió,  P  ;  t)0  pailicc,  L.  xii,  L  4  beapainn  pin,  L  ; 
bpeappainnpe,  G,  m.  xiii,  L  1  ceaps,  G,  m;  am  aonap  ónuic,  m.  L  2, 
méipe  mé,  G,  m.    L  3  t>o  pac,  L;  6  paic,  P;  ó  pedc,  G,  m.    L  4  an  i^eac. 
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rs 
Immediately  changed  in  their  ejes  was  the  hue  of  my  character, 
No  loDger  do  they  recognise  in  my  muse's  steps  excellence ; 
The  gentle  folk  judge  that  the  flow  of  my  diction  hath  shrivelled  up, 
Since  my  loss  of  repute  like  a  cavalrv  soldier  on  foot  am  I. 

X 

Seldom  doth  anyone  now  ask  a  favour  or  grace  of  me, 

And  void  would  my  recompense  he,  did  I  call  upon  anyone ; 

My  fair-locked  f riend  turneth  her  eyes  from  my  weakness  deceitfuUy, 

Though  heretofore  "  Thine  is  whatever  I  can  "  was  her  pledge  to  me. 

XI 

It  is  a  demonstrahle  truth  that  I  never  helied  my  rank, 
And  that  my  reproaches  included  no  spoils  of  infirniity  ;* 
If  ever  I  ventured  to  snarl  without  license  in  any  sense, 
The  angry  retort  never  failed  to  besmirch  my  frivolity. 

XII 

Wearilv  though  I  should  stand  by  the  counter  with  feeble  pulse 
From  moming  tiU  evening  without  ever  wetting  my  parchéd  lips, 
Yet  were  I  to  offer  a  smoothly  sealed  bond  as  securitv, 
I  should  never  succeed  in  obtaining  a  naggin  of  cask-drawn  ale. 

xni 

Thrrsty  indeed  is  this  task  of  mine,  lonely  whUe  labouring 

With  an  implement  ne'er  by  rae  wielded  in  days  of  prosperity, 

From  guiding  the  run  of  the  clav-blade  my  knuckles  all  swollen  are, 

And  the  spade-shaft  hath  deadened  my  fingers,  completely  benumbing 

them. 

xrv 

Though   my   frame   fceeps   arraigning    my  breast   with   its  tedious 

complaining  talk, 

And  its  heritage  ever  beside  me  is  plotting  my  prejudice, 

'Twere  a  foreign  fantastical  fancy  for  me  to  yield  cowardly 

To  the  deeds  of  the  lying  impostor's  inconstant  capriciousness. 

P,  G,  m ;  Theapána,  G,  m.         xiv,  next  three  EannB,  om.  G,  m.     1.  1  leapsa, 
L  ;  lears,  P;  CT>eac,  L;  ceapc,  P.    l.  2  a,  om.  P.    1.  4  beapca,  P. 

1  That  is,  my  satiies  have  never   been   directed   against  the  wflak   or  the 
defenceless. 
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XV 

Ní  TTiaccnarii  liom  Tn'acc  ip  bpeaca  t)é  t)om  cup 
50  leaccpoTTiac  lag  itti  pppeap  50^1  pppéió  gaTi  ppuip 
ptí  capcuipne  05  peapaib  ceanna  ip  cpéice  an  cpuip 
'p  an  paipp^e  ceapc  1  gceanaib  clé  Tno  cuipp. 


"Ntí  Tneallaó  mo  ceapacc  Tneapbaip  aont)uine 
ip  ntí  gabaó  ^an  a^a  uim  cabaipc  béipt)icce, 
nt  maips  ptí  beapa  leac  a  léigimpi 
acc  magab  ptí  cleapaió  cama  an  péippicciU. 

XVII 

a  acaip  na  bpeapc  t)0  ceap  na  céat>nice 
calaih  ip  nearii  ip  peanna  ip  péicleanna 
eappaó  ip  ceapbac  capca  ip  céacc  uipce, 
c'eapgain  cap  ip  ppea^aip  m'éagnacpa. 

XVIII 

t)om  cabaip  50  capa  caip  a  pécainnioU 

b'  aipig  mo  beaca  1  gceapc  leat)  cpéaccpulang, 

at)ui5  im  anam  acpuinn  péiólisce 

gan  Tiiaips  ptít)  peacc  50  habaib  éipeaócac.  Amen. 

XIX 

éipioéc  úp  lJ5t)ap  na  haoipe  a  t)ctíim 
ip  céabpaió  úipt)  lonnpaic  an  coiriióe  ctíió, 
a  léipcptj  pút)  ciompuigce  1  t)coinn  pip  gptíió 
céit)  a  muja  a  pionnpa  gan  ní  lona  Itíirii. 

XV.  There  is  an  almost  illegible  copy  of  the  next  four  ranns  in  23  M  34,  p.  24, 
olim,  p.  600,  with  a  note  :  lege  fol.  113  (not  preserved)  -[  bogéabaip  50  poip- 
ItoTica  an  Tií  po.    1.  4  ceapc,  L;  teapc,  P.  xvi,  1.  1  Tneajibuiii,  L. 

1.  2  sabuit),  L;  beiptnce,  L.  xvii,  1.  1  céat)Tieice,  P  ;  céat)nióce,  cet. 

L  2,  jiaelceaTiTia  P,  G.  1.  4  capasum,  G,  m;  cpeap^uin,  P;  reading  of 
23  M  34  is  obscure,  but  seems  quite  different,  ending  .  .  .  glac  at)  plaitiop 
aolcpucach.  xviii,  1.  1  pae,  L.     péag,  G,  m.    L  2  beapaig,  G,  m; 

ccaipc,  L;  cceapc,  P,  m,  G;  leab,  P,  L;  peab,  G,  m.  L  3,  éiligúe,  P,  m,  G. 
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XV 

Nor  strange  is  my  pligM  when  thus  left  by  the  judgments  of  God 

above 
A  helpless  mass,  weak  and  afliicted,  without  either  8tock  or  spur, 
Exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  of  8ociety, 
While  a  wild  waste  of  sea  is  my  body'8  perverted  concupiscence. 

XVI 

Let  not  this  distracted  repining  of  mine  mislead  anyone, 
And  let  no  one  deliver  a  verdict  against  me  with  hastiness ; 
Aifiictions  have  not  been  the  cause  of  the  half  of  my  narrative, 
But    my   having    been    fooled   in   this    fraudulent    chess-game'  by 
trickery. 

XVII 

0  Eather  of  miracles,  Thou  who  createdst  the  elements, 

The  earth  and  the  heavens,  the  planets  aml  stars  of  the  universe, 

Spring-time  and  suramer-heat,  harvest-fruits,  freezing  of  stream  and 

lake, 
Avert  Thy  avenging  resentment,  aud  hear  my  plaint  graciously. 

XVIII 

0  Candle  of  glory,  delay  not,  but  hasten  to  succour  me, 

Who  didst  legally  ransom  my  life  by  Thy  wounds  endured  patiently ; 

Within  my  soul  kindle  a  spirit  determined  to  persevere, 

Without  murmur  obeying  Thy  law  with  maturest  efficieney.     Aiuen. 


The  force  and  freshness  of  the  learned  leaders  of  this  age  of  ours 
With  the  prudence  of  the  chaste  Lord's  justice-Ioving  foUowers — 
All  such  noble  worth  united  in  a  poet's  stream  of  song — 
Tact  and  talent,  aim-frustrated,  empty-handed  would  be  left. 

XIX.  The  next  two  ranns  are  omitted  in  G,  m,  but  the  three  of  them  occur 
separatelj  also  in  23  M  34,  p.  25.  1.  1  ugt^oip,  L.  1.  2  céabpaÓ,  P;  caoirilóe, 
P;  coimse,  L.  1.  3  a  léip  cpú,  P,  L  ;  a  ccoinn,  P;  a  comn,  L;  5pd6ai6, 
P.     L  4  an  pionnra,  P. 


L 


'  Irísh  poets  take  their  metaphor  for  the  world  from  a  game  of  chess,  where 
English  poets  derive  their  imager^  from  the  staging  of  a  drama. 
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XX 

5ac  jiéplaic  pionn  újinaigceac  aoib  ^an  ctíip 
t)on  cpéat)  i  bponn  pionncamn  nac  ípioL  t)'ptíp 
peap  pcéap  a  cúL  t)uccaip  a  Thaom  'p  a  pctíc 
t)0  péip  a  5clú  cionncac  map  l)caoimpe  actíit). 

XXI 

a  péicleann  lúil  t)'ionipui&  an  oibce  i  Ití 

'p  t)0  cpéig  an  cpú  curiipa  ntíp  cuill  a  ctíl, 

6p  éigion  t)tíinn  lomcap  na  t>aoippe  acd 

péió  a  ptíin  m'  lonncpupc  i  t)cíp  na  ngptíp.         Amen. 


VIII.— a  CR(li5ci5  seal 

[Mss. :  a  Ms.  by  piapap  TTlómréal  (P)  ;  R.I.A.  23  M  34  (M). 

In  both  Mss.  this  sliort  poem  follows  poenis  by  David  0  Bruadair,  and  is 
inscribed:  an  peop  céabna  ccc.  t)o  pasapc  baipigce  bo  cpéig  a  cums  ap 
claoincpeit)ioiTi,  i.e.  on  a  certain  priest  who  proved  unfaithful  to  his  vows  and 
embraced  a  false  religion.  In P  it  follows  Ip  maipg  náp  cpeaii  (May  16°,  1674); 
in  M  it  foUows  eaccup  uaim  ap  ariiup  oit)e,  &c.  (June  24°,  1675),  and 
precedes  eipiocc  tjp  úgbap,  a  fragment  of  Ip  maips  nap  cpean  (May  16°, 
1674).     The   position   of   the   poem    in    íhe    Mss.  would  seem    to    indicate   the 


a  cptíibcig  peal  t)o  cleacc   an  aicpise  pial 
'p  t)0  ptíipcig  peacc  an  laóc  ntíp  leacóípc  piarii 
ip  ntíp  an  beapc  t)ap  leac  geab  clacccaoin  laD 
btíió  na  bpeap  pin  capap  Cailbín  ciap. 


5tí  ctíbacc  t)'peap  gac  placap  paillige  piap 
'p  506  típp  gan  apc  t)típ  ceap  an  gapcsaoip  gpian 
ctí  petíppt)e  maic  na  mac  ip  maipige  niaiii 
t)tíib  mtíp  cpeab  an  ceac  nac  caicíjeann  t)ia. 

XX,  1.  3  pé  ap  psap  o  6t3il  &uc6aip,  P.  xxr,  1.  1  peilceann,  L ; 

paelcann,  P,  m,  G.  1.  4  péióis,  P;  péi^  cet.;  a  púin  btíinne  50  hooibneap 
ápt»,  P,  m,  G. 

II,  1.  3  peaipoe,  M  ;  na,  P;  ná,  M  ;  maipióe,  P. 
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XX 

Every  prayerful,  faultless,  noble,  charming  chieftain  of  the  flock, 
Scattered  through  the  land  of  Fionntann,*  growing  with  no  lowly 

growth, 
Who  hath  been  compeUed  to  part  with  state  and  wealth  and  native 

nook, 
According  to  repute  is  just  as  guilty  as  I  am  myself. 


Brightly  shining  Star  of  guidance,  who  transforniédst  night  to  day, 

And  didst  ofEer  up  Thy  fragrant  blood,  shed  undeservedly, 

Since  I  must  endure  the  present  pitiless  captivity, 

Prepare  my  interest,  0  Darling,  for  me  in  the  land  of  grace.*     Amen. 


VIII.— THOU  WHO  PENANCE  ONCE  DIDST  PRACTISE 

vear  1675  as  tlie  year  in  which  it  was  composed,  but  tbe  references  in  the 
poem  are  too  general  to  enable  us  to  identifj  the  individual  in  qmslion. 
The  mention  of  Calvin  as  the  patron  of  the  sect  which  the  pervert  joined  proves 
onlv  that  David,  in  common  with  other  Irish  poets,  considered  the  then  established 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  to  be  Calvinistic  in  its  tendencies.  We  have 
another  poem  by  David  on  a  similar  subject,  beginning  Q  pip  aiceancQ  léa^a, 
wbicb,  tbough  also  undated,  seems  to  have  been  written  some  vears  later. 
Metre.— arhpán :     _á_a_a_at    la.] 


Thou  who  penance  once  didst  practise  piously  with  fervent  zeal, 
And  didst  share  the  milk  of  doctiine,  never  half  exhausted  yet ; 
Shameful  is  in  sooth  thy  conduct,  sleek  although  their  faces  be, 
Fondled  by  the  folk  who  cherish  gloomy  Calvin's  memory. 

n 

What  doth  worldly  pomp  or  sration,  f  alse  and  fleeting,  e'er  avail  ? 
What  avail  all  arts  ingenious  by  inventive  wit  devised  ? 
What  advantage  is  their  fortune  to  the  smuggest  heirs  of  wealth, 
If  their  dwelling  be  a  mansion  never  visited  by  God  ? 

»  Vide  Part  i,  p.  70,  nJ,  and  p.  199,  n.\ 

-  A   variant  gives:    Smooth  the  way   for  me,    0    Darlrng,   unto  happiness 
sublime. 
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IX.— Mac  lONsaMcaó  é 

[Mss. :  R.I.  A.  23  L  37  (L) ;  Murphy  xi,  xlix  (m);  these  two  Mss.  want  the  first 
three  ranns.  The  poem  is  entitled :  *'  Composed  on  j"  hard  sunimer  by  David 
Bruadair"  (L),  t)áibi  6  bjiuabaip  ccc  (m  49),  buine  bo6c  éisin  ccc. 
(m  11). 

The  hard  summer  causes  the  poet  to  reflect  upon  the  change  for  the  worse 
which  has  come  over  the  land.  As  the  warbling  of  the  birds  is  stilled,  so  the 
sound  of  song  and  the  music  of  the  pipes  are  beard  no  more,  and  as  the  summer  is 
laid  lifeless  in  the  grave,  so  too  the  fornier  generosity  of  the  rich  has  given  way  to 
miserliness,  and  pompous  ostentation  has  taken  the  place  of  niirthful  gaiety. 
Learning  and  literature  languish  for  want  of  support,  and  faithless  clerics  are 
smitten  with  avarice  and  ambition.  The  year  of  the  hard  summer  was,  I  believe, 
1674,  which  0'Flaherty  tells  us  was  "a  year  memonible  for  the  dearth  of  corn 
through  all  Ireland  "  (larchonnacht,  p.  63).  This  famine  is  likewise  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  the  Internuncio,  written  on  the  llth  ot'  August,  1674:  "  Da  piu 
parti  vengo  informato  della  gran  carestia  ch'  é  in  Ibernia  e  dello  stato  miserabile 
nel  quale  si  trovano  la  maggior  parte  di  quei  veseovi "  (Moran  :  Menioirs  of  the 

I 
Nac  longancac  é  map  óeannca  gpmn 
1  n-ionat)  na  gcpaob  'p  an  úaiiipa  Bío& 
gcn  ppiocal  1  mbéal  pán  ampo  i  bcíp 
acc  gup  cuipeamap  pém  an  pariipaó  i  5C1II. 

II 
THuillibe  céit)  a  scamcop  cpíom 
mcp  cuigim  5up  clébeapc  gann  t^ogníb, 
ip  bpuinnioUa  an  cpaogail  ann  t)o  bí 
1  mupcap  50  léip  i  mbeallcainib. 

III 
t)o  goineab  dp  gclóip  le  painnc  pa  píop 
ip  b'imcig  an  éigpe  i  bpanncaip  bpíg, 
cuppainn  ip  géipe  óartipa  6íob 
gan  pimit)e  céille  1  gceann  gan  liiaoin. 

I,  1.  2  pa  bGTTipa,  L.  11,  1.  2  t)o  nit),  L.  m,  1.   1  an 

gcléip,  L. 
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IX.— WHAT  A  SIXGULAR  SUPPORT 

Most  Rev.  Oliver  Plunfcet:  Dublin,  1861,  p.  195).  This  dating  is  confirmed  by 
the  similarity  of  thought  between  this  poem  and  the  other  poems  written  during 
the  first  half  of  this  vear.  For  inst;ince.  compare  R.  iii,  lines  3,  4  of  this  poem 
with  R.  II,  lines  3,  4  of  If  beájinaó  pumn,  written  on  the  3rd  of  Apiil,  1674 
(vide  supra,  p.  20) : 

níl  cáóbacc  pmuail  an  uaip  pe  i  n-alcup  aoin 
nac  beápnaió  puap  i  bcuaipim  leac  a  cpuinnc — 

or  R.  III,  line  1  of  this  poem  with  R.  ii,  lines  3-4  of  the  preeeding  poem,  which 
seems  to  have  been  writtsn  during  this  same  year.  Similarly  1p  maip5  ndp 
cpean,  written  Mav  16th,  1674,  offers  manv  points  of  resemblance.  To  the  above 
reasons  mav  be  added  the  position  of  the  poem  in  L,  where  it  occurs  among  poems 
written  by  David  in  the  vears  1674  and  1675.  In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  will  be  found  some  lines  of  English  which  occur  in  that  position  in  L,  but 
it  is  verv  doubtf  ul  if  thev  have  any  connexioii  at  aU  with  David. 
Metre.— aiiipán  :    _    i    _    _    é    _    au     _    í.] 


What  a  singular  support  is  this  for  mirth  and  gaiety 
Tliat  instead  of  all  the  branches  and  the  dances  of  the  past 
]S^ot  a  sjllable  is  heard^from  any  lip  throughout  the  land 
But  that  we  ourselves  have  laid  the  summer  in  the  silent  grave.* 

n 

Their  discordant  chorus  goeth  through  my  brain  more  tiresomelv, 
When  I  see  how  strangelv  perverse  is  the  conduct  they  observe ; 
There  where  once  the  fairest  maidens  of  the  world  collected  were, 
Proudly  mustered  altogether  on  the  first  of  every  May. 

m 

Avarice,  alas,  hath  wounded  all  the  leamed  bands  of  clerks 
And  on  poets  there  hath  fallen  languor  like  to  f ainting  fit ; 
But  the  bitterest  by  far  of  all  these  painful  pangs  to  me 
Is  that  no  one  who  is  poor  is  deemed  to  have  one  spark  of  wit. 

1  This  line  and  the  last  line  of  rann  v  contain  an  allusion  to  the  well-known 
song  Cusamap  péin  an  p ampa&  linn. 
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Cubuipc  a  paogail  pallpa  an  pill 
it)  goile  'p  it)  éaob  nac  cabpann  Imn, 
ctíp  rmpce  óuic  péile  leampa  luige, 
'p  5upab  lonann  t)0  gaolpa  call  ip  cíop. 

V 

Cugat^ap  cjiéinpip  óeannpa  an  pomn 
cpuinniop  ap  péile  ip  gpeann  ap  poimp, 
níl  peinnm  ap  céib  nd  bann  ap  píp 
acc  5up  óuipeamap  péin  an  paTíipab  óinn. 

VI 

a  buinje  t)0  péió  a  pamapbpuit)  pinn 
ip  t)'puilin5  t)0  caob  pe  lannpa  an  t)aill, 
cpé  pile  t)0  cpéacc  'pan  gcpann  a  Cpíopc 
lonnail  506  éiOcic  ampuip  t)inn. 

VII 

a  buime  TTiic  t)é  ntíp  meabpuig  t)íc 

ip  ntíp  cuit)i5  1  5céat)Cion  peannGa  an  cpaoip, 

a  liluipe  ntí  héimi^  leampa  ^uióe 

cum  c'pípmne  péin  cap  ceann  t)o  50011.  Finis. 

IV,  1.  2  gaile,  ni   49;  yaX)  caob,  L,  m  11,  m  49;    finn,  m;    linn,  L 
1.  3  Tínft)e,  m  ;  luióe,  L.     1.  4  call  f  an  cíp,  m.  v,  1.  1  puinn,  m  11. 

1.  2  aii  cpumniof  a  bpeile,  L.  1.  3  pinn,  m,  L;  beann,  m.  L  4 
cuipiTnuip,  L.  VI,  1.  2  }te  hampa,  L;  pe  lannpa,  m.  1.  4  mnuill,  m 
49  ;  innill,  m  11 ;  éagcic,  m  49  ;  eicic  a  smbim,  m  11.  vii,  1.  1  rheabpa, 
m  11;  Theal!)pai&,  L.     1.  3  heimií),  L;  heimig,  m.  l.  4  cum  om.  m; 

cpmne,  m  49;  cpme,  m  11.  The  scríbe  of  L  concludes  :  '  Wrítten  per  me 
Jo.  Stack,  Jan.  14th,  1708-9,'  and  opposite  that  signature  the  foUowing  doggerel 
verses  are  written,  without  name  of  author : — 

I  pray  kind  and  Courteous  Eeader 
Brook  my  work  altho'  no  finer 
Than  y«  object  gives  enlargement 
to  decipher  his  Depoitment 
Pass  by  Centences  definient 
Allow  effect  as  deyliciou8 
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0  deceitful  world  of  falsehood,  who  deniest  aid  to  me, 
May  distressing  pains  assail  thee  in  thv  body  and  thy  side ; 
Shouldst  thou  sufEer  anv  loss,  if  bounty  shared  her  couch  with  me, 
Seeing  that  thou  carest  little  what  thy  fcindred's  fortune  be. 


Taliant,  kind,  and  gentle  princes  of  this  country  liave  exchanged 
Charity  for  niggard  spirit,  wit  and  mirth  for  arrogance  ; 
On  the  harp  is  plaved  no  musie,  on  tlie  pipes  no  tune  is  heard, 
But  that  we  ourselves  have  put  the  summer  far  away  from  us. 


Touthful  Chief,  who  once  didst  ransom  us  from  gross  captivity, 
Ofíering  Thy  side  with  patience  to  the  blind  man's^  piercing  lance ; 
By  the  streaming  of  Thy  sacred  wounds  upon  the  tree,  0  Christ, 
Wash  away  from  us,  I  pray  Thee,  everv  jealous  mist  of  doubt. 


m 

Nurse  of  Grod's  Son,  who  didst  never  meditate  defective  deed, 
Xor  partookest  in  the  aneient  primal  sin  of  gluttony,' 
Mary,  do  not  thou  refuse  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  me 
Graciously  for  sate  of  kinship^  unto  Him  who  is  thy  Truth.* 


thiá  rough  Bbime  becomes  a  Bugle 
Bastard  words  and  Monsterous  Modle 
Good  Eeader  Mark  as  Xorme  perfect 
if  Tow'U  know  luv  swarthy  subject 
hia  Name  altho'  no  Spurr  can  gawle 
is  never  out  of  Moist  ill  Brawle. 


1  Cf.  Part  I,  p.  24,  note  '. 

-  The  allusion  is  to  the  doctríiie  of  the  Immacolate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Vii^n. 

'  The  kinship  of  human  nature  between  the  Blessed  Tirgin  and  mankind. 

*  Truth,  thal  is  Christ;  cf.  Joan.  xiv.  6,  Dicit  ei  lesus :  Ego  sum  via  et  veritas 
et  Tita. 
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X.— moOTiiaR  QN  TnaisRe 

[The  only  Ms.  in  which  I  have  found  this  poem,  viz.  23  L  37,  p.  149, 
does  not  give  the  name  of  the  aiithor  nor  the  date  of  coniposition,  but  it  occurs 
there  in  a  series  of  poems  written  by  David  0  Bruadair  in  the  vears  1674  and 
1675,  and  copied  continiiously  by  the  scribe  John  Stack  in  January,  1708/9.  The 
sequence  of  the  poems  in  this  seríes  is  as  follows  :  Cabai|i  caibbean,  Jan.  24°, 
1675/6  ;  Cuippeat)  cluain,  December,  1674-Jan.  8°,  1674;  Naó  lonsancaó  é 
(vid.  note  on  preceding  poem) ;  TTlo&map  an  maigpe  (the  present  poem) ; 
eaócup  uaim,  24°  Junii,  1675;  Ip  maips  ntíp  cpean,  May  16°,  1674. 
Hence  I  feel  justified  in  ascribing  the  poem  to  David  an(i  assigning  it  to  the  year 


I 
TDoórhap  an  Tnaigpe  Tnaop  Tnine, 

minic  a  poppdn  a  bpail  cpuag, 
banriidl  oll  50  bpeióm  n-aiímil, 

cpom  an  ceióm  bom  aiiiail  a  puaim. 

II 
lomóa  peaób  gan  a\\  gan  upa 

t»'aiéle  an  giUepi  1  n^aoi  cpó, 
céib  a  bppoinn  gan  bpuic  t)d  beapcaib 

coill  05  ppuic  506  peacciriain  t>o. 


T^loccab  naoibean  blab  t>d  buaóaib, 

bean  gan  ceile  t>o  cpú  cmn, 
leapcaip  polrha  6  on  bpóippi  b'puabac, 

úoppóa  a  nbóippi  6n  nspuasac  ngpinn. 

IV 

Caipce  cdic  ní  hé  nac  ciomaipg, 

cailc  a  béim  i  mbanbdil  bocc, 
cóipeam  cpuió  ip  éabaig  anbpann, 

muip  bo  riiéabaig  apblann  a  olc. 

I,  1.  1  moThap  ;  maopmine.    1.  3  banThal;  namail.  iv,  1.  3  cpuait>. 

1.  4  apblann. 


I 
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X.— PROUD  AS  A  CHIEF  IS  THE  BAILIFF 

1674  or  1675.  The  poem  ia  a  bitter  inveciive  against  some  unnamed  official  who 
cruelly  oppressed  the  weak  and  poor,  children  and  widows,  and  plundered  them 
without  mercy  of  all  theirlittle  belongings. 

Metre:  Séat)Tia6  al.  féat)pa6  móp  nó  pat)a,  the  general  rules  of  which 
may  be  represented  in  the  following  scheme  :  2  (8^  +  7')***,  that  is  the  odd  lines 
are  octosyllabic  with  disvllabic  endings,  the  even  lines  heptasyllabic  with  mono- 
syllabic  endings,  and  the  final  words  of  the  even  lines  rhynie.  In  addition  to  the 
other  general  requisites  of  classical  metre,  the  last  two  lines  of  each  rann  contain 
three,  or  at  least  two,  intemal  rhymes.] 

I 
Proud  as  a  chief  is  the  bailiff  of  meal, 

Fiequent  his  visits  where  "svretchedness  dweUs, 
Tvrant  of  women,  fit  aim  for  his  might, 

Loathsome  his  name  is  to  people  like  me. 

u 

Farmless  and  chattelless  widows  are  left 

Oft  by  this  f ellow  in  throes  of  distress ; 
Into  his  packs  go  their  dinners  iincooked, 

Gain  of  a  wood  bv  a  stream  every  week.' 


Part  of  his  exploits  is  plundering  maids, 

Single,  defenceless,  in  delicate  health, 
Seizing  the  poor  empty  vessels  they  own, 

Dark  are  their  doors  from  this  mischievous  wight. 

IV 

He  fails  not  to  rake  in  the  charters  of  all, 
Sturdy  his  stroke  against  women-folk  poor, 

Collecting  the  cattle  and  clothes  of  the  weak, 
Sea  ever  swelling  his  harvest  of  sin. 

^  Cf.   Ps.  i.  3,  £t  erit  tanquam  lignum,  quod  plantatum   est  secus  decursus 
aquarum,  quod  fructum  suimi  dabit  in  tempore  suo. 


40  TnoÓTiiaR  an  ma^^ne 

V 

5io&  bé  ap  ní  hinn  nac  aipig 
anncpom  oipig  an  pip  clé, 

lap  nt)ul  t)am  i  5cup  an  cocaiU, 
Sap  t)o  on5  an  pocaill  me. 


VI 

Q§ai6  lonnpuap  5106  im  lomóaig 

apc  im  cot)la  6  cuaipc  an  pip, 
t)dp  pomn  poiTiie  im  cfiil  ní  óeacaió 

ptjil  map  loime  an  meacaig  mip. 

vir 

Ru5  an  puanós  leip  6m  leanbaib 

leop  1  n-eipic  pala  an  Tiiaoip 
ponnac  puaó  gan  bpuic  ^an  beapna 

buan  a  5UIC  ^eaó  seapp  a  haoib. 

VIII 

Tílallaóc  6n  ^clainn  lé  ip  leipean 

luac  lonaipcip  oipeap  t)o, 
5dpca  CI05  ip  ceall  pdn  inne 

bpot)  na  meall  '50  mille  ip  m6. 

V,  1.   1   aipi6.  viii,   1.   2  a  neipic  pala.    L   4   guc  ;   seappa. 

VIII,  1.  4  bpót).    ■ 
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I  could  not  but  notice,  though  othere  may  not, 
The  -wiclíed  official's  tTrannical  acts  ; 

Withdrawn  in  the  fold  of  ray  mantle  I  felt 
As  it  I  were  alraost  anointed  with  phlegm. 


VI 

However  refreshing  niy  couch  may  appear, 

Fear  of  his  visit  impedeth  my  sleep  ; 
lío  eye  ever  cast  on  my  lot  in  my  nook 

Could  equal  the  bareness  this  fierce  coward  caused. 


The  wretch  from  my  children  has  taken  away 
Pavment  enough  for  the  bailifE's  demands^ — 

A  mackerel  red,  all  uncooked  and  ungapped ; 

Its  shame  shall  endure,  though  its  glory  shall  fade. 


!May  the  curse  of  my  children  be  with  it  and  him, 

Ready  requital  befitting  his  deed, 
May  tolling  of  chureh-bells  withtn  hira  resound 

And  scourging  behind  his  destruction  complete. 

'  The  translatíon  of  these  two  lines  is  doubtf  ul. 
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XI.— a  pm  scaipce  ceasc 

Oióce  Noblas,  1674 

[Ms.  23  L  37,  p.  165.  In  this  Ms.,  the  onlv  one  in  which  I  liave  met  with  this 
poein,  it  foUows,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  a  poem  hy  David  O  Bruadair,  If 
beaiiTiaó  i^uain  (vid.  supra),  and  is  dated  oióce  Noblag,  1674.  The  last  two 
figures  of  1674  cannot  now  be  seen  owing  to  the  binding  of  the  Ms.,  but  are  so 
read  by  E.  0'Curry  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Mss.,  R.I.A.  The  poem  isaddressed  to 
a  learned  Dalcassiaii  lawyer,  who  was  also  well  i  ead  in  the  history  of  Irelaiid.  "While 
enjoying  the  hospitality  «f  this  gentleman,  David  had  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment,  when  heated  by  wine,  committed  some  indiscretion  of  speech,  for  which  he 
now  expresses  his  deep  regret,  and  humbly  apologizes,  saying  that  lie  never 
imagined  that  his  casual  and  thoughtless  remark  would  have  been  voiced  abroad 
by  others.  In  R.  v  the  poet  refers  to  himself  as  a  fariner,  Cíieabcaó,  which 
occiipatioii  he  was  forced  to  adopt  this  very  vear,  wlien  he  fell  into  poveity,  as  we 
havealready  seen  (cf.  supra,  p.  29,  Ip  maipsnáp  cpean,  R.  xiii,  datedMay  16th, 
1674),  yet  in  spite  of  his  humble  circumstances  he  woiild  never  wittingl^  do 
anything  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  anyone,  or  to  lower  the  bigh  standard  of 
hoiiour  which  obtained  among  the  literati  of  Erin  : 

Ní  óeapgaim  bpeaé,  ní  caillim  coi&ce  a\\  cléip. 

I 
a  pip  ycaipée  ceapc  an  peacca  píog  50  péió 
'p  a  peappa  50  maipe  i  nt)aié  1  n^níoiti  'p  1  méit) 
ip  bapathail  t)arii  geaó  ceapc  lib  pinn  1  pcéini 
an  ceajil)  pot)ceap  ^u\\  t)'aipce  an  c]^aoip  pin  mé. 

II 
ha\\  n-asallaTÍi  aic  ap  eaccaib  innpe  "NéiU 
'p  ap  pleaccaib  na  pean  Do  cpean  a  coiriióe  ant)é, 
geaó  capcuipneac  leacpa  Tn'aicne  ap  puim  a  péin 
ip  peappa  pd  peac  lonnd  a  nglacaini  t)'íoc  lona  péim. 

III 
acd  ajam  t)0  pac  an  peapcaig  píopglain  péil 
pd  gaipbe  pnaip  an  clacca  t)íob  ip  péil, 
Caipbpe  caic  'p  ap  caiciS  paoi  na  cléic 
noc  peancGó  ceapc  t)0  leanpaó  poinn  a  bppéaiti. 

I,  1.  1  ceapt) ;  pi$.  1.  4  pót)ceap  ;  baipge  an  cpaoippm  riie.  11, 1.  2 
ané.     1.  3  peinn.    1.  4  lonna  nslacaim. 

*  l'erhaps  we  should  read  '  King,'  i.e.  Christ. 

-  Niall  was  the  nanie  of  several  kings  of  Ireland  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  198. 

^  Cairbre  Cait :  the  Aitheachthuatha  or  plebeian  tribes  of  Irelaiid  rosc  iii  revolt 
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XI.— 0  THOU  WHO  EESOLVEST  WITH  EASE 
Christmas  Eve,  1674 

The  poem  is  marked  throughout  by  deep  sinceritj  and  loftjr  sentiment, 
expressed  in  lines  of  great  beautj.  Jíoticeable,  for  instance,  is  the  appli- 
cation  in  harmonious  lines  (R.  viii)  of  the  beautif  ui  words  of  our  Lord  :  Qui 
sine  peccat'>  est  vestrum  primus  in  illam  lapidem  mittat  (S.  Joan.  viii.  7). 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  eiactlj  where  the  untoward  incident  mentioned 
above  occurred.  This  poem  was  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1674,  and  iu  the 
following  poem  CuippeaD  cluain,  which  is  dated  December,  1674,  and  ihe  last 
part  of  which  was  recited  and  possibly  written  at  Cahirmoyle,  Co.  Limericfc,  on 
the  8th  of  Januarj,  1674/5,  David  tells  us  that  he  was  at  eocaill,  Toughal, 
Co.  Cork,  when  he  got  word  of  the  Christmas  celebrations  and  marriage  festivities 
which  were  to  take  place  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  the  Bourkes  of  Cahinnojle, 
to  which  he  then  hastened.  It  is  likely  theii  ihat  the  lawyer  in  question  resided 
either  at  Toughal  or  somewhere  on  the  way  between  Toughal  and  Cahirmovle. 

Metre. — (1)  aTriyián,  R.  i-xi :     _a_a_a_t_é 

(2)  ariipán,  R.  xii:     (_)     é     6    _    _    ó    _    _    a    ua    i    _    i.J 

I 

0  thou  "who  resolvest  with  ease  the  kuots  o£  the  law  of  the  king,^ 
Thou  who  art  statelj  and  gracious  in  stature,  in  mien,  and  in  act, 
Though  thou  deemest  me  lacking  in  manners,  of  this  I  am  fully 

convinced. 

That  the  Artist  who  first  fashioned  thee  is  the  Craftsman  whose 

goodness  formed  me. 

II 

When  with  pleasing  discourse  thou   didst  speak  of  the  fate  of  the 

island  of  Xiall,- 
Of  our  races  of  ancient  descent,  redeemed  by  the  Lord  in  the  past, 
Though  my  tact  in  appraising  thy  skill  may  have   seemed  to  thee 

worthy  of  scom, 
It  surpasseth  by  far  the  reward  I  receive  for  recounting  their  fame. 

ra 
By  the  favour  and  grace  of  the  Lord,  miraculous,  faithful,  and  pure, 
Clad  in  coarse  garb  though  I  am,  as  thou  thyself  plainly  dost  see, 

1  hold  that  no  real  historian  ever  would  trace  the  descent 

Of  Cairbre  Cait^  orthe  rabble  who  served  in  the  ranks  of  that  king. 

during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  placed  the  plebeian  Cairbre  mac 
Dubhthaigh  on  the  throne.  He  was  sumamed  Cat-head,  because,  accordmg  to  the 
legend,  his  ears  were  like  those  of  a  cat :  vide  Keating,  flistorv,  vol.  ii,  pp.  236— "240, 
and  for  the  chronology  of  this  revolt  O'Donovan's  notes  on  the  Four  Masters, 
vol.  i,  pp.  94-99. 
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IV 

mdp  pacain  'oovn  bac  i  meapc  na  bcaoipeac  bcpéan 
bo  pealbuig  gean  ip  neapc  a  n-aoipe  naoTii, 
mo  ceangal  gan  cleap  pe  caipc  na  cpíce  i  méin 
cap  caippig  a  bcpeab  ní  gap  mo  luige  50  héa^. 

V 

Cpeabcac  ip  spabam  ceapca  Imn  5^06  cpéic 
nac  aipseann  peap  'p  a  capna  Tnaoine  ap  bpéacc 
'p  5ea&  acriiap  i  gceanaib  aile  an  clí  mo  cpéacc 
ní  óeap^aim  úpeac  ní  caillim  coióce  ap  cléip. 

rr 
t)o  meanma  maicpe  peal  bon  oióce  apéip 
ip  malaipc  na  mbeapc  cuj  caipe  á\\  ngaoipe  a  sléap, 
1  c'aicpeab  cé  paippmg  pleabac  píonriiap  é 
abmuigim  eacc  50  nt)eaca  t)puim  pe  béap. 

vn 
t)d  t)caip5eaó  neac  00  óeapcaib  c'píona  pém 
acapc  it)  ceac  ndp  beap  pe  a  pcaoile  1  gcém, 
meapaim  a  plaic  'p  a  leac  t)ot)  caoibpi  1  ngné 
gup  beannui§ce  an  bpeac  a  leasab  linn  50  léip. 

vin 
Míl  peaps  ap  m'aijie  ip  aiccim  t)íolgab  glé 
nó  ppeagaip  ap  acc  an  beabuió  píolap  léa;c. 
gibé  ajainn  ntíp  peacuig  peacc  1  puimcuip  clé 
5lacaó  an  leac  ip  caiceab  í  50  ^éap. 

IX 

t)d  labpaó  ppeapcal  paille  puigioll  gan  péic 
ip  gan  aigne  a  leacaó  cap  an  pcpíb  lonap  pcpéac, 
ní  capa  éap  aip  pan  acaip  caoic  pug  céim 
'p  50  lapann  an  cneaó  6  riiannap  míle  méap. 

IV,  1.  2  pealb-.        V,  1.  4  óaoi&6e.        viii,  1.  1  t)íol(5ut)  §le.    1.  4  glacaó 
an  Tislaic  corr.  to  slacaó  an  leao  in  margin.  ix,  1.  :i  pan  Qcaip  ; 

óeim. 


L 
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IV 

If  ever  it  happens  that  I  have  to  halt  among  powerful  chiefs, 
Seized  of  their  heritage  sacred — the  power  and  love  of  their  age, 
Though  in  fancy  I  longedto  secure  me  a  charter  of  land  without  fraud, 
It  would  profit  me  little  to  lie  on   their  thresholds  ancestral  till 
death. 

V 

In  witness  I  rank  as  a  vassal,  yet  humble  although  that  may  seem, 
I  never  assail  any  man  who  reserveth  for  poems  his  wealth  ; 
And  swollen  although  my  wounds  be  in  other  misdeeds  of  the  heart, 
I  ne'er  bring  a  blush  to  a  cheek  nor  play  any  fellow-clerk  false. 

VI 

When  I  think  of  thy  kindness  and  charity  ye8terday  night  for  a 

while, 
And  then  of  the  change  of  behaviour  which  put  my  poor  wit  out  of  gear, 
Although  thv  abode  be  renowned  for  its  generous  banquets  and  wines, 
I  avow  that  what  in  it  occurred  was  repugnant  to  manners  refined. 

VII 

If  a  person  should  happen  by  reason  of  having  indulged  in  thv  wine 
To  pass  in  thv  house  a  remark,  not  fit  to  be  voiced  far  and  wide, 
Even,  0  prince,  if  it  seemed  to  be  aimed  against  thee,  I  believe 
Thut  that  sentence  by  God  would  be  blessed  which  would  grant  full 
remission  to  me. 

vm 

I  feel  no  resentment  of  mind,  and  I  pray  for  forgiveness  complete 
Or  an  answer  like  that  which  the  Law  for  a  state  of  contention 

supplies : — 
Let  him  who  amongst  us  hath  never  by  love  of  crime  wickedly  sinned 
Be  the  first  to  take  up  in  his  hand  and  cast  without  pity  the  stone.* 

IX 

If  defective  attention  should  happen  to  utter  a  sinewless'  phrase, 
líot  meaning  to  spread  it  beyond  the  limits  wherein  it  was  said, 
2Í0  friend  would  he  be  who  would  step  back  to  the  slumbering  sore 
Till  chafed  by  a  thousand  fingers  the  wound  woxúd  blaze  up  again  fresh. 

1  Cf.  Joan.  viii.  7,  Qui  sine  peccato  est  vestrum,  primus  in  illam  lapidem  mittat. 
-  Sinewless :  that  is,  spirítless,  unenlivened  by  wit. 
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X 


t)ea|ibaiTn  t)'peajicaib  beaéa  an  bíobla  ip  pé 
D'aiéle  na  nDapc  cap  leap  ndp  píoriiap  péao, 
ip  mdp  caipipioc  leacpa  t)ealb  aoinriiic  bé 
ainic  1  c'aice  ap  an  t)oni  gnaoipe  i  bplé. 


XI 

Óp  peapac  500  plaic  oá  bpaice  pípi  an  cé 

gup  leapcap  50  laige  an  calann  cnaoice  cpé 

'p  5up  gabap  gan  eapnaiii  caipceap  bpíg  bo  gpéap, 

accuinsim  maié  ip  maicim  bíb  ^an  éaD. 


éao  óipne  cpé  pócup  peat>  gealgpuab  glan 
a  péapla  ói^pip  gé  hóipneaó  níop  acpmuaineap, 
ba  clé  an  ceol  cup  peat)  cóca  map  gapcjuaipe 
'p  gup  paelcd  eoluip  pé  óóipnib  1  gCapcuan  cu. 

XI,  1.  2  cnaoice.    1.  3  gabup.  xii,  1.  4  o  scop  cuancu  ;    Finis 

Febr.  14°  1708/9  per  Jo.  Stack. 


1  Life  of  the  Bible  :    Chiist. 

*  Over-sea  (iavts :  i.e.  exoiie  ejaciilations,  inappropriate  remarfcs. 

3  Guaire  Aidhne  was  (iefeated  by  Failbhe  Flann  at  Carn  Fhearadhaigh  in  Cliu, 
Co.  Limerick,  a.d.  627,  and  by  Diarmaid  mac  Aedha  Sláitre,  king  of  Ireland,  at 
■Cam  Conaill,  a.u.   649.     He  became  king  of  Connacht  in  a.d.  619  (al.  653), 
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By  the  might  of  the  Life  of  the  Bible  ^  I  swear  and  by  Him  I  assert 

That  after  those  over-sea  darts*  my  tongue  did  not  utter  a  word, 

As  thou  puttest  thy  hope  and  thy  trust  in  the  image  of  God's  only 

Soii, 
Takc'   under  thy  guard   what   politeness  of  mine   still   remains   in 

dispute. 

XI 

It  is  known  to  all  men  of  distinction  who  8tudy  the  scenes  of  this 

world 
That  a  vessel  fuU  laden  with  fi-ailty  is  this  sickly,  spent  bodv  of  clay 
And  an  ignorant  goat  is  the  man,  who  hoards  up  his  talents  intact, 
So  pardon  me,  prithee,  as  I  unreservedly  pardon  thee  now. 


How  I  envy  the  sereneness  of  thy  cheek  so  pure  and  fair, 
Though  I  gave  no  second  thought  to  praising  thee,  0  pearl  of  youth  ; 
Tuneless  lay  it  were  to  add  to  bounteous  Guaire's'  equal's  fame  ; 
Guiding  star  for  deeds  of  kindness  in  the  tribe  of  Cas*  art  thou. 

and  died  in  a.d.  663  (al.  666).  Guaire  was  celebrated  for  his  mimi6rent 
hospitJílity.  His  entertainment  of  Seanchán  Torpéist,  the  Ardollamh  of  Eriii,  and 
his  numerous  retinue  for  a  jrear,  a  month,  and  a  dav  led  eventuallv  to  the  recoverj 
of  the  then  forgotten  tale  of  the  Táin  Bó  ChiiaUgne :  vide  Imtheaeht  na 
Tromdháinihe,  Ossianie  Society,  vol.  v. 

*  Cas,  sixth  in  descent  froni  Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son  of  Oilioll  Olum,  had 
twelve  sons  from  whom  the  various  tribes  of  Thomond  or  Dál  gCais  derive  their 
descent. 
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December,  1674— 8th  Januarj,  1674/5 

[Mss.:  R.I.A.,  23  C  26  (C),  23  E  16  (E),  23  L  37  (L) ;  Majnooth,  ii  (m., 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  29  614  (A) ;  Cambridge  Universitv  (Cam.).  Private  eollections  : 
Dr.  Richard  Henebrj',  University  College,  Cork  (H) ;  Mr.  Iveller,  Los  Angeles, 
California  (K). 

This  longpoem  wasvery  popular,  andnumerouscopiesof  ithavebeen  preserved; 
but  on  account  of  its  length  it  is  incomplete  in  manv  Mss.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  rann,  which  is  found  in  A  and  H  only,  the  complete  poem  is  contained  in 
A,  E,  H,  K,  L.  The  prose  passages  are  omitted  in  m,  which  contains  the  first 
eighty-six  ranns,  with  the  exceptionof  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  R.  xxvi,  which 
lines  are  also  omitted  in  E.  C  has  now  the  first  twenty  ranns  only,  though 
originally  it  had  a  fuller  copy.  Some  íurther  details  about  this  Ms.  are  given 
in  Part  I,  p.  118.  Cam.  contains  the  first  forty-nine  ranns  only  (vid.  Gaelic 
Joumal,  No.  177,  June,  1905). 

The  authorship  of  the  poem  is  certain.  A  few  of  the  titles  wíll  suffice : 
Dáibi6  6  bpuaDaip  ccc.  ;cbp.  1674  (A),  t)áiBi  6  b]iuat)aip  ccc.  1674  (K), 
Qn  peap  céabna  [i.e.  DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip]  ccc.  pan  mblia6ain  1674  (m). 
The  date  given  iu  the  title  is  confirmed  by  the  poem  itself,  R.  lxx  : 

Sé  óéab  béas  ip  peaccTÍioja  paTTipa&  :  ip  bá  &o  annopa 
bliaóna  cinnce  an  uppaió  oipne  :  b'pulans  cpopa. 

i.e.  1600  +  70  +  2  X  2  [=  1674]  summers  a.d.  At  the  end  of  R.  xcin  in  L  the 
followingcolophonisfound:  Finis  per  David  Bruadair,  Januarv  8,  1674.  Finis  per 
nie  Jno.  StacU,  January  11°,  1708/9.  The  apparent  difterence  of  dates  is  due  to  the 
employment  of  Old  Style  recUoning,  according  to  which  the  year  began  on  the  2óth 
of  March.  From  the  title  and  colophon  it  would  appear  that,  though  ihe  poem  was 
composed  by  David  0  Bruadair  in  December,  1674,  it  was  not  published  or  recited 
by  him  until  the  8th  Janaary,  1674/5.  The  reason  of  this  delay  is  evident.  The 
Cliurch's  prohibition  of  the  soleninization  of  marriages  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent  until  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  inclusive,  has  been  always  observed  with 
the  greatest  strictness  in  Ireland.  As  niarriage  banquets  and  festivities  are 
included  in  the  solemnities,  David  could  not  have  recited  his  poem  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cathair  Maothal  earlier  than  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1674/5. 
These  occasional  poems  are  not  extemporary  compositions.  Frum  sonie  day  in 
December,  1674,  until  the  8th  of  January,  1674/5,  David  had  time  to  arrange 
his  ideas  and  polish  his  verses.  In  December,  1674,  he  M'as  at  Eochaill 
(Toughal,  Co.  Cork),  when  he  got  news  of  the  Christmas  rejoicings  and  the  forth- 
coming  maiTÍage  at  Cathair  Maothal,  Co.  Limerick  (R.  xvi).  The  time  was  short, 
and  he  hurried  off  immediately,  fearing  lest  he  might  arrive  late  (Rr.  xvii,  xviii), 
travelling  on  foot  (Rr.  xv,  xviii)  by  way  of  Mallow  and  Twopothouse  village 
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(R.  xxxTii),  and  arriving  at  Cathair  Maothal,  cold  and  wet  after  his  long  joumej 
(R.  lxxxit),  just  in  time  (R.  xviii)  for  the  marriage  banquet  on  the  8th  January, 
1674/0  (R-  xciii). 

The  bride  was  Eleanor  de  Búrc  (Prose  A,  Rr.  xxii,  liu),  and  the  bridegroom 
was  Oilifear  óg  Stíbhin  (R.  iv,  Prose  A,  Rr.  xxi,  lvii,  lix,  lxiv).  Eleanor  was 
daughter  of  Seán  de  Búrc  (R.  lxxix)  of  Cathair  Maothal  (R.  lxxv)  in  the  ancient 
territorj  of  Conallaigh  in  Co.  Limerick  (Prose  F,  R.  lxxxvii)  and  Anna  ni 
Urthuile  (R.  xxiv).  In  the  introduction  to  the  poem  lomÓa  pcéiTÍi  ap  6u|i 
Tia  cluana  composed  by  David  0  Bruadair  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor's  sister,  Cna,  before  the  year  1663,  some  detuils  abont  Seán  de  Búrc  and 
Anna  ní  Urthuile  have  been  given  (Part  I,  pp.  88,  89).  Oilifear  6g  Stíbhin  was 
son  of  Richard  Stíbhin  (R.  xxvi)  and  Aine  (R.  xxvi),  seemingly  of  Dál  gCaia 
(R  xxvii).  Richard  Stíbhin  is  wronglv  described  by  Mr.  Standish  Haye8 
O'Gradv  as  Richard  Stephen,  Co.  Cork  (Cat.  Irish  Mss.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  .547). 
It  may  ;ilso  be  noted  that  the  enumeration  of  the  sections  of  which  the  poem 
Í8  composed  given  there  is  ineorrect.  The  family  was  resident  in  Conallaigh, 
Co.  Limerick  (R.  Lxxxvn),  and  the  usual  English  form  of  the  name  is 
Stephenson,  not  Stephen.  The  founder  of  the  faniily  in  Co.  Limerick  was  the 
Elizabethan  commander  Oliver  Stephenson,  who  got  a  grant  of  Dunmoylan 
(anno  xxs'.  Eliz.),  garrisoned  Cor^g  Castle  (1600),  married  Una  ny  Mahony, 
and  died  18th  Januarv,  1611  (al.  29/30  April,  1615),  leaving  a  numerous  family. 
His  eldest  son  Richard  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Brian  dubh  O'Brien  of 
Cariigunnell,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Co.  Limerick  in  1642,  took  the  Irish  side  iu  the 
Coiifederate  War,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Kilfinny  Castle,  1642.  H^left  a 
son  OUver,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  first  Baronet. 
He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  retumed 
to  help  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  military 
Efcill,  stormed  Doondonnell  Castle  (1642),  but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Liscarrol, 
Co.  Cork,  when  heading  a  charge  against  Lord  Inchiquin  (3rd  Sept.,  1642).  This 
Oliver  is  referred  to  in  this  poem  as  Oilipeaji  oile,  "another  Oliver"  (R.  lix); 
and  we  leara  that  it  was  he  who  slew  Lewis,  Viscount  Kyiialmeaky,  fourth  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  at  the  baltle  of  Liscarrol  (R.  viii).  The  exact 
descent  of  Oliver  óg,  to  whom  the  present  poem  is  addressed,  is  not  quite  clear. 
I  think  that  he  was  most  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Stephenson  (bom 
1623—4),  who  was  son  of  Thomas  Stephenson,  of  Ballyvoghan,  Co.  Limerick  (who 
died  20th  March,  1633),  and  Owney  Crosby,  daughter  of  John  Crosby,  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Ardfert,  said  Thomas  being  fourth  son  of  Oliver  Stephenson  and 
Una  ny  Mahony  (vide  Westropp,  j.r.8.a.i.,voL  xxxiv,  pp.  129  et  seq.,  a.u.  1904). 
The  metre  of  this  poem,  Rr.  i-lxxxvi,  is  Snea6baijit»ne,  also  called  popularly 
PABI  u  V 
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CliOf  dncacc,  to  which  latter  name  the  poet  alludes  (R.  lxxx).  Its  sclierae, 
which  maj'  be  repiesented  thus  2  {8-  +  4'}  ^  +  ^,  has  been  f uUy  explained  in  Part  I, 
p.  91.  The  poem  inight  be  described  as  composed  of  lines  consisting  of  four 
trochees  and  two  trochees  alternately,  for  the  disjllabic  endings  give  the  lines  a 
trochaic  cadence.  The  language  is  very  condensed,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
lines  and  the  strictness  of  the  metrical  rules.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
remarked  about  tlie  occurrence  o£  uaim,  &c.  (Part  I,  p.  91),  it  may  be  noted  here 
that  an  anacrusis  is  occasionally  admitted.  This  generally  happens  only  where  the 
previouslineendswith  avowelandthenextlinebegins  with  a  vowel.v.g.  Rr.  xi,l.  3, 
XIII,  1.  2,  XXVI,  1.  3,  xxxiii,  I.  i,  &c.,  but  also,  though  very  rarely,  where  that  is 
not  the  case,  v.g.  Rr.  xxxiv,  1.  3,  xxxix,  1.  3.  A  final  monosyllable  is  also 
occasionally  treated  as  a  disyllable  in  accordanee  with  pnpular  pronunciation, 
T.g.  R.  Lxxvn,  cails,  maips,  and  R.  lxxxii,  bols,  C0I5. 

The  rest  of  the  poem,  Rr.   lxxxvii-xciii,  is  written  in  QnipdTi,  tliough  a 
certain  variety  is  admitted  in  the  final  vowel-sound. 

I 
Cuippeat)  cluain  ap  cpobams  gealgall 

bani  ní  héabóig, 
cnuap  na  5C0II  gan  aigneap  aiiiipéió 
paióbpeap  péat)c6ip. 
n 
Séabcóip  pocla  an  puaúap  peipe 

é  a^up  ipe, 
Oilipeap  úp  ip  mgean  Onna 

inbeap  ippe. 

in 
píopaiTn  pópaim  lat)  pe  apoile 

tíg  ip  apcluib, 
cpaoba  cumpa  a  coill  ^an  60501 

501II  na  n^apcguil. 

I,  1.  l  cpobann,  m.  1.  2  héabóic,  C.  1.  3  aiónear»  m.  11,  1.  1  pocla, 
L;    pocla,   C,   m.  Iii,   1.    1   pópuim   pfopuim,   m.     1.   2   agh-,    m. 

1.  4  nsapcnsoil,  m. 

1  Cluain  :  vid.  Part  i,  p.  93,  n.i. 

*  Norman  :  Gall,  a  foreigner,  was  used  successively  to  designate  the  Gauls, 
Norsemen,  Normans,  English.  The  Galls  are  distinguished  by  various  epithets : 
geal  (bright),  fionn  (fair),  sean  (old),  when  ap[)lied  to  the  English  settlers, 
designate  the  earlyNorman  settlers  who  remained  Catholic  in  religion  and  Irishin 
sentiment  after  the  Protestant  Refoimation,  M'hile  the  epithets  dubh  (black),  nua 
(new),  denote  the  more  recent  Protestant  adventurers  who  caine  over  after  that 
event.  In  earlier  times  the  names  FionnghoiU  and  DubhghoiU  denoted  the 
Norwegians  and  the  Danes  respectively ;  but  in  that  case  the  epithets  were 
suggested  by  physieal  rather  than  by  moral  characteiistics. 
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R.  ixxxvu: 

vy|uau|o    >u>u|ov/v|i\^t^|    au. 
Rr.  Lxxxviii-xc: 

(o)    i^    I    ua    u    I    o    w    V.'    I    o    w    w    I    I    V    w    I    au ; 
(4)<-/|uaw|oww|oww|iwv-»|t 
R.  xci: 

v/|uavjov^u|out^|i    v>^|    au. 
R.  xcii: 

(a)    v/    I    ua    u    I    o    o    w    I    o    w    u    I    1    v./    o    I    iu; 
(6)     w    I    ua    <^    I    o    v^    o    I    O    v/    v/    I    1     w    v/    I    f. 
R.  xcm: 

vy|uav|ov^v/|ov^w|iv/v^|    au. 
The  final  rann  follows  a  different  scheme. 
R.  xciv: 

vy|áv/v/javyv/|ó|t|      ú.] 

I 
I  shall  put  a  cluain'  npon  a  Norman'  cluster,' 

Vain  are  not  my  hopes  of 
The  harvest  of  the  hazels,*  free  from  coarse  contention, 

Fortune-blessfd  and  precious- 

n 
Fortune  fair  and  happy,  festive  jov  of  marriage, 

He  and  she  united, 
Oliver'  the  voiing  along  with  Anna's  daughter,* 

Faith's  heloved  pasture. 

III 
Xovv  I  weld  and  wed  them  each  unto  the  other, 

Grace  and  manlv  vigour, 
Two  most  fragrant  hranches  of  a  tareless*  forest, 

Galls''  of  noMe  in.stinots. 

*  Cluster :  for  tne  usiial  genealogical  metaphors  of  Irish  poets,  vid.  Part  i, 
p.  187,  n.',  and  p.  189,  n.*.  In  this  artificial  language  'cluster '  means  a  *  fainily ' 
or  'children,'  and  the  greatest  latitude  is  permitted  in  transferring  to  human 
beings  imagerv  borrowed  from  plants. 

*  The  harvest  of  the  hazels :  the  children  of  the  princes,  cf ,  Part  i,  p.  108,  n. ', 
andp.  ISS,  n.*. 

*  Oliver  6g  Stephenson,  the  hridegroom,  and  Eleanor  Bourke,  daiighter  of  John 
B'iurfce  and  Anna  ní  Urthuile,  for  whom  see  the  Introduction  to  this  poem,  and 
also  that  to  poem  x,  Part  i,  pp.  88-91. 

*  Tareless  :  free  from  tares  and  cockle.  The  line  raeans  '  two  charmlng  children 
of  worthv  and  noble  families.' 

'  Galls :  \-ide  supia,  p.  50,  n.'. 
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IV 

Oilipeaji  Ó5  50  maipe  a  nuacap 

glan  a  Tiiianac, 
péipe  paop  an  polccam  lonnpaic 

pcoógall  pcianiac. 

V 

pionngaill  éipeann  ealba  ip  uaiple 

ppíé  la  pileaó, 
Dpeam  nac  biulcaó  sldiTh  uim  aipce 

mdil  ndp  milleaó. 

TI 

Ip  ndp  meallaó  1  jcpuap  cpdbaió 

paoice  peangall, 
'p  nac  CU5  céim  ap  gcúl  1  ngpoibgleo 

glún  pe  gealcpann. 

VII 

5é  actíit)  "^aúl  t)0  bpéicip  bunaió 

piu  t)d  paccup, 
cia  pe  copcap  ^al'^  ba  gpinne 

am  1  t)cacup. 
VII  r 
Ceipc  ap  coónac  Cmíl  mbéice  : 

an  pinnín  peapna 
nó  spíob  lonn  map  L05  mac  eicleann 

t)0  blo5  beapna. 

IV,  1.  1  maip5,  m.  nócap,  C  ;  nuacaip,  m.  1.  2  miannaé,  C  ;  miaTinac, 
L,  m.  1.  3  péipe,  L,  m:  reiri»  C.  an  polc  caim,  m.  v,  L  2  la,  L,  m;  le,  C. 
L  3  uim,  thus  always  in L ;  um,  m;  im,  C.  vi,  1.  1  cpaftaó,  m;  cptíbuioc, 
L,  C.    L  3  nac,  C,  nd,  L,  m.  vii,  L  4  amuil,  C,  L,  m.     a  ccacap,  m. 

VIII,  L  2  ptgnein,  m. 

1  FionnghoiU:  vide  supra,  p.  50,  n.-. 

*  Seanghoill :  vide  supra,  p.  50,  n.^. 

3  Perhaps  the  translation  should  be  'couched  their  spotless  lances.' 

*  Galls  :  the  NuaghoiU  or  Duhhghoill,  i.e.  the  recent  foreign  settlers,  i.e.  the 
Protestant  English  settlers,  who  came  over  after  the  Reformation. 

*  Lord  Cineáil  mBéice :  Lord  Kynalmeaky,  Lewis,  fourth  son  of  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  horn  on  the  3rd  of  Msij,  1619,  and,  while  stiU  an 
infant,  was  created  Baron  of  Bandon-bridge  and  Viscount  Kynalmeaky  in  the  year 
1627.  In  the  Eleven  Years'  War,  M-hich  began  in  1641,  he,  like  his  father  and 
bioihers,  took  the  English  side,  and  af ter  having  taken  the  castle  of  Mac  Cárthaigh 
Riabhach,  Eilbritaine  and  that  of  Pollalong,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  head 
at  the  battle  of  Lios  Cearbhaill,  3rd  Septemher,  1642.     He  died  leaving  no  issue. 
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IV 

Mav  Oliver  the  jouthful  long  enjoy  his  consort, 

Mine  whose  ore  is  purest, 
Noble  partner  of  a  flawless  fair-locked  maiden, 

Beauteous  foreign  blossom. 

V 

Erin's  Fionnghoill '  ever  have  been  found  by  poets 

The  choicest  flock  of  nobles, 
Folk  who  ne'er  rejected  claims  upon  their  bounty, 

Princes  never  blighted. 

VI 

Never  hath  their  firmness  in  the  faith  been  wheedled, 

Sages  of  the  Seanghoill,* 
They  who  ne'er  retreated  in  fierce  fray  but  stood  by 

Honour's  spotless  standard.* 

VII 

Though  the  Galls*  attempt  to  gain  their  grace  and  favour, 

Common  race  alleging, 
Who  have  e'er  been  quicker  those  same  Galls  to  slaughter 

In  the  time  of  battle  ? 

Vlll 

Let  Lord  Cineáil  mBéice'  answer  me  this  question  : 

Was  it  Finnín  Fearna* 
Or  a  daring  griffin  like  to  Lugh  mac  Eithleann'' 

Broke  a  gap  in  battle  ?* 

and  was  buried  at  Lios  Mór.  Four  sons  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Coik, 
were  engaged  in  that  battle:  Richard,  Lord  Dungarvan  and  afterwards  second 
Earl  of  Cork  (1643-1647);  Lewis,  Visconnt  Kyiialmeaky  (1627),  who  was  there 
killed  ;  Roger,  Baron  Broghill  (1627),  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery  (1660-1679);  and 
Francis,  afterwards  Viscount  Shannon  (1660).  From  this  rann  it  would  seem 
that  Viscount  Kynalmeaky  was  killed  by  Colonel  Oliver  Stephenson.  Cinéal  niBéice 
(Kynalmeaky)  is  a  baronv  lying  to  tbe  north- wesl  of  the  towii  of  Bandon,  Co.  Cork. 

^  Finntn  Fearna,  al.  Finghin  (vid.  var.  lect.)  Fearna,  Finnín  (Fingliin)  of 
Fems,  Co.  Wexíord,  evidentlv  some  fanious  legendary  character,  unknown  to  me. 

'  Lugh  niac  Eithleann,  otherwise  Lugh  Lámhfhada,  king  of  the  Tuatha 
Dé  Danann,  who  distinguished  hiinself  especiall^  in  the  second  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  43,  n.''. 

8  The  battle  of  Lios  Ceurbhaill,  Co.  Cork,  fought  3rd  September,  1642,  in 
which  Colonel  Oliver  Stephenson  (first  cousin  of  Richard  Stepheuson,  fatlier  of 
Oliver  óg,  tbe  bridegroom)  distinguished  himself  by  killing  Lewis,  Viscount 
Kynalmeaky  (vid.  supra,  p.  52,  n.*),  and  takiiig  Lord  Inchiquin  prisoner,  whom 
be,  however,  released,  but  only  to  meet  his  own  death  shortly  afterwards. 
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IX 

NeiThiongnaó  liom  mb  ap  eocaib 

uim  laic  NeiTíii&, 
lat)  pém  beicpe  ip  buaine  leanap 

cuaine  6  Neiriiip. 

X 

lat)  ip  líoriiéa  labpap  pcoicig, 

cabpap  cealla, 
lab  a  bpil  pe  bpéaccaib  b'pulang 

éacccuin  cpeanga. 
xr 
lomóa  conn  bo  gpianpuil  Jolairii, 

piabain  aipe, 
1  ngpuabaib  úpa  na  n-óg  n-ioóain 

ní  pót)  caile 

XII 

Nd  cuppuppa  an  conaip  geabaim 

cum  a  ploinnce, 
a  leabpaib  Loma  t)0  riieall  mipe 

ceann  a  t)coinnce. 

XIII 

"Ní  pil  lonncaib  lapriiap  cpeibe 
acc  cpiaice  cpoma 

b'píopcpú  éibip  uill  ip  eocaib 
Cuinn  ip  Colla. 


IX,  1.  2  TienTn&,  C.  1.  3  leoTiaf ,  C,  m  ;  leaTtiap,  L.  x,  1.  3  bpil,  L,  m  ; 
the  spelling  pil  is  common  in  L;  bpuil,  C.  L  4  le  éaccóuin,  m  ;  le  deleted, 
L.     eapcuiTi,   L,   éaccóuiTi  m,    eaccóuin,    C.  xi,  1.    1    50  ItíiTTi,  m. 

\.  2  piaéuiTi,  L,  C.    L  3  TiioÓaTi,  L,  C;  nto&ain,  m.  xti,  1.  1  ntí  cuip 

uppa,  m;  ntí  cup  úppa,  C;  ntí  cuppuppa,  L.  Tia  6.  C;  an  ó.,  L,  m. 
gabunn,  m  ;  geabaim,  C,  L.  1.  á  ccaoince,  C.  xiii,  L  1  bpil,  L ;  puil,  m  ; 
bpuil,  C.  1.  2  cpiaca,  C.  1.  3  paopóplí,  m.  enhip,  L,  C.  eacaib,  C; 
eocaib,  L,  m. 


1  Neimheadh  was  the  leader  of  the  second  of  the  eaily  colonies,  Clann  Neimhidli, 
who  settled  in  Ireland  after  Parthalón,  and  ruled  over  the  island  for  217  jears, 
after  which  they  were  subjiigated  by  the  Fir  Bbolg ;  vid.  Xeating,  Historv, 
Part  I,  pp.  172-189.  The  land  of  Neimheadh  signifies  particnlarly  Munster,  for 
Neimheadb  died  at  Oiléan  Arda  Neimheadh  in  Críoch  Liatháin,  afterwards  better 
known  as  Oileán  mór  an  Bharraigb,  now  the  Great  Island  in  Cork  Haibour. 

^  Neimhir  I  understand  as  neimh-Ir,  i.e.  Ir,  fierce  and  daring.  Ir,  son  of 
Golumh,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Milesian  invasion,  drowned  off  the  coast  of 
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IX 

I  am  not  surprised  at  seeing  them  on  warsteeds 

Ride  round  Neimheadh's^  couiitry  ; 
Bears  are  thev  in  courage,  daring  and  persistent, 

Dauntless  Ir's''  descendants. 

X 

They  of  Scottic'  are  too  most  accomplished  speaters, 

Helpers  of  our  churches  ; 
They  the  sole  supporters  are  of  learned  essay8, 

Graceful  hounds  of  valour. 

XI 

Many  a  wave  of  Golamh's*  hlood,  serenely  glowing, 

An  important  witness, 
Floweth  in  the  fresh  cheelís  of  these  guileless  voungstere. 

Road  untrod  by  wenches 
xn 
Or  by  vulgar  yeomen  is  the  path  I  enter, 

Their  descent  when  tracing 
Out  of  well-thumbed  volumes,  whence  I  have  enticed  the 

Clew-end  of  their  kindred. 
xm 
ror  thev  are  no  wretched,  paltry  trihal  remnant, 

But  puissant  seigniors 
Of  the  unpoUuted  blood  of  mighty  Eibhear,* 

Eochaidh,*  Conn,'  and  Colla.^ 

Co.  Kerry,  and  liis  remains  were  buried  at  Sceilig  Mhichíl.  From  him  are  descended 
most  of  the  ancient  princelj  faniilies  of  Ulidia  or  East  TJlster,  as  well  as  the  familiea 
of  the  O'Connors  of  Kerry  and  Corcomroe,  and  the  O'Loghlens  of  Burren. 

'  Scottic  :  the  Irish  language;  cf.  Liber  Hjmnorum  (ed.  Atkinson  and  Bemard, 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1S97,  vol.  i,  p.  168)  biucejicc  tiana  nomen  composiiem 
6  lacm  ocur  6  fcocicc  (a  gloss  on  the  Amra  Choluim  Chilli).  For  the 
termination  of  the  word  mav  be  compared  the  common  word  50060015  and 
the  combpec  (the  Cymric  or  Welsh  language)  of  Cormac  mac  Cuileannáin 
(Wh.  Stokes,  Cormac's  Glossary,  Williams  and  Jíorgate,  London,  1862,  p.  8). 

*  Golamh,  son  of  Bile  mac  Breoghain,  ancestor  of  the  Gaedhil  of  Ireland.  He 
was  also  and  more  popularly  known  as  Míle  Easpáine,  Miles  Hispanise,  whence 
Clanna  Míleadh  or  the  Milesians. 

*  Eibhear,  eldest  son  of  Golamh,  from  whom  the  king8  of  Leath  Mhogha  and 
the  principal  families  of  Munster  descend. 

«  Eochaidh,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.>. 

*  Conn,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.'. 

^  Colla,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  137,  n.'. 
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XIT 

Ní  t)OTn  peiftmpe  a  paipnéip  ponna 

paipnéip  meipe, 
cuippeat)  caipt)e  cap  muaió  oppa 

50  huaip  eile. 

.XV 

t)ociu  oi&ce  1  mbpug  í  ópeapail 

lucc  uim  lopait) 
peolcap  mé  map  cpopdn  cugaib 

copdn  cobpaió. 

XVI 

Oga  6  eoéaill  puapap  ptíipoeal 

50  paib  Noblai5 
Gsup  bamnpe  pan  mbfiug  bpionnpo 

pub  cum  pobaip. 

xvn 
ptí  na  l)cuaipim  cu^ap  lappaéc 

am  a  bpópca, 
ptjil  50  poicpinn  cinnce  an  cúppa 

pmnce  ip  pópca, 

XVIII 

Nó  péab  éigm  pil  ap  poSnam 

t)'polc  an  péapca, 
mé  mo  nuap  anopa  ap  cóipip 

copa  céapca, 

XIV,  1.  1  bom  peabuiTnpe,  m.  p onna,  L,  m ;  peapt)a,  C.  1.  3  lap 
mbiia6,  m  ;  cap  muaió,  L,  C.  xv,  1.  1  a  CC15  í  b.,  C.  xvi,  1.  1  aigá,  m. 
puaipeap,  m.    L   3  1  bímfe,  m.  xvii,  L  2  amuil  a  bp6rt)a,  L,  m. 

1.  3  foicpinn,  L,  C  ;  poiépinn,  m.         xviii,  l.  1  pil  omitted,  C.     1.  3  ano6c, 
m;  anocca,  L;  anopa,  C. 


1  Teach  (aL  Brugh)  í  Bbreasail  is  seeminglj  somewhere  in  Co.  Cork :  cf. 
Ui  Bresaii  Beiri  (leg.  Beirrif)  quoted  by  Fatber  Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum ; 
Dublin,  1910.  There  are  also  tribes  of  Ul  Bhreasail  in  Ui  Failghe  and  in  Co. 
Armagh.     The  latter  are  also  kiiown  as  Clanna  Breasail,  whence  Clanbrassil. 

^  Losset :  literallj,  akneading-trough,  but  applied  metaphorically  to  a  well-fiUed 
table  or  a  well-tilled  farm  (Dinneen,  Dictionary). 
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XIV 

But  I  am  not  able  to  reveal  them  further, 

Vain  and  foolish  rashness, 
Hence  I  shall  reserve  my  eulogies  upon  them 

For  another  season. 

XV 

I,  one  night  beholding  in  O  Breasail's  ^  mansion 

Folk  around  a  losset,^ 
Start  to  travel  hither  like  a  crosán^  to  vou, 

Tramping  steadj  onwards. 

XVI 

Wlien  not  far  from  Eochaill*  I  got  tidings  of  the 

Christmas  celebrations 
And  the  wedding  banquets  in  this  white-walled  caetle,* 

Charm  to  set  me  trotting. 

XVII 

Eager  not  to  miss  them  off  at  once  I  started, 

Imminent  the  marriage, 
Hoping  to  arrive  there  by  determined  coursing 

In  time  for  roasts  and  dances, 

XVIII 

Or  in  timc  at  least  for  something  worth  securing 

From  the  banquet's  tail-end  ; 
Hence,  alas,  you  see  me  at  the  feast  this  evening 

With  my  feet  all  wounded, 

'  Crosán,  originally  a  cross-bearer,  came  to  be  afterwards  used  in  a  depreciatoiy 
sense,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  these  cross-bearers  took  a  prominent  part  in 
singing  the  denunciation  of  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  ecclesias- 
tical  censures  (cf.  Todd,  Irish  Xennius,  p.  182).  It  is  translated  'praeco'  in  ibe 
Lalin  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  (cf.  Plummer,  Titae  Sanctoruni  Hibemise,  Oxonii,  mcmx, 
tom.  secund.,  pp.  383,  384)  and  '  scurra '  in  later  Irish  Glosses  (cf.  Kuno  Mejer, 
Contributions  to  Irish  Lexicographj",  Halle,  1906,  sub  voce).  Their  chants  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  same  metre  as  the  present  poem,  whence  the  name 
Crosántacht,  for  the  origin  of  which  vid.  Eeating,  History,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  216-218 
and  note,  pp.  378-380. 

*  Eochaill :  Toughal,  baronj  Imokilly,  Co.  Cork. 

*  Castle :  Cathair  Maothal  (Cahirmoyle),  in  barony  Shanid,  Co.  Limerick. 
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TC1TC 

a^up  bpípce  beapc  ndp  6ual  bam 

a\\  mo  óóinpe, 
CU5  ap  puacac  bo  bpeic  biaócac 

beic  na  pcpompe. 

XX  , 

Cpéab  acc  ctícab  uaiple  ip  oinij 

umla  ip  ana 
pnabmab  puaipc  na  paopgéag  pona 

maolpcéal  mapa : — 

[A.]  a^up  ITIaolpucain"  ua  CeapbuiU  anamcapa  ópiainmic 
Cinnéibe  i  oibe  poglama  na  t)cpí  nboman*  eipion,  i  n-lnip 
paicleann  bo  bíob  pé,  ec  map  ptíinic  an  t>uanaipebonnpijileac  i 
bcíp  lap  mbeic  Ití  50  n-oibce  ltínpat>a  1  mbiopactín  bpipce 
bpuacípeal  bo  05  luaimeipeacc  Loca  Cime  1  nbóij  50  bpuig- 
beab  bunabap  imceaéca  an  mapa  móptíbbail  bo  mionpcpút^aó, 

XIX,  1.  1  bjnr^^e,  L,  C ;  bpípce,  m.  1.  2  eip,  C.  1.  3  biacaó,  m  ; 
bia&cac,  C;  biaócaó,  L.  xx,  1.  3  ponna,  m.  1.  4  mapa,  C  ends 
heie. 

[A.]  «  Tnaoilpeacluinn,  E.        ^nboriinall,  L;  nboihann,  E. 


^  Biadhtach :  a  public  hospitaller,  who  held  his  lands  rent  f  ree,  in  consideration 
of  his  supplying  gratuitous  hospitalitjr  to  his  lord  with  his  retinue  on  his  official 
visits. 

"^  Maolsuthain  0  Cearbhaili :  his  death  is  put  by  the  Foui-  Masters  under  the 
year  1031.  Tílaolpuchain  anméajia  bpiam  mic  Cembeiccig  ■]  Conamcc 
ua  Cepbaill  aipóinnech  ^''iiiTie  ^<^  locha  ceann  cpábaió  ■]  béipce  na 
n^QOiÓel  bécc.  Consequently  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  him 
and  the  person  who  is  commemorated  in  the  same  Annals  as  well  as  in  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  in  the  following  terms  under  tbe  year  1009  (recte  1010):  TTlaelpuchain 
hua  CepbaiU  apbpui  Cpenn  ■]  pi  eoganachca  loca  i/éin,  etc,  dormierunt 
(a.u.,  l.c.)  and  maelpuchain  ua  Cepbaill  t)0  riiumncip  Inpi  paiclenb 
ppíoriipaoi  lapcaip  boriiain  ina  aimpip  -|  cigepna  Coéanachca  Locha 
Léin  t)écc  lap  nbeigbechaió  (F.M.,  l.c).  The  Uí  Cearbliaill  were  Wngs  of 
Eoghanachta  Locha  Leín  prior  to  the  immigratioii  of  the  Uí  Donnchadha  from  the 
vicinity  of  Caiseal  in  Co.  Tipperary  ;  and  Maidsuthain  O  Cearbbaill,  whetber  kiiig 
or  not  of  that  district  which  coraprises  the  present  barony  of  Magoniby  and  the 
south-east  of  Co.  Kerry,  was  the  learned  doctor  of  Inis  Faithleann  and  the  adviser 
of  King  Brjan,  whoni  he  accompanied  on  his  visit  to  Armagh,  on  which  occasion 
be  wrote  the  foUowing  entry  in  the  Bo()k  of  Arniagb;  at  present  preserved  iii  the 
lihrary  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dubliii  :    Sanctus  Patricius  iens  a<i  coelum  mandauit 
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XIX 

Being  now  decked  out  in  such  a  pair  of  breeches 

As  I  am  not  used  to, 
Thus  is  one  whom  Biadhtachs*  judge  a  dashing  fellow 

Made  to  seem  a  stroller. 


What  but  welding  closely  dignity  and  honour 

Unto  wealth  and  virtue 
Is  this  graf ting  gay  of  happv  noble  branches  ? 

Bald  and  pointless  sea-yam  : — 

[A.]  Now  Maolsuthain  Uí  Cearbhaill,*  the  sonl-friend'  of  Brian 
Mae  Cinnéide*  and  the  most  leamed  professor  in  the  three  cotitinents. 
used  to  reside  in  Inis  Faithleann,'  and  when  the  brown-eyed  versifier 
0  Duibhgheanáin'  came  ashore  after  having  been  the  whole  length  of 
a  day  and  a  night  piloting  over  Loch  Cime'  in  hope  that  he  would 
succeed  in  minutelv  scrutinizing  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  wonders 

totum  fructum  laborís  sui  tam  baptismi  tam  causarum  quam  elemoisinarum 
deferendum  esse  apostolicae  urbi  quae  scotice  nominatur  Ard  Macha.  Sic  reperi  in 
bibliotheca  Scotorum.  Ego  scripsi,  id  est  Caluus  perennis  [a  literal  Latin  trans- 
lation  of  his  Irish  name  TTlaolpucain]  in  conspectu  Briain  imperatoris  Scotorum 
et  quod  scripsi  finiuit  pro  omnibus  regibus  Maceriae  [i.e.  for  all  the  kings  of  Caiseal, 
Munster].  For  the  curious  legend  about  him  and  the  three  students  from  Cuinnire 
[i.e.  the  diocese  of  Connor]  see  O'Currv,  Ms.  Mat.,  pp.  76-79.  According  to 
Munster  tradition  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  were  first  compiled  by  Maelsuthain 
i)  Cearbhaill ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  '  screptra  '  or  Mss.  were  preserved  for  along 
time  after  his  death  in  the  library  of  Inisfallen. 

^  Soui-friend  ;  confessor  or  spiritual  director,  a  literal  translation  of  the  Irish 
term  '  anamchara.' 

*  Bri:in  mac  Cinnéide :  the  famous  expeller  of  the  Danes  from  Ireland.  He  was 
king  of  Ireland  from  1003  to  1014. 

=  Inis  Faithleann  :  a  celebrated  monasterr,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  in  the 
island  of  Inis  Faithleann  in  Loch  Leín,  now  known  as  InnisfiiUen  in  the  Lower 
Lake  of  Killarney. 

*  0  Duibhgheanáin,  one  of  the  leamed  fami1y  who,  during  the  period  from  the 
thirteenth  tiU  the  sixteenth  centurv,  held  the  position  of  Ollamhs  of  Conmaicne.  I 
cannot  determine  which  of  tbese  historians  and  poets  is  referred  to  here.  He  may 
havelived  considerablj:  later  than  Maolsuthain  0  CearbhaiU,  whose  name,  indeed, 
has  perhaps  been  introduced  by  David  0  Bruadair  merely  on  account  of  its  first 
8yllable  Maol,  which  resumes  the  first  word  of  the  preceding  line  of  poetry, 
maolf  céal  mapa. 

'  Loch  Cirae :  now  known  in  English  as  Loch  Hackett,  Co.  Galway. 
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ip  é  aj\  aicpip  tj'ionsancap  t)0  paé  a  pamuijeaóca  .1.  50  paib 
an  Tíiuip  pliuc  puap  paipping  píopóoriiain  50  n-iomat)  éipc  ec 
ainbpine,  lonnup  t)e  pin  50  paoilit)  pptjice  ap  an  itiuip  gup 
TTiaol  a  pcéala,  ec  nac  maoile  lonndm  mo  pcéalapa  'oá 
nt^einginn  longnaó  nó  maoióearii  uim  an  uile  óeagcdil  t)aont)a 
t^'pagbdil  pa  caoriicuing  pópca  na  Deipipi  .1.  Oilipeap  Scíbin  7 
CiliOTióip  t)o  btjpc  : — 

XXI 

Oilipeap  Scíbin  pcuab  gan  pcoipm 

puainne  6p  peapaib, 
bumne  búió  nac  bpuigneac  bopb 

muiriineac  meapcpuib. 

XXII 

Cilionóip  an  paoileann  lo&an, 

aoib  an  c-aipceap, 
pd  na  t)cuaipim  cpiall  cap  uipce 

niab  ó  naipceab 

xxiir 
Rip  an  nt)éit)§il  ip  t)óic  bdiriie 

t)ia  t)d  nt)ít)ean, 
in^ean  cSeain  ip  oigpe  Ripcipt) 

poisne  píleag. 

XXiV 

Sliocc  na  bpial  50  bpapa  a  bplaiceap 

t)'dip  riiic  TÍluipe 
t)'pia6ain  cdic  05  pomn  50  pabait) 

bponj  50  nbpuine. 

XXI,  1.  1  Sctbinn,  m.    1.  2  puaine,  m.     1.  3  bui$,  L.  xxii,  1.  1 

io6uin,  m.  1.  2  caipcip,  m.  1.  4  naipge,  m;  ^01^5606,  L.  xxiii,  1.  1  ip 
t)óic,  m  ;  bup  t)0i6,  L.  xxiv,  1.  1  po  pdpca  a,  m.     1.  4  nbpuinge,  m  ; 

nt)puine,  L. 

^  Stíbhin  :  the  English  name  of  this  family,  Stephenson,  is  rendered  Stíbhin  in 
Irish,  and  Stiuin,  Steuin,  in  contemporarjr  Latin  records. 
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of  tlie  great  and  awful  ocean,  all  the  marvels  that  he  had  to  report  as 
the  result  of  his  rowing  about  were  that  the  sea  was  wet,  cold,  wide 
and  verj-  deep,  and  that  it  contained  many  fish  and  weird  creatures, 
whence  it  hath  come  to  pass  tliat  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  sea- 
tales  are  barren  and  pointless,  and  vet  thev  are  not  more  barren  and 
pointless  than  my  tale,  if  I  were  to  express  astonishment  or  wonder 
at  all  the  refined  accomplishments  which  are  to  be  found  beneath  the 
gentle  marriage-yoke  of  this  couple,  Oliver  Stt-phenson  and  Eleanor 
Bourke : — 


Oliver  Stíbhin'  towers,  arch  by  storms  unshaken, 

High  above  all  heroes, 
Darling  chieftain  never  haughty  nor  contentious, 

Deft-hand  child  of  Munster. 

XXII 

Eleanora,  maiden  guileless  as  the  seamew, 

Pleasant  is  the  joumey, 
Crossing  o'er  the  water  on  a  visit  to  them, 

Since  the  binding  of  the 


Champion  to  tbe  white-toothed  maiden,  hope  of  poets, 

God  protect  them  ever  ! 
Her,'  of  John  the  daughter,  him,'  the  heir  of  Richard, 

Choicest  king-physicians. 

XXIV 

By  tbe  will  of  Mary's  Son*  these  nobles'  offspring 

Shall  in  princedom  flourish  ; 
May  they  long  dispense  their  alms  for  all  to  witness, 

Just  and  upright  people. 

-  Eleanor,  the  bride,  daoghter  of  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothal  and  Anne 
ní  Urthuile. 

^  OlÍTer  óg,  the  bridgroom.  son  of  Richard  Stephenson,  of  Balivvoghan,  and 
Aine. 

*  Christ. 
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XXV 

óp  map  cpannaib  cmpit)  cnuapac 

piof  ón  ngptípac, 
ciocpa  ón  gcapaiD  gcpann  ip  úipe 

clann  gan  ptípac. 

XXVI 

Síolcup  pocpac  Seain  ip  Ripcipt) 

dine  ip  anna 
1  gceann  a  gcéile  anioó  btí  nt)opca5 

ciug  na  panna. 

XXVII 

píneoTTiain  píop  innpe  póbla 

t)i  na  mtíicpe, 
paop6tíil  gCaip  ba  ceann  i  scéibiol 

peang  an  pntíice. 

XXVIII 

Seipeap  puaicnió  líon  ino  pulla 

píop  a  poiceipc, 
ap  nac  péibip  tíl  acc  aicgin 

t)tín  gan  boccceipc. 

XXIX 

Ceipc  t)o  cuip  6  Liactíin  Luacpa 

piocltín  ptíile, 
an  bpacaió  pionn  lapc  t)0  b'annpa 

lonntí  piapc  JpáiTine? 

XXV,  1.  2  ón,  L;  na,  m.    1.  3  ccapuit),  m;  ccapuió,  L.  xxvr,  1.  1 

poópaó,  m;  pocpuit),  L.  1.  3  and  1.  4  omitted  in  E,  m.  xxvii,  1.  3  cceat)Oil, 
m;  cceit)iol,  L.  xxviii,  L  1  puaitne,  m.  polla,  m;  pulla,  L.  1.  3  a 
laéc,  in  ;  ál  aóc,  L.  xxix,  L  2  pioclann,  m;  pioclan,  L.    1.  4  ina,  m  ; 

lonna,  L.    gpaine,  m  :  gpainne,  L. 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  61,  n^,  and  n.^. 

2  Fódla:   Ireland,  vid.  Part  i,  p.  45,  n.  ^. 

'•'  Dalcassians:  for  a  prettj  full  account  of  the  branching  of  the  numerous 
fiimilies  of  the  Dál  gCais  see  0'Curry,  Ms.  Mat.,  pp.  208-212. 

*  Six  persons:  the  newly  married  couple  and  their  parents. 

ó  0  Liatháin :  otherwise  uiilcnown,  His  puzzle  1  must  leave  unsolved  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  readers.  The  tribal  lands  of  the  TJí  Liatháin  coni[)rÍ8ed 
the  presenl  baronies  of  Barrymore  and  Einnatalloon  in  Co.  Cork.  Tlie  use  of  tlie 
form  O  Liatháiii,  in  Irish,  to  designate  a  definite  individual  of  that  faniily  should 
be  noted.     There  are  very  many  examples  of  this  usage  in  this  poetn  and  other 
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XXT 

Since  they  are  like  trees  in  sowing  seeds  of  harrest, 

Taught  by  God  of  graces, 
There  shall  conie  from  coupling  trees  of  freshest  vigour 

Plants  which  are  no  wildings. 
XXVI 
Gainful  were  the  sowings  done  by  John  and  Hichard, 

By  Aine  and  by  Anna,' 
Which  to-day  converging  tend  unto  each  other, 

Ample  contributions. 

xxvii 
Truly  native  vineyard-of  the  Isle  of  Fódla' 

Are  her  mother's  people, 
Noble-born  Dalcassians,'  ever  first  in  battle, 

Delicate  the  weaving. 

XXVIII 

Six  emblazoned  persons*  fill  my  roU  of  honour, 

Lasting  Í8  their  glory, 
Thence  there  cannot  issue  brood  unlike  the  parents, 

Rhvme  without  a  riddle. 

XXIX 

Listen  to  tlie  puzzle  of  O  Liathain*  Luachra,* 

Strainer  of  tbe  ocean  : 
"  Did  Fionn''  ever  see  a  fish  which  was  more  charming 

Than  the  'riasc'»   of  Gráinne?"» 

instances  in  other  poems  of  David  0  Bruaáair.  Such  forms  as  mac  uf  Liacdin 
and  an  Liacdnac  are  being  constantljr  misused  by  many  who  attempt  to  write 
Irish  at  the  present  day. 

*  Luachra :  of  Luachair  or  Sliabh  Luachra,  the  mountainous  district  on  the 
borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

'  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill :  vid.  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.  ^,  p.  199,  n.  ®,  and  Keating, 
Historv,  ToL  n,  pp.  234  et  seqq. 

*  Riasc :  signification  doubtfuL 

'  Gráinne  :  daughter  of  Cormac  mac  Airt,  king  of  Ireland.  She  was  given  by 
her  father  in  marriage  to  the  then  aged  Fion  mac  Cumhaill,  but  eloped  during  the 
niarriage-feast  at  Tara  with  Diarmaid  0  Duibhne,  one  of  the  ofiBcers  of  tbe  Fianna 
Eireann.  This  incident  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  romance,  kiiown  as 
Cópuigeacc  Diapmaba  i  gpdmne,  published  by  Standish  Hayes  O'Gradv,  in 
voL  III  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  Dublin,  18Ó5-6L  The  story 
Tnay  also  be  found  in  0'Curry'8  Ms.  Materials,  p.  313. 
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XXX 

Cpéat)  pap  cpocaó  Cúpndn  cdmceac 

clog  na  n-uaipe, 
caoile  a  ppdige  cpuime  a  ceansan 

luime  luaice. 


XXXI 

"Ní  pil  oil  t)d  t)ca6all  cíopca 

leip  nac  Tnópcap, 
appacc  é  nac  ic  acc  baoine 

an  bic  gé  t)'6lpaó. 

XXXII 

t)'6l  6  CndiTÍiín  cpiop  i  gCpuacam 

uipc  ip  éapla, 
nd  cuip  beann  ap  bogat^úpam 

bot)  5an  béapla  : — 

[B.]  a^up  an  béapla  ceibibe"  ceanga  ip  lúga*  labpa& 
6  Lónapgdin  i  Lont)uin  cpé  ihéat)  TTiícat)uip  na  bpilióe  i 
bppeaTTiainn,  conab  aipe  pm  nd  cuipeab  : — 


XXX,  1.  1  Cúpndn,  L ;  Cupnndn,  m  ;  camnceac,  L,  m.  1.  3  ppdige,  m  ; 
f  pdg,  L.  XXXI,  L  1   n1   bpil,  L :   nf  bpuil,  m.     cagall,  L,  m.    ].  2 

Tnóipceap,  m.    L  4  an  bic  cé,  m;  an  bic  gé,  L.  xxxii,  1.  1  bol,  L; 

t>ól,  m.     L  2  uipe,  m  ;  uipc,  L. 

[B.]  «  ceibe,  E;  ceibibe,  L.  *  luje,  L. 

1  Curnán  :  otherwise  unknown ;  perhaps  some  contemporary  of  our  poet.  I 
venture  to  read  cdinceac,  satirical,  for  camnceaé,  loquaeious. 

í  5  Cnáimhin  :  otherwise  unknown.  The  familj  of  O  Cniimhín  belong  to 
tbe  Dál  gCais,  being  descended  from  Cosgrach  mac  Lorcáin  maic  Lachtna.  The 
name  is  often  absurdly  anglicised  Bowen,  as  '  cnánih '  means  *  bone.' 

3  Cruachain  :  perhaps  the  place  referred  to  is  Rathcroghan,  near  Elphin,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  king3  of  Connacht ;  but  tliere  aie  many  places  of  this  nanie 
tliroughout  Ireland. 

*  Ancient  grammarians  and  bistorians  speafc  of  five  dialects  of  Irish,  viz., 
béapla  péme,béapla  na  bpileaó,  béapla  eabappcapca,  béapla  ceibióe, 
ip  gndicbéapla  (cf.  Xeating,  History,  VoL  ii,  p.  10),  which  words  are 
translated  by  the  learned  Tadhg  0  Rodaigh  about  the  year  1700  as  follows  :  the 
law  or  lawyers'  dialect,  the  poetic  dialect,  the  separative  dialect,  the  abstractive 
dialect,  and  the   common   Irish  (vide  O'Donovan's    Supp.  to    0'Reilly's   Irish 
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"Wliy  was  the  satiric  Cnrnán  ^  executed 

At  the  hour-bell's  toUing  ? 
His  paws  were  thin  and  narrow,  his  tongue  was  dull  andjheavj, 

Barren  leaden  spirit. 


There  is  no  disgrace,  which  comes  upon  the  countrj, 

But  he  lauds  it  highly, 
Monster  he  who  feeds  on  nought  but  human  beings, 

Though  he'd  drink  the  whole  world. 

xixn 
ó  Cnáirahín'  once  when  drinking  swallowed  down  a  girdle 

In  Cruachain,^  holus-bolus, 
Pay  thou  no  attention  to  the  senseless  chatter 

Of  a  dunce  unlettered  : — 

[B.J  Now  the  Béarla  Teibidhe*  is  the  language  which  ó  Lonargáin* 
used  to  talk  least  of  all  in  London*  on  account  of  the  exce8sively  6Ílly 
bombast  of  the  poets  in  Freamhain.''    Wherefore  let  him  not  send*: — 

Dictionary,  sub  voce  béapla).  The  Béarla  Teibidhe  or  abstractive  dialect,  called 
a  mixed  dialect  by  O'fieillj,  got  its  name  from  its  abstracting,  or  adopting,  words 
from  foreign  languages.  Thus  Eeating  (Historv,  Vol.  ii,  page  62)  when  speafcing 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Irish  and  French  languages :  mo  ppeoTjpa  ap 
an  péapúnpo  50  bpuilit)  pocal  ap  506  aoinceansaió  ap  aipleajaó  pan 
6eacpaTha6  mtp  t»on  gaeóilj  pe  pdióceap  béapla  ceibióe  6  aimpip 
péiTiiupa  pappaió  anuap  -\  map  pin  amail  acáio  pocail  6n  bppaingcip 
innce  acáit»  pocail  6n  ppdmnip  6n  eaDdilip  6n  nspéi^ip  6n  eabpa  6n 
laiDin  ip  6  gac  ppímceansaió  oile  mr.ce. 

'  0  Lonargáin :  otherwise  unknown.  The  0  Lonargáins  belong  to  the  Dál 
gCais,  being  descended  from  Longargán  mac  Donnchuain  maic  Cinnéide  maic 
Lorcáin  maic  Lachtna. 

*  Irish  was  commonljr  spofcen  by  the  Irish  gentlemen  resident  in  London  in  the 
seventeenth  centurj.  It  was  from  associatdng  with  them  there  that  James,  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  leamed  to  8peak  Irish  in  the  jear  1629. 

'  Freamhain  :  Frewin  Hill  over  the  westem  shore  of  Loch  Uair  (Owel),  in  the 
parish  of  Portloman,  Co.  Westmeath. 

^  The  nonsense  rhymes  which  follow  seem  meant  as  an  imitation  oí  the  ancient 
Rbetorica,  cf .  Part  i,  p.  98,  n.-. 

PAHT  n  r 
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leannca  í  Longaió 
giopc  50  5yiealluió 
5an  ceat)  cuipce 
61II  btí  capna  ; 
no  luige  ap  lupna 
an  t)oriiain  alla 
1  nbóig  a  bpipce 
le  pacc  ^aipce  ; 
ní  cúip  meipce 
píopa  ppaipce 
no  lionn  loipce 
gleann"  6  ngaipce  ; 
bíl)  cpainn  copca 
1*  nbpuim  ó  Tílapéa 
gan  cuiin  cleice" 
pe  linn  cpeaca  ; 
gupabé  an  bobac 

buanna  an  baca 
buaileap  boppann 
ap  a  caile 
paoi  na  maluinn ; 
agup  póga 
le  pponócum 
nó  pocdca 
Tnap  palúca'' 
pia  na  pópaó  : — 


«  SleanTi,   L;    sleainTi,  E.  *  a  Dpuim,   E,   L;    a  nbpuim,   L  as 

catchword  at  foot  of  page.  « ceipce,  L;   cleice,  E.  <*  palúca,  L; 

palucum,  E. 


1  d  Longaigh  :  otherwiae  unknown. 

'  Greallach  :  there  are  many  places  of  this  name  throughout  Ireland.  Perhaps 
the  place  intended  here  is  Greallach  uí  Cuicneacáin  in  Caoille,  near  Fermoy 
(Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum). 

3  Without  a  permit  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

*  Losset :  vide  supra,  p.  56,  n.'*. 

*  Gleann  0  nGaiste  :  unidentified.     The  following  names  may  be  compared : 
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The  ales  of  ó  Longaigh^ 
Or  barm  unto  Greallach' 
"Without  safeguarding  permit 
From  the  Church's  Commission'; 
Or  throw  himself  down  on 
The  cobwebs  of  spiders, 
Hoping  to  break  them 
Li  a  wild  fit  of  valour. 
A  morsel  of  pottage 
Is  no  cause  of  drunkenness 
Nor  the  brew  of  a  losset*        ' 
From  the  Glen  of  Uí  Gaiste/ 
Bark-covered  trees  grow 
On  the  ridge  of  ITí  Marcha* 
With  bosoms  unfeathered" 
In  the  cold  fi-ostv  seasons. 
For  he  is  a  bodach* 

Who  wieldeth  a  cudgel 
And  strikes  with  his  clenched  fist 
His  wife  and  companion 
ITnder  her  evebrow ; 
Wliereas  it  was  kisses, 
Pronocum,*  potatoes,^" 
That  used  to  salute  her, 
Before  thev  were  married  : — 


Goiste,  a  hill  in  S.  Dublin,  Goisdine,  a  river,  and  Gaileanga  Gaisiti  in  larthar 
Corcothri,  which  included  thebaronies  of  Leyny  and  Corran  in  Co.  Sligo,  and  that 
of  Gallen  in  Co.  Mavo  (Hogan,  Onom.  Goed.). 

*  Druim  0  Marcha :  unidentified.  Could  it  be  iiitended  to  represent  Sliabh 
Mairge  on  the  borders  of  Queen's  Co.,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny  ? 

'  That  Í8,  without  foliage. 

8  Bodach  :  vid.  Part  i,  p.  133,  n.  i. 

*  Pronócum  :  still  a  living  word  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  Irish  slang 
word  8Ígnifying  primness,  prudery,  or  affectation. 

^"  Potatoes  were  extensively  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  Ireland  earlv  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  verv 
«arliest,  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Irish,  though  there  are  several  earlier 
references  in  documents  written  in  English  in  Ireland. 

F  2 
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XXXIII 

an  pópaó  nuaó  po  anocc  bá  rtiópaó 

50  vnat)  dga, 
t)á  ópaoib  cuanna  curiipa  caonina 

húpla  htípla. 

XXXIV 

TTlipe  cuipeap  íoóna  óp  lomat) 

"Ríogna  6  Racluinn 
05  béanaifi  toaoine  O'aicle  a  gcotDa 

Oicne  ip  acpuinn. 

XXXV 

ZJaj\  coinn  cdnag  a\\  bópb  cupaig 

map  popc  pagaipc 
le  pail  pópca  on  ngpiollpa  cugaib 

liompa  labaipc 

XXXVI 

Ogup  pdióce  gan  j\6  céille 

ó  16  b'innpm 
ag  cup  cdic  ap  put)  a  bpionnpa 

cuit)  bom  cinnpiol. 

XXXVII 

aic  an  ceaglac  ceas  an  t)d  poca 

eaó  6  lllala, 
ann  t)0  pin  6  bpaondin  bioppa 

caobdm  apa. 

xxxiii,  1.    1   annoéc,   L;    anoir,   m.  xxxiv,   1.    2   poóluimi,   m; 

pa6luiTi5,  L.        XXXV,  1.  3  nspioUa,  m;  nspioUra,  L.         xxxvi,  L  3  6dc, 
m.     bppionnpa,  m.     L  4  cinTipial,  m  ;  6innfiol,  L.  xxxvii,  1.   l   áic, 

m  ;  C15,  m  ;  ceag,  L  ;  poca,  m  ;  poca,  L.    L  2  ea6,  m.     rhala,  L  ;  mtíUa, 
m.    L  3  bpandn  bioppa,  m  ;  bpaondin  biopa,  L. 

1  Húrla  !  Hárla  !  an  old  Irish  cheer. 

'  Rachliiinn :  the  place  referied  to  is  not  certuin.  It  can  hardly  be  Ráth 
Raithleann;  vide  infra,  p.  88,  n.-.  As  far  as  the  form  of  the  mime  goes  it  shoiild 
meaii  Riighery  (or  Rathlin)  island  oíF  the  north  coast  of  Co.  Antrim,  for  which 
ihe  forms  Reachrainn,  Reachlainn,  and  Rachlainn  are  all  foiind  (vid.  Hogan,  Onom. 
Goed.). 

*  Curach  :  called  ' caruca'  by  Adamnan,  a  skin-covered  or  canvas-covered  coracle. 
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ixxra 
This  new  marriage,  -which  is  being  solemnized  now, 

May  it  be  propitious ! 
For  the  noble  pair  of  fragrant  loving  branches, 

Cheers  of  Húrla !  Hárla  !  * 

XXXIV 

I  am  he  who  bringeth  labour  unto  many 

Princesses  from  Eachluinn,* 
Forming  men  according  to  their  means  and  species, 

Task  of  skill  and  vigour. 

XXXV 

O'er  the  wave  I  come  on  board  a  curach'  sailing, 

Like  a  kind  of  cleric, 
With  a  ring  of  marriage  from  the  'griollsa'*  for  you, 

Bringing  with  me  speeches, 

XXXVI 

Sayings  and  discourses,  not  with  wit  o'erburdened, 

Freelv  to  be  uttered, 
Putting  evervbodv  right  through  all  their  facings, 

Portion  of  my  malice. 

XXXVII 

Merry  is  the  liomestead  known  as  Teach  an  dá  Pota* 

On  the  road  from  Mallow, 
There  ó  Braonáin  Biorra*  used  to  manufacture 

Cro8s-stay  ribs  for  roofing. 

In  ancient  times  curacbs  were  ofteii  of  considerable  size  and  were  fornished  with 
antennae,  vela,  rudentes,  &c. ;  cf .  Reeves,  Adamnan,  p.  169,  n.*,  p.  170,  and 
p.  17ti  n.'. 

*  GríoUsa  :  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  may  be  merely  the  same  word  aa 
the  English  '  grilse,'  a  voung  salmon  on  its  first  retum  to  fresh  water,  usuallv  in 
its  second  year  of  life,  in  which  case  there  would  seem  to  be  a  reference  to  sorae 
such  story  as  that  of  Polvcrates  and  the  ring.  If  j»a  be  the  demonjstrative  particle, 
the  noun  would  be  gpioU,  a  word  which  I  do  not  understand. 

^  Teach  an  dá  Pota  :  still  called  Twopothouse  village,  half  way  between  Mallow 
and  Buttevant  in  Co.  Cork. 

•  0  Braonáin  Biorra  (i.e.  from  Birr,  Eing's  Co.) :  otherwise  unlmown.  The 
Uí  Braonáin,  now  Brenan,  Brennan,  were  a  faniily  of  08sory,  descended  from 
Braon&n  son  of  Cearhhall  mac  Diarmada,  lcing  of  the  Osraighe.  A  variant  reads 
biopa,  ^pits,  stake8. 
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XXXVIII 

Sasapc  púgac  mé  gan  laibin 

lé  ní  bpoicim, 
ní  puil  im  po|icijp  puinn  Don  cpalcaip 

luim  a  loicim. 

XXXIX 

CuipTm  6i5Í>ean  uapal  UThal 

puap  50  pocaip 
le  na  céile  bo  luige  a\^  leabaió 

ní  buióe  an  cpopgoil. 

XL 

TTlap  a  pcaoilceap  glaip  bo  glííinib 

claip  t)0  cdpna 
on  can  cógbaim  baopcpiop  t)iuit)e 

ITlaonap  cána. 

XLI 

t)éanait)  bopap  ap  an  obaip 

leip  na  pógaib 
ip  od  éip  ptJgpa  pub  1  ptípa 

pd  na  nbóipnib. 

XI.II 

éipsim  apca  beic  pe  ceagapc 

ní  t)dp  5céimne 
b'uamam  eappois  Cill  bd  canna 

nó  Cinn  léime. 

xxxTiii,  1.  3  cpalcaip,  L;  cpalcaip,  m.     xxxix,  1.  4  nf  bi,  m.    xl,  1.  1 
glar,  m;  slaif,  L.    1.  3  t>aop6pior,  m;  baopóTioif,  L.  xli,  1.  3 

puip,  m;  fub,  L.  xlii,  L  1  eingeaTíi,  m;  eipsmn,  L.     t>á  cc,  m;  pe 

c,  L.    L  3  Cille  Dapa,  m  ;  Cill  t)á  canna,  L. 


1  Odour  :  or  the  meaning  may  be  rather  "  after  it  I  hunt  not." 
^  Portus:   a  breviary,  a  book  of  hours  also  used  sometimes  in  general  for  a 
])rayer-book  ;  but  the  word  has  fallen  into  desuetude  since  prayer-books  <  eased  to  be 
composed  principally  of  the  canonieal  hours.     The  lines  in  the  text  remind  i>ne  of 
those  ot'  Spenser — 

'*  In  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare 

That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  read 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care." 
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XXXVIII 

I'm  a  gay  and  jovial  priest,  who  know8  no  Latin, 

Snch  Í8  not  my  odour,' 
There  is  in  my  portus^  little  of  the  Psalter, 

Thumb  well  what  I  injure. 

XXXIX 

I  know  how  to  lead  a  <locile,  nohle  maiden, 

Happy  and  delighted, 
To  her  loving  partner  of  the  xíouch  of  marriage, 

lío  mere  8traw-stuffed  bedding. 

XL 

Just  as  if  unlocking  fetters  limb-confining, 

Forming  fleshy  furrows, 
I  remove  from  guileless  vouth  austere  restrictions, 

Maonas'^  rite-observant. 

XLI 

Let  them  turn  their  minds  then  to  the  joy8  of  marriage, 

Rapturous  embraces, 
And  indulge  thereafter  love's  concealed  caresses, 

Sportive,  sprightly  frolic. 

XLn 
Let  me  cease,  however,  trying  to  instruct  them, 

That  Í8  not  my  business, 
For  fear  I  should  offend  the  Bishop  of  Ceann  Léime* 

Or  of  Ceall  dá  Channa.' 

The  variations  of  the  spelling  of  this  word  in  English  are  more  numerous  than  the 
letters  of  the  word.  The  foUowing  forms  are  found: — portus,  portass,  portace, 
portesse,  porthose,  porthuis,  portuis. 

•*  Maonas  :  a  form  of  the  name  Magnus.  I  do  not  know  the  person  referred  to  ; 
hut  he  seems  to  have  bcen  some  local  or  legendarv  master  of  eeremonies. 

*  Ceann  Léime  :  either  Ceann  Léime  Conchulainn,  now  Loop  Head  on  maps 
(comipted f rom  Leap  Head),  in  the  extreme  west  of  Co.  Clare,  diocese  of  Ballaloe, 
or  Ceann  Léime,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Co.  Galway,  diocese  of  Tuam.  This  latter 
name  has  beeii  corrupted  in  a  still  worse  manner  in  passing  into  English.  On  the 
maps  it  is  printed  Sljme  Head,  corrupted  from  Slime  Head,  which  is  itself  .x 
corruption  of  Lime  (i.e.  léim,  leap)  Head. 

=  Ceall  dá  Channa :  probably  Ceall  Da-Chonna,  al.  Teach  Da  Chonna, 
anglieized  Tiaquin,  in  the  baronj  of  Tiaqoin,  Co.  Galwaj,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Athenry. 
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xtra 
510&  puTTi  puijigeac  t)ul  1  bpulpíD 

níl  iTn  pcaillpi, 
t)éanait)  únpaipc  occa  léapbponn 

nó  popc  mainnpi. 

XLIV 

Deoc  50  bpiobap  ntíc  lei^  t)úinne 

t)ul  ap  pctíicpe, 
t)0  cuip  oipne  an  imne  péine 

pimne  ctíipe. 

XLV 

biocap  boipne  an  bulctín  bpíogTÍiap 

C15  le  póppa, 
cugaió  baTTipa  ciappa  céibe 

a  óiappo  aj\  bpópab. 

xivi 
Popat)  bume  1  n-aoip  ^an  opna 

aobóa  an  c-aTíiap, 
lat)  ap  aon  ní  cam  t)Oconnapc 

clann  bo  capap. 

XLVII 

Capéain  éigpe  ip  pann  ip  aoióeab 

am  a  bppeapcail, 
btíib  ip  bual  ní  t)tín  gan  cupab 

ctíl  ntíc  ceapcuig. 

xLvni 
Ceapca  a  t)cuipceab  cpuap  ^an  coisill 

cmn  abcluinceap, 
lonnpaó  a  ngníoTh  ní  cnú  gan  copnaTii 

clú  na  gcuilcpeap. 

xLiii,  1.  3  o6ca  ip  upbpoTiTi,  m ;  oóca  leapbpoTiTi,  L.  xliv,  1.  1  bume, 
m;  buiTine,  L.  L  3  eiTTiTie,  m  ;  iTnne,  L.  xlv,  1.  1  bíoéuin,  m;  biocaip, 
L.     L  4  Óiapo,  L  ;    &iapf  o,  m.  xlvi,  L   2  camap,  m ;    cOTTiap,  L. 

xLvii,  L  3  copaó,  m;  cupaó,  L.    L  4  ceapba,  m  ;  ceapbuig,  L. 

1  Boireaiin :  piobably  the  present  barony  of  Burren,  Co.  Clare ;  biit  the  nanie 
ís  found  in  very  many  places  in  Ireland,  being  applied  to  a  rocky,  stony  district. 
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xmi 
Though  to  mount  a  pulpit  appertains  to  wooing, 

I  am  not  so  forward, 
Let  them  start  a  whirl  of  breast  and  swelling  bosom, 

Reel  of  mirthful  rausic. 

XLIV 

Having  drained  the  wine-cup  to  the  dregs  forbids  me 

On  a  stage  to  venture ; 
Cheese-stack,  high  as  chiraney,  weighs  me  down  oppressive, 

Painful,  qualmish  feelings. 

XLV 

The  vicar  of  the  Boireann,^  Vulcan  fuU  of  spirit, 

Comes  with  force  and  power, 
Give  me,  pray,  a  wharf-tierce,*  0  ye  happy  couple, 

Now  that  you  are  married. 

xtvi 
Marriage  at  an  age  which  knows  nor  sigh  nor  sorrow, 

Pleasant  consummation, 
I  have  watched  the  two  of  them  with  eye  auspicious, 

Loved  them  both  as  children. 

XLVII 

Dearly  are  they  loved  by  poets,  guests,  and  weaklings 

For  their  kindly  service  ; 
Hence  their  due  by  nature  is  no  fruitless  fortune, 

Tide  which  knows  no  ebbing. 

xLvm 
Energv  unsparing  is  their  parents'  glory, 

Far  and  wide  reported, 
The  splendour  of  their  exploits  is  no  nut  unguarded, 

Fame  of  mantled'  heroes. 

Baile  Bhóirnigh  (BallvToumej',  in  the  barony  of  West  Muskerrj-,  Co.  Cork),  being 
•of  ecclesiastical  origin  and  being  situated  nearer  to  Cathair  Maothal,  may  perhaps 
be  the  place  referred  to.  A  variant  reads,  "the  Viscount  of  the  Burren,"  which  is 
a  title  of  the  O'Brien  famiiy. 

■  Tierce  :  a  barrel  containing  furty-two  gallons  of  porter,  &c. 

•^  Mantled :  or  rather  "  possessing  rich  corerlets." 
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XLIX 

loTti&a  cuilc  ip  cuac  ip  capall 

cpuac  ip  ciocal 
1  Tíibpugaib  bdna  na  laoc  leabaip 

nac  maoc  miocal : — 

[C.]  Cc  ip  é  TTiiocal  Od  noedpnaó  an  Tneapacdn,"  i.  Oo 
pleiTTine*  na  gcloc  pip  a  pdibceap  aOanianc,  i.  cloca  bua&  -| 
bipig  labpióe  ;  óip  an  c-apin  pa  bonn  pia  a  mbeanann  ní  Oia  a 
noúccap'  bicbpig  pdióce  7  píopcollca  00  jpéap  aige.  Cc  mdp 
píop  pin  ip  póriióp  peiÓTn  ec  poipneapc  na  5CI0C  peipean  ■]  an 
pcócaig  pdpap  apca,  ecp. : — 

L 

Op  bo  pcócac  nd  oéin  uabap 

an  pe  haimpip, 
lOTnba  cpaob  1  5C01U  ^an  ubla 

TnaiU  ip  aimpig. 

LI 

amuip  cpaob  na  bpoigéag  bpdilceac 

ppoTíi  cia  an  piobac, 
pmó  na  ppainnce  púice  ip  pulang 

Otjice  miobac. 

LII 

Cpoic  an  abaU  gcneipTiiín  gcurtipa 

ip  úpcaoin  inpe, 
cdilpió  caob  na  peaóa  puaipe 

meaóa  milpe. 

LIII 

pionnpuil  óúpcac  beipeap  bdipe 

Oil  an  Oíopma, 
Oopcaó  annpa  ap  cdc  Oon  cineab 

ní  pdc  Oíomóa. 

xLix,  1.  4  mbposaib,  m  ;  bpugaib,  L. 

[C.]  «  TneaTiacán,  L  ;  Tnea|ia6áTi,  E.  *  rleaTnpaÓ,  L.  pleiTÍiTie,  E. 
•  pia  a  TnbeaTiariTi  nf  bia  a  nbtJcap,  L;  pe  a  mbainean  ni6  6á  6uccar,  E. 

Li,  1.  1  bpoiséas  bpáilceac,  m,  E  ;  bpo5a6  bpailgeaó,  L.  1.  3  piai6, 
m;  pia6,  L.     ip  omitted,  m.  lii,  1.  1  ubaill  cn.  c.,  m  ;  abuU  ccn.  cc, 

L.    1.  2  úp  cpainn,  m.  liii,  1.  1  píonpuil,  m.    L  3  cine,  m,  L. 
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XLIX 

Many  are  the  mantles,  goblets,  cups,  and  liorses, 

Stacks  and  ricfcs  and  liettles, 
In  the  white-walled  mansions  of  these  lithesome  heroes, 

Formed  of  no  base  metal : — 

[C.]  Now  the  metal  of  which  the  gay  youth  is  made  is  the 
polishings  of  the  jewels  which  are  called  adamant,  that  is,  precious 
stones  of  many  virtues  and  great  advantages,  for  the  implement 
which  partakes  in  any  way  of  the  nature  of  adamant  ever  possesses 
constant  efl&cacy  in  thrusting  and  perpetual  piercing,  Now  if  that 
is  true,  the  efficacy  and  energy  of  these  same  jewels  and  of  the 
fine  young  gallant  who  owes  his  origin  to  them  must  be  exceeding 
great  indeed,  etc. : — 

I. 
"With  thy  gallant  suitor  be  not  too  elated ; 

Tarry  first  a  little  : 
There  are  many  branches  appleless  in  forests ; 
Wait  and  test  the  issue. 

LI 

Drawing  near  distinguish  trees  with  greeting  branches 

From  the  worthless  coppice 
Which  conceals  beneath  it  foreign  game  and  sorrows' 

In  a  meadful  country. 

LII 

But  the  smooth  and  fragrant  apple-trees,  when  shaken, 

Fairest  in  the  island  ; 
Shed  beside  the  useless  brushwood  of  the  forest 

Measures  fuU  of  sweetness. 

LIII 

For  the  pure  De  Burgo  blood'  in  test  txiumphant, 

Amiable  people, 
Is  a  stream  which  winneth  love  from  all  and  never 

Causeth  any  hatred. 

1  The  translation  of  this  line  is  quiie  uncertain. 

-  The  Bourkes  of  Co.  Limerick  descend  from  Edmond  fitz  Richard  fitz  fiichard 
mór  fitz  WiHiam  fitz  Adelm  de  Burgo,  ancestor  of  all  the  Bourkes  of  Ireland. 
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LIV 

loTTiÓa  ciappa  ip  cldp  i  gCopcaiS 

cndTTi  ip  capal 
óijbeaTi  piOTiTi  geal  itti  ip  eocaip 

lionn  ip  lapaip. 

LV 

lomóa  cdpc  ip  pionnc  ip  poca 

ponnpa  ip  peipce 
Sa;cpeap  púgac  pcmn  ip  pciUing 

mian  pip  Tneipce. 

LVI 

loTnóa  cliab  ip  cópoa  ip  cpoiceann 

bp65  ip  biopa 
Tn  pan  nsaiUcpeib  n^ltTimS  ngaipb 
5una  ip  gioUa  : — 
[D.]  agup  an  5ioUa  t)eacaip  Tnapcac  ip  Tneapa  Odp  mópaó 
1  bpiannuigeacc  .1.  Tnapcac  Tneaca  Tníocapa  TnaU  méipcneac" 
Tnílaocaip  Oup  OiOTnbac  Opaganca  aipceac  íocTÍiap  airhippeac* 
ec  bo  bí  appaccac  uacmap  ancuTnca  eic  aige  nac  pug*  aon 
bann''  ap  a  hajaió  piaTh  i  n-am  eacca  na  dcuip'  6  copac  bOTÍiain 
50  t)ipeapc  Oiapmaba,  lonnap  nac  cuala  piaTii  neac  ba  neaTii- 
éopaihla : — 

Lvir 
Re  hOilipeap  Scíbin  lonnd  an  pcpdiUe 

bpuim  pe  Oeabaió, 
lomba  1  n-éipinn  bpoic  ip  bpdicpe 
cnuic  ip  cpeabaip. 

Liv,  1.  3  pinngeal,  m.  lv,  1.  1  piunc,  m  ;  pionc,  L.  1.  3  Sai;cpip,  m  ; 
Sa;cpiop,  L.  L  4  miann,  m,  L.  lvi,  1.  2  bpó§,  L.  bioppa,  m.  1.  4 
Sunna,  m  ;  suna,  L. 

[D.]  <»  meipbneaó,  L,  E.  *  aimippioc,  L,  E.  •  CU5,  E;  pu^,  L. 

^ban,  L;  bann,  E.  «acuip,  L;  aicip,  E. 

Lvii,  L  1  Scfbinn,  m;  Scfbm,  L.     1.  2  t)eabuib,  m. 

^  The  nonsense  ihjmes  recommence  here. 

-  The  juxtaposition  of  Saxons,  drink,  knives,  and  shillings  in  this  description 
of  Cork  recalls  the  wiU  of  John  Langley,  3id  March,  1674/5,  for  which  see 
Father  Denis  Murphy's  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  Duhlin,  1883,  p.  425. 

^  The  Giolla  Deacair :  the  slothful  fellow,  the  chief  character  in  the  Fenian 
story  Imtheacht  an  GhioUa  Deacair.  He  appeared  at  Almha  before  Fionn  and  the 
Fianna  Eireann,  dragging  a  lazy  horse  slowly  after  hini,  and  begged  to  be  admitted 
into  Fionn's  company.     His  request  was  granted  and  his  horse  was  turned  out  to 
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LIV 

In  the  town  of  Cork*  are  many  planks  of  timber, 

Tierces,  bones,  and  garments, 
Many  fair  young  women,  locks  and  keys  and  butter, 

G-aily  lighted  ale-shops, 

LV 

Many  quarts  and  pints  and  many  draughts  of  liquor, 

Barrel-hoops  and  bond-stores, 
Many  jolly  Saxons,  many  kaives  and  shillings, 

Heart's  desire  of  tipplers,* 

LVI 

Many  creels  and  baskets,  ropes  and  cords  and  hides  and 

Many  shoes  and  meat-spits, 

In  tliat  city  where  the  rough  prolific  Galls  live, 

Many  guns  and  gillies  : — 

[D.]  Now  the  Giolla  Deacair'  was  the  worse  cavalier  of  all  those 

who  were  famed  in  Fenian  story,  for  he  was  a  caviilier  who  was 

cowardly,  slow,  dilatory,  feeble,  pusiUanimous,  obstinate,  invidious, 

violent,    voraciouB,  thirsty,    and   faithless,   and  he  had  a  frightful, 

ugly  monster  of  a  horse  which  in  time  of  prowess  and  triumph  never 

took  a  single  step  forward,  from  the  place  where  tlie  world  begins 

up  to   Diseart  Diarmada,*   so  that  there    never   was   anyone  more 

unlike  to : — 

Lvn 

Oliver'  Stíbhin  than  the  lazy  lout  who  used  to 

Turn  his  back  in  battle, 
Many  badgers  are  in  Erin,  many  friars, 

Many  hills  and  woodcocks. 

graze  among  the  other  horses,  whereupon  it  began  to  kick  and  bite  them.  Conán 
Maol,  seeing  his  horse  attacked,  goes  to  drive  off  the  assailant,  but  when  he  wished 
to  lead  it  away,  it  stopped  fast.  The  Giolla  Deacair  tells  him  tliat  the  horse  won't 
move  for  strangers  eicept  when  ridden.  Conán  mounted  it,  but  still  no  stir.  The 
load  was  too  light,  so  eleven  other  Fenians  ascend.  Then  the  Giolla  Deacair 
struck  the  horse  with  an  iron  rod  and  off  it  started  rapidlj  for  the  sea,  which 
opened  before  it,  makiiig  a  way  for  them  to  fairyland.  Fionn  and  a  few  followers 
piirsued  them  in  a  boat,  and  after  many  wild  adventures  all  retum  home  again 
safe  (0'Curry,  Ms.  Mat.,  p.  317).  The  Irish  text  of  the  8tory  has  been  published 
by  John  Hogan  and  Joseph  Lloyd,  Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  1905. 

*  Diseart  Diarmada :  corrupted  to  Tristledermot  and  Castledermot,  in  the 
barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  Co.  Eildare. 

'  Oliver  óg  Stephenson,  the  hridegroom. 
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LVIII 

Oilipeap  oll  ptín  eing  t>o  copcaip 

ceinn  a  caiémió, 
léigceap  leo  mo  gaOpa  i  gconiaip 

a^  po  a  aicgin. 

LIX 

Raca  a  ngaol  'p  a  n^níoiíi  pe  apoile 

t)íp  a  baipcne, 
Oilipeap  úp  ip  Oilipeap  oile 

poipbe  an  aicle, 

LX 

Leanntín  lúibe  an  piappuilc  alcaig 

pialpcoc  poccaim, 
an  bpil  t)íob  gan  tjip  ap  agaió 

búil  nac  boccgoin. 

LXI 

actí  pcéal  nuab  pe  na  innpin  asam 

píllpim  pocpom, 
OiapmaiO  t)onn  ip  Otíipe  Opeacóub 

glaine  ip  cocall. 

LXII 

Oo  mapb  geaptín  gaoc  nó  giopca 

ppaoc  nó  peapcain 
in  pan  cultín  caob  pe  culai$ 

maop  uí  TÍleacaip. 

Lviii,  1.  1  oll  emg,  m  ;  oll  pá  nemg,  L.  1.  2  aicrhi&,  m;  caicTTnÓ,  L. 
Lx,  The  order  of  the  next  eight  lines  is  disturhed  in  m.  lxi,  1.  1  innpin 

asaTD,  L  ;  asam  omitted  in  m.     1.  2  pocpam,  L  ;  pocpom,  m.  lxii,  1.  1 

geappán,  L  ;  seapán,  m.    na,  m  ;  no,  L.    1.  3  culuió,  L. 

'  Colonel  Oliver  Stephenson  (first  cousin  of  Oliver  óg's  father,  Richard),  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Lios  CearhhaiU,  Cork ;  vide  supra,  p.  53,  n.*. 

2  Diarmaid  Ó  Duihhne :  vide  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.  i'  ;  and  supra,  p.  63,  n.'. 

3  Dáire  :  I  cannot  identif  y  him.  There  was  a  Dáire  Donn  among  the  ancestors 
of  Fionn  mac  CumhaiU  according  to  some  genealogists ;  another  Dáire  was  father 
of  Curói,  the  opponent  of  Cúchulainn  and  the  hero  of  Corca  Duibhne  in  West 
Kerry;  and  a  Dáire  Dornmhór,   styled  emperor  of  all  the  world  except  Erín, 
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Lvra 
Oliver»  for  liis  country  proudly  fell  while  fighting, 

Memorv  to  grieve  us, 
I  will  give  my  bond  of  tillage-partnership  that 

Here  we  have  his  image. 

LIX 

Now  their  fame  and  kindred  shall  be  joined  together, 

Two  from  acorns  springing, 
Oliver  the  vouthful  and  the  other  Oliver, 

Prosperous  succession. 


Fair-locked  darling  of  the  twisting  jointed  tresses, 

Flower  f air,  I  ask  thee  : 
"  Doth  desire  of  every  one  of  them  unburied 

Not  excite  afEection  ?  " 


I  have  still  another  tale  to  tell,  so  let  me 

Start  again  the  jingle  : 
Charming  brown-haired  Diarmaid,^  sullen-visaged  Dáire,' 

Crystal,  cowl,  and  mantle. 

LXII 

It  was  either  grumbling  or  the  wind  or  girth-band, 

Rain  or  tempest's  f  ury, 
At  the  little  slope  beside  the  Tulach*  killed  the 

Steward  of  0  Meachair. 

invaded  Ireland,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  Fianna  Eireann  after  a  struggle  lasting 
one  year  and  one  year,  according  to  the  fancif  ul  tale  entitled  Cath  Fionntrágha  or 
the  Battle  of  Ventrj,  Co.  Kerry. 

*  Tulach  :  a  hiU,  the  name  of  many  localities  in  Ireland.  Tulach  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Bunóc,  Co.  Limerick,  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  poet  in 
Part  I,  p.  172,  and  the  Uí  Meachair  are  also  mentioned  by  him  in  Part  i,  p.  154. 
These  words  may  pos8Íbly  contain  an  allusion  to  0  Meachair's  trustv  servant, 
peaómanac  t>o  riiuincip  llleacaip,  who  kiUed  the  Red  Bard,  Aenghus 
Ó  Dálaigh,  16th  December,  1617.  Vide  O'Donovan,  The  Tribes  of  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1852,  p.  84. 
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Lxiir 
Cu5  ua  t)uibne  t>il  an  lapcaip 

501I  ap  5r<5iTiTi6, 
copifiail  pe  muins  cnuic  uí  CuiUe 

pluic  uí  TÍldille.  •■ 

I-XIV 

Y\á  ua  t)ála  ntí  ua  t)ubt)a 

luigpeap  léipe 
acc  Oilipeap  Scíbin  plac  na  poillpe 

glac  map  géipe. 

LXV 

Cu5  peap  anma  an  Tiiaigpe  rheippe 

m'ai5ne  05  mocgul 
t)0  6ptí  poglaó  innpe  6acai6 

bímpe  1  mbpocul : — 

[E.]  Cc  sé  bím  ní  bpaicim  a  bea^  bo  buióeacap  nó  Do  cion 
Óaipcín  Cupap,  ec  ní  hé  pin  t)0  gpéapaibe"  an  caolga  Caó^  na 
ctíla,  acc  ní  haicnit)  t)am  péapún  pip  pm  acc  munab*  é  : — 

pu5  an  piabac 
50  Raic  Raoille 
btí  cuit)  ptíibe'; 


Lxm,  1.  2  501I  ip  gpáinne,  m  ;  501I  ap  571.,  L.      lxv,  1.  1  peap  a  anma, 
m.     1.  2  mocóul,  m.     1.  4  mbpucall,  m  ;  mbpocull.  L. 

[E.]  "  gpeopuiée,  L.  *  monab,  L.  «  paibe,  L  ;  páibe,iH. 


1  Diarmaid  Ó  Duibhne :  vide  supra,  p.  63,  n.^,  and  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.". 
-  Giáinne  :  vide  supra,  p.  63,  n.*. 

'  Cnoc  í  ChoiUe :  perhaps  the  principal  hill  in  Ui  Mac  CoiUe,  the  barony  of 
Imokillj',  Co.  Cork. 

*  Ó  Máille :  seemingly  some  contemporary,  otherwise  unknown,  who  was 
perhaps  piesent  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cathair  Maothal.  There  was  a  tiibe 
called  Uí  Máille  Machaire  located  in  CaoiUe,  a  district  extending  northwards  from 
Fermoy,  Co.  Cork,  to  the  river  Funshion  (Hogan,  Onom.  Goed.).  This  tribe  was 
different  from  the  Ui  Máille  of'  Unihall  in  Connacht. 

*  d  Dálaigh  and  0  Dubhda :  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  who  are  otherwise 
unknown.     They  too  may  have  been  present  at  the  banquet;  but  the  naines  seem 
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Lxm 
O  Duibhne,^  fondest  darling  of  the  west,  abandoned 

War  for  love  of  Gráinne,* 
Like  the  rough  grass  growing  on  0  Cmlle's  mountain' 

Are  ó  Máille's*  whiskers. 

LXIV 

ó  Dálaigh  and  ó  Dubhda,*  neither  of  them  ever 

Shall  with  her  cohabit ; 
No  one  shall  but  Oliver  Stíbhinn,  brilliant  scion, 

Graceful-handed,  swanlike. 

rxT 

He  who  bore  the  same  name'  as  this  sprightly  palmon, 

Made  my  mind  grieve  early  ; 
For  the  foray-loving  race  of  Eochaidh's  Island' 

I  with  zeal  am  boiling : — 

[E.]  Now  although  I  am,  I  do  not  look  for  the  slightest  thanks 
or  favour  for  it  from  Captain  Cooper.*  It  is  different,  however,  with 
regard  to  Tadhg  na  Cúla,'  the  wattle-trimmer,'*'  but  I  do  not  know 
any  reason  for  that,  unless  it  was  : — 

He  who  brought  the  grey  cow 
To  the  fort  of  damel" 
For  its  feed  of  tumips. 

to  be  here  used  humorouslj  to  mark  the  difference  in  rank  between  them  and  the 
loriilv  Stephensons. 

*  That  Í8,  Colonel  Oliver  Stephenson,  who  fell  at  Lios  CearbhaiU;  vide  supra, 
p.  53,  n.8. 

"  Eochaidh's  Island :  cf .  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.'. 

*  Captain  Cooper :  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  Edward  Cooper  was  a 
grantee  of  the  lands  of  Hamonstown  in  the  parish  of  Downe  and  Long,  and  of 
Ballingerode  in  the  parish  of  Killienan  and  Particles,  both  in  the  barony  of  Coshlea, 
Co.  Limerick.    (J.  Grene  Barry,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Co.  Limeriek,  1909.) 

*  Tadhg  na  Cúla  :  a  contemporary  otherwise  unknown.  There  are  very  many 
places  called  Cúl  (Coole)  in  Munster;  for  instimce:  Cool,  in  barony  Coonagh, 
Co.  Limerick ;  Cool,  in  barony  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork ;  and  Coole,  near  Millstreet, 
Co.  Cork. 

i<*  Translation  uncertain.  It  might  mean  "  8hoemaker  of  Caolgha,"  if  the  latter 
were  a  place-name. 

i^  Rath  Baoille,  fort  of  damel,  not  identified. 
PABT  II  O 
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annam  ceapca 
Copca  t)uibne 
50  Cionn  cSdile  ; 
5upab  aipe*  pin  nac 

cuipm  Ctjippig* 
cpuióneacc  cpléibe  : — 


Cpuicneacc  Jaeóeal  ip  5^1'^  ^^  hemse 

an  clann  po  cusaib, 
onn  ip  dó  nac  opcpann  uiUe 

conclann  cubaió. 

LXVII 

Cubaib  piu  ní  heol  ^an  piaóain 

ceol  ip  cndTTicoipc, 
óigpéip  ariiap  uipb  ip  aoióeab 

buipD  ip  bdncoipc. 


bponnaó  eac  ip  óip  ip  loppa 

cóip  a  gcobaip, 
cubaib  piu  t)o  péip  a  n-aicpeac 

péin  50  bpogaib. 


CpeibioTíi  Cpíopc  ip  paiceanc  ppionnpa 

caipc  na  n^all  po, 
a  pealb  pin  pe  CÚ15  céad  bLiaóan 

ní  bpéa^  pallpa. 


«  aip,  L.  *  Cúppuig,  H. 

Lxvi,  1.  1  gaoiOil,  L.  L  3  aibh,  L;  aish-,  m.  ópcTiainn,  m,  L; 
1.  4  cupbaió,  m.  lxvii,  1.  1  oispein,  L.  lxviii,  L  4  peinn,  L,  m. 

Lxix,  1.  1  paicinc,  m.    L  3  peilb,  m. 


1  Corca  Dhuibhne  :   Part  i,  p.  155,  n.'. 

2  Ceana  tSáile  :  Einsale,  a  town  and  baronjr  in  the  south  of  Co.  Cork. 

»  Cúirsigh  :  the  De  Courcejs,  who  give  their  name  to  the  barony  of  Courceys, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Xinsale,  Co.  Cork. 


í 
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Seldom  do  the  hens  o£ 
Corca  Dhuibhne^  venture 
To  approach  Ceann  tSáile.* 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 

Mountain  wheat  is  never 
Planted  by  the  Cúirsigh' : — 


Choicest  wheat  of  Erin's  Gaels  and  Galls*  are  these  two 

Children  here  before  you, 
Firm-set  rock  and  fortune,  which  no  force  can  shatter, 

Fitting  bond  of  union. 

LXVU 

This  is  what  beseems  them — statement  not  unwitnessed- 

Joints  of  meat  and  music, 
Entertaining  guests  and  orders  and  retainers, 

Boards  with  white  boars  laden. 


Bounteously  bestowing  steeds  and  gold  and  garments, 

Equitable  succour, 
That  is  what  beseems  them,  judging  by  their  fathers, 

Fierce-attacking  Fenians. 


The  diplonia  of  these  Galls*  is  Christ's  religion 

And  their  prince's  patent, 
The  preseription  of  five  himdred  years'  possession.* 

'Tis  no  Iving  falsehooil. 


*  Galls  :  here  meaning  the  SeanghoiU ;  vide  supra,  p.  50,  n.*. 

*  Galls :  see  preceding  note. 

*  A  prescription  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Inrasion,  since  whicli 
five  centuries  had  just  elapsed,  1169-1674  5.  The  Bourkes  and  the  Fitzgeralds 
were  descended  from  these  earlv  Xorman  adventurers,  but  the  Stephensons  did 
not  settle  in  Co.  Limerick  until  the  sixteenth  centurv  (ride  supra,  p.  49).  They 
maT,  however,  have  claimed  descent  from  Bobert  fitz  Stephen,  one  of  the  earlv 
Norman  adventurers. 

G  2 
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LXX 

Sé  céat)  t)éa5  ip  peaccTfioga  paThpa& 

ip  t)tí  66  annopa 
bliaóna  cinnce  a  n-uppai6  óipne 

t)'pulan5  cpopa. 

LXXI 

lomóa  laoc  ip  lann  ip  leabap 

cpann  ip  cupac 
cugpac  líon  na  lomspi  a  bpeacam 

poillpi  pucain. 

LXXII 

loni6a  comaom  uapal  oile 

6  an  ua  pan  opamn, 
cpom  pan  cíp  a  gctíin  t)0  ceallaib 

ctím  50  t)copainn. 

LXXIII 

Copamn  cpúnipa  ip  cópmac  cpoba 

ceol  nac  cleaccaim, 
céit)  ap  aoi  pan  ^cuan  t)o  cnioccaib 

puan  pe  peacciham  : — 

[F.]  ec  peaccTiiam   na  panina  po   im    óiaib   t)0  cuic  cuile 
Itínmóp  1  n-Obainn  6  sCetípnaiS"  le  ap  comloipceaó*  cpainn  7 

Lxx,  1.  1  f  eaccTrio§a&,  L,  m.     1.  3  blia6ain,  m ;  anup-,  m. 

[F.]  "  anabuin  ó  sedpna,  L.        *  coiTTiloirseaÓ,  L  ;  qu.  C0TTiluapca6  ? 


1  Champion :  Christ.  This  rann  gives  the  date  of  composition  of  the  poem, 
1674  A.D.  (old  style),  i.e.  Januarj  8th,  1675  (new  style). 

-  Curach  :  vide  supra,  p.  68,  n.^. 

3  Britain :  Wales,  where  the  early  Norman  invaders  were  settled  previous  to 
1169. 

*  The  poet's  disinclination  to  foUow  a  military  career  is  expressed  at  a  much 
later  date  in  his  reply  to  Sir  John  Fitzgerald's  complaint  (cf.  Pavt  i,  Introduction, 
p.  xli),  where  he  says  :  — 

O  b'earcapap  san  aipsiot»  san  iTincliorh  óip 
nd  acpuing  t>ul  ap  eaócpa  le  cloi&eaTti  im  Óóib, 
atcuingim  ap  capcanacc  an  coiTÍiÓe  cóip 
guTi  bapcaó  ap  bic  50  bcasaippi  bon  éptópi  beo. 
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LXX 

Sixteen  hundred  summers  when  twice  two  are  added 

Form  till  now  the  numher 
Of  the  jears  exactlv  of  the  Champion'  who  for 

Us  endured  afflictions. 

LXXI 

Manv  daring  soldiere,  many  swords  and  volumes, 

Many  masts  and  curachs,* 
Did  that  fleet's  crew  bring  across  the  sea  from  Britain,* 

Everlasting  radiance. 

LXXII 

Many  other  noble  favours  by  that  sept  have 

Been  conferred  upon  us, 
Heavy  toUs  for  churches  on  their  lands  they  levy, 

Tribe  as  stern  as  thunder. 

Lxxin 
Thunder-blare  of  trumpets,  swelling  roar  of  battle, 

Tunes  I  am  not  used  to,  * 
At  the  summons  hasten  bands  of  knight8  and  soldiers, 

Peace  for  weeks  securing : — 

[F.]  Now  during  last  Samhaiu  week'  a  very  great  inundation  came 
upon  the  Abhainn  ó  gCeamaigh,*  by  which  trees  and  the  stones  of 

'  Samhain  week :  the  three  days  before  and  after  the  pagan  f estÍTal  of  Samhain 
(ihe  Ist  of  Novemher),  which  marked  the  close  of  the  siunmer  half  of  the  vear  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  half .  During  those  days  fires  were  lighted  on  the  hill 
of  Tlachtgha,  now  the  Hill  of  "Ward,  near  Athboy,  Co.  Westmeath  (vide  Xeating, 
Hiatorv,  vol.  ii,  p.  246),  and  the  Feis  Teamhra  was  celebraied  in  every  third  year 
according  to  Eochaidh  0  Ciarain,  who  fiourished  about  1000  a.d.,  and  whose 
words  are  tranalated  as  follows  by  0'CmTy,  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  u,  p.  13, 
Dublin,  1873  :— 

Three  days  before  Samhain  at  all  times 

And  three  davs  after  by  ancient  custom 

Did  the  hosts  of  high  aspirations 

Continue  to  feast  for  the  whole  week. 

*  Ms.  Abhainn  0  Geama,  recte  Abhainn  0  gCeamaigh,  the  Owenogamey,  a 
river  which  rises  near  Broadford  and  enters  the  e8tuary  of  the  Shannon,  at 
Bunratty,  Co.  Clare. 
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cloca  na  habann  50  huilióe,  lonnap  gup  pcaipeabap  a  héipc  50 
hiomapcac  pd  inbeapaib  eile  caobdiUe  CuaÓThuThan,  gupab 
píneab  péin  1  pocaip  bon  cíp  an  cuile  pin.  Cc  ip  map  pin 
ciocpap  t)o  óeoin  t)é  t)on  cuile  annpacca  ec  píoncopma  t)0  cuic 
1  gCacaip  THaocal  inp  an  cpeaccmain  poineanba  po  a  t)cdm 
ec  t)d  coTíiluapcaó  cloca  7  cpamn  maiSpeaóa  meapa  mopdille 
t)0  leacab  pa  cuancaib  clucapa  Conallac  ec  Concaoi  Luimnis 
50  huilióe;  óip  ní  cug  lollann  ópapmac  aéc  aoincpeaccmain  pe 
htjcaipeacc,  ec  ip  lomba  bpac  líoga  Idnmaipeac  t)o  cóipig  pip 
an  pé  pm,  50  bpuaip  : — 

coga  ceile 
a  lop  a  Itjca 
an  japc  gpéagac 
6  cop  Céibe 
nac  olc  t)'íjcaó : 
coprhuil  pm  ip 

úpTÍiac  áme 
cnú  na  cléipe 
puaip  poga  píogna 
ap  peip  IdiTíie 
móp  5caipt)e 
t)0  pac  5céipt)e  : — 

LXXIV 

puaip  poga  píogna  t)o  pac  gcéiptoe 

ceap  mo  buaine, 
maic  t)opónap  ceaóc  t)on  cíppe 

bleacc  a  buaile. 


Lxxiv,  1.  1  paié  céipbe,  m;  T^at  ccéipt)e,  L,  A.    1.  2  too  pinTieap,  m  ; 
bo  pÓTiap,  L,  A.    1.  4  OTi  buaile,  M. 


1  Tuadmhumba :  North  Munster,  formerly  including  the  County  of  Clare  and 
portions  of  north  Tipperary  aná  north-east  Limerick,  practically  co-extensive  wilh 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe.  The  name  Thomond  is  now,  however,  usually  applied  to 
Co.  Clare  only. 

*  Cathair  Maothal :  cf .  Part  i,  p.  88. 
3  Conallaigh :  cf.  Part  i,  p.  96,  n.K 

*  loUann :  c£.  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.». 
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the  river  were  dashed  together  on  every  side,  in  consequence  of  "which 
the  fish  of  the  river  were  scattered  in  great  shoals  throughout  the 
other  beautiful-banked  streams  and  river-pastures  of  Tuadhmhumha, ' 
80  that  tbat  inundation  was  a  tempest  of  good  fortune  and  profit  to 
the  country ;  and  in  like  manner,  by  the  favour  of  God,  the  very  same 
thing  shall  come  to  pass  as  a  result  of  the  inundation  of  love  and 
wine-feasting,  which  hath  rained  down  on  Cathair  MaothaP  during 
this  present  auspicious  week,  and  through  the  dashing  together  of 
stones  and  trees.most  beautiful  sprightly  salmon  shall  be  spread  far  and 
wide  throughput  the  sheltered  harbours  of  Conallaigh'  and  of  tlie 
entire  county  of  Limerick,  for  lollann*  of  the  golden  arms  onlv 
devoted  one  week  to  fulling,  but  many  a  very  fine  coloured  mantle 
did  he  fashion  in  that  space  of  time  so  that  he  : — 

Won  the  choicest  spouse  as 
Payment  for  his  quickness, 
He,  the  bounteous  Grecian,' 
From  the  Thebau  *  tower 
Who  was  no  idle  fuUer  : 
Like  him  is  the  youthful 

Noble  son  of  Aine,'' 

Darling  of  retainers, 

Who  hath  won  the  choicest 

Queen  in  hand-engagement, 

Chance  of  great  enjoyment,  ^ 

Thanks  to  tactful  talent : — 

LXXIV 

He  hath  won  a  choice  queen,  thanks  to  tactful  talent, 

Burden  of  my  poem, 
Well  I  did  indeed  in  coming  to  this  region, 

Milk-rich  is  its  biiaile.* 

*  Grecian :  lollann  was  ihe  son  of  the  Idng  of  Greece. 

*  Tor  Téibe,  or  the  fortified  city  of  Thebae  in  Bceotia  in  Greece,  occupiea  a 
lai^e  place  in  Irish  legends. 

"^  Aine  was  the  wife  of  Bichard  Stephenaon  and  the  mother  of  the  brídegrooin, 
OlÍTer  óg. 

«  Buaile  :  cf.  Part  i,  p.  159,  n.'. 
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LXXV 

Cacaip  TTIaocal  ceann  na  fcpíbe 

caoTii  a  cupaió, 
lopcaó  úp  nac  aicis  la&aó 

aicgm  cubai6. 

LXXVI 

OicSin  cpeibe  "Rdca  Tiaicleann 

í  ap  péile, 
móp  a  muipeap  ceapc  a  bíobba 

peapc  na  cléipe. 

LXXVII 

puapap  pcéal  gan  pcdc  cap  uppain 

cdc  gan  cailg, 
peap  an  cíge  nac  péió  ^an  poga 

méin  5an  ihaipg. 

LXXVIII 

a  beic  buan  pd  clíí  50  scumap 

btj  ip  bleaccap, 
OThain  t>é  50  t)ípeac  bligceac 

Díneac  cleaccap. 

LXXIX 

Sedn  be  búpc  an  c-eo  gan  pocall 

ceo  ndp  ceile 
Ldice  an  laoié  nd  péan  a  pleaccc 

cpéan  pd  eipe  : — 

[G.]  Cc  ní  hé  pm  eipe  Ceinn  bioppaibe,"  no6  Oo  cuip  copp 
an  éacThíleab  Óoncubaip  ap  a  coppagualainn  bd  lomcap  gan 

Lxxv,  1.  1  TTlaocal,  L,  A;  TTlaocail,  m.  1.  2  cuppaió,  m;  cupai&, 
L,  A.  1.  3  áicig  ia6a6,  m;  01615  laóag,  L;  aicig  loSag,  A.  lxxvi,  1.  3 
wupap,  m.  Lxxvii,  1.  1  6p  opfam,  A.     1.  2  CGI5,  m.     1.  3  píogiia,  A; 

poga,  L,  m.    1.  4  méinTi  5011  m.,  m.  lxxviii,  1.  1  beic,  A  ;  5eic,  L,  m. 

1.  3  oitiann,  m;  omain,  L;  amain,  A.  bleagceaó,  m;  bligceaó,  L,  A. 
Lxxix,  1.  1  pocall,  m ;  pocal,  A ;  pocall,  L.  l.  2  6éile,  m ;  ceile,  L,  A. 
l.  4  laece,  m ;  laice,  L :  Idice,  A. 

[G.]  "  Cinn  biojipuióe,  A. 

1  Cathair  Maothal:  cf.  Part  i,  p.  88. 

*  Ráth  Eaithleann :  Part  i,  p.  166,  n.^^.  The  exact  location  of  this  fort  has 
been  recently  determined  about  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Bandon,  in 
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LXXT 

Cathair  Maothal,'  final  goal  of  every  effort, 

Comely  are  its  heroes, 
Noble  treasure-house,  which  stinginess  frequents  not, 

Lnage  of  perfection. 

LXXVI 

Perfect  image  of  the  manor  of  Káth  Raithleann,* 

Generous  in  bounty, 
Many  its  dependents,  few  its  foes  in  number, 

Love  of  clerfcs  and  poets. 

Lxxvn 
All  advised  me  not  to  fear  to  cross  the  threshold, 

Everyone  was  stingless, 
And  the  manor's  lord'  was  meek  without  compulsion, 

Mind  by  gloom  unshaded, 
Lxxvm 
Flourishing  in  power,  in  repute  unfailing, 

Blessed  with  wealth  and  cattle, 
Mindful  of  the  fear  of  God,  in  conduct  ever 

Law-abiding,  righteous. 

J.-XXTT 

Seán  de  Búrc'  the  salmon  by  decay  nntainted, 

May  no  mist  obscure  the 
Hero  in  his  lifetime  nor  his  ofEspring's  welfare, 

Steadfast  under  burdens  : — 

[G.]  Now  quite  difPerent  was  the  burden  of  Ceann  Biorraide,* 
who  put  the  body  of  the  warlike  soldier  Conchubhar*  upon  his  bent 

the  baronj   of   Kinalmeaky,    Co.   Cork,    by  the   Eev.  John  Lyoii8,  p.p.,  Kath, 
Co.  Cork. 

^  Seán  de  Búrc  of  Cathaír  Maothai,  father  of  the  bride  Eleanor ;  cf.  Part  i, 
p.  88. 

*  Ceann  Biorraide:  This  storj'  is  told  by  Xeating,  History,  vol.  ii,  pp.  202-204, 
whodraws  the  following  moral:  5ona6  cpépan  ngníOTíi  fo  actí  an  peanpocal 
abeip  supab  f  píogacc  Cinn  beappoit>e  lappap  neac  an  can  óuipeap 
poiihe  50  huaillTTiianac  céim  t)o  poccam  ip  aoipbe  loná  map  t)o  péat)pa6 
X>o  gpeamugaó. 

*  Conchubhar  mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster  at  the  time  of  the  Ulster  cycle,  about 
the  period  of  the  Incamation ;  vide  Eeating,  History,  vol.  11,  pp.  188-204. 
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rcíc  50  Tnullac  an  cnuic  óp  cionn  t)oipe  Lampaióe  i  nbóig  50 
bpuigbeaó  píogacc  Ulaó  Dtí  cionn.  aóc  éeanc,  ní  cian  6n 
Idcaip  t)ocuai6,  an  can  ba  mapb  6n  mapbualac  é  le  btípaéc 
lonnap  ntíp  gaib  pfogacc  Ulab  ntí  eaitina  6  pom  50  annopa; 
acc  ip  é  eipe  lomcapap  Seagan  bo  búpc,  1.  beogualac  bocc  "| 
baincpeabac,  aoibeaó  1  ollaman,  ceall  1  copp  1  cpoc  1  aopa 
gaca  heapbaibe  ap  ceana  50  mbeip  ^an  pcíc  gan  oipipeam  lab 
50  muUac  cnuic  an  coimóeaó  6p  cionn  puipc  papcaip  bail  1 
ngabaió  píge  -|  placap  t>o  -\  btí  lapópaoi  1  n-aoncaió  naoi 
ngpaó"  neirhe  per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum.     Amen. 

LXXX 

mo  pcéal  péin  anocc 

TTlipe  an  cpoptín  caibpeac  cuipleac 

caólaim  caipbean, 
bím  1  bpóicgoil  puap  50  puppamg 

cluap  pe  caipioL. 

LXXXI 

a  péip  pan  gcapca  5C01U  bo  coolap 

bpuim  pe  beapcaib, 
ní  bo  cuip  mo  ceann  cum  gliosaip 

mean^  6n  meapcaió. 

"  Ti5pa6,  L  ;  nspd&a,  A. 

Lxxx,  1.  2  cagluim,  A,  L,  m.  L  3  bpoicgoil,  A;  bpóicgoil,  L;  bpc, 
m.  1.  4  claipciol,  m;  cGipeal,  A  ;  caifiol,  L.  lxxxi,  1.  1  bo  collaf,  L. 
\.  4  meap^aó,  m  ;  meap5ai6,  L. 


^  Doire  Lamhraidhe :  cf.  CoiU  Lamhruidhe  1  bpeapaib  Roip,  where  king 
Conchubhar  mac  Nessa  died  (Eeating,  1.  c,  p.  202).  Xeating  gives  Ardachadh 
Sléibhe  Fuaid  as  the  name  of  the  spot  where  Ceann  Biorraide  fell  dead.  The 
story  of  Ceann  Biorraide  enables  us  to  determine  the  spot  as  ihat  summit  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Sliabh  Fuaid  which  is  now  known  as  Deadman's  Hill,  1178 
feet  high,  near  Newtown-Hamilton,  Co.  Armagh,  a  name  which  preserves  tbe 
memory  of  this  old  legend. 

^  TJlaidh  :  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

'  Eamhain :  the  palace  of  the  early  kings  of  Ulster,  destroyed  by  the  three 
CoUas  in  the  fourth  century;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  154,  n.'^. 

■•  The  poet's  thought  here  resembles  very  clo8ely  the  customary  formula  for 
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shoulders,  in  order  to  carry  it  up  without  resting  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  rises  above  Doire  Lamhraidhe,*  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  hy  that  means  obtain  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  the  Ulaidh'; 
however,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  spot  when,  on  account  of 
hÍ8  violent  exertion,  he  fell  down  dead  beneath  that  fatal  burden, 
whence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  never  took  possession  of  the  kingship 
of  the  TJlaidh  or  of  Eamhain'  from  that  day  down  to  the  present  time ; 
but  the  burden  which  Seán  de  Búrc  bears  is  the  living  shoulder-load 
of  poor  people  and  widows,  of  guests  and  leamed  doctors  of  the  Church, 
both  body  and  bones,  and  every  other  destitute  class  besides,  all  of 
whom  he  carries  without  resting  or  stopping  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  the  Lord  which  rises  over  the  citadel  of  Paradise,  where,  I  pray, 
he  may  acquire  f or  himself  and  his  posterity  kingship  and  principality 
in  union  with  the  nine  heavenly  choirs,  per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen.* 

ixix 

My  own  tale  to-night 

I  my8elf  am  but  an  eerie,  stumbling  crosán,* 

Gentle  maid  I  visit, 
And  from  feats  of  drinking  nlled  to  waist  am  found  then 

Ear  to  wall  reclining. 


In  the  forest  comer*  yesternight  I  rested 

After  dreggy  potions, 
An  event  which  set  my  brain  absurdly  rattling, 

Drink*s  delusive  cunning. 

concluding  an  Irísh  homily,  of  vhich  the  Leabhar  Breac  ofifers  manv  examples, 
such  as:  i  n-oeTicail)  nói  n5pat>  nime  na  caipmt)echacap,  i  n-oencaib 
uapalachpach  -j  pácha,  i  n-oencaib  apfcal  -\  tjeifcipul,  i  n-oencait> 
t)iat)achca  -|  t>oennachca  meic  t)é,  if  i  n-oencait>  if  uaiple  oll)típ 
cech  n-oencait»  .1.  i  n-oencaiD  na  noem  cpmóice  uaiple  aipmicnige 
ulichumachcaise  achap  -\  meic  -)  ppipuca  noim.  Qlme  cpócaipe  t>é 
ulichumachcai5  cpia  immpibe  na  n-uli  noem  pofppumm  uli  in  oencait) 
pm  popaipillem  popaiccpebam  in  saecola  sscalorum.  Amen.  (Cf.  Atldnson, 
Passions  and  Homilies,  passim.) 

*  Crosán  :  vide  supra,  p.  57,  n.'. 

'  The  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  text  is  obscure  to  me.  Perhaps  they  conceal 
a  place-name. 
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LXXXII 

t)ocuala  pcéal  bea^  aic  i  n-Gaiiiam 

balc  ip  bol5, 
Inpe  í  Óuinn  ap  caipc  i  gCaipiol 

cailc  ip  C0I5. 

LXXXIII 

Cu5  ó  TTlaoilín  muc  ap  meapaip 

cip  ptí  cupcapt), 
ní  nac  beapnaió  apc  ntí  a  acai]i 

Tnapc  ip  mupcapt). 

LXXXIV 

t)tí  bpagainn  gloine  im  $laic  bo  ptáigpinn 

aic  liom  copcac, 
ctíim  ón  aipceap  puappliuc  paOa 

guaipeac  gopcac. 

LXXXV 

Céit)  maj  "Rtínaill  ap  mum  capaiU 

05  cup  lopa, 
bíb  ní  beic  ^an  bpic  1  bppaipig 

glic  a  scopa. 

LXXXVI 

bíb  1  n-Ulcaib  oip  1  scoiUcib 

pliuca  puapa, 
bímpe  ap  ó^aib  nac  bub  búccap 

05  cup  cluana  : — 

Lxxxii,  1.  1  an  eariiuin,  m;  a  neaiiiain,  L.  lxxxiii,  1.  1  iheapaip, 

L,  m.  1.  3  ná  Qcaip,  L,  m.  L  4  m.  if  m.,  m  ;  m.  no  m.,  L.  lxxxiv,  L  3 
p.  p.  p.,  m.  Lxxxv,  L  1  mac,  m;  mas,  L.  1.  2  a  cup,  m.  lxxxvi,  L  1 
am  oUcuib,  m;  an  ollcaib,  A;  a  nul6ai5,  L.  1.  3  ógaó,  A.  L  4  a 
oup,  m. 


1  Eamhain:  vide  supra,  p.  90,  n.^. 

*  Inchiquin  :  Murrough  O'Brien,  sixtli  Baron  and  first  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  tbe  seventeenth  centurj.  Notice  how  the 
title,  Inpe  í  Óuinn,  which  is  grammatically  in  the  genitive  case,  is  here  used  in 
English  fashion  as  if  it  were  a  nominative. 

3  Caiseal :  the  town  of  Cashel  in  Co.  Tipperary. 
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LXXXII 

I  was  told  in  Eamliain^  a  funny  little  storv  : 

Stout  in  build  and  sturdj-, 
Inctiquin'  was  carried  on  a  cart  in  Caiseal,' 

Sword  and  chalk-white  buckler. 

Lxxxni 
Once  Ó  Maolín*  gave  a  pig  to  get  a  measure, 

Pigling  at  a  custard  ; 
Art  would  ne'er  have  done  that,  neither  would  his  father, 

BuUock-beef  and  mustard. 

Lxxxrv 
I  should  drain  a  glass  if  in  my  hand  I  got  it, 

For  in  boarish  humour 
I  am  from  my  joumey,  cold,  wet,  long  and  dreary, 

Bristling,  frozen,  famished. 

LXXXV 

Forth  Mac  Ránaill*  sallies  mounted  on  a  horse  to 

Plant  his  leeks  and  scallions  ; 
Victuals  then  will  not  be  lacking  streaks  in  pottage*  ; 

Skilful  is  their  footing. 


Deer  in  freedom  roam  through  TJlster's  wooda  and  forests,' 

Cold  and  bleak  and  rainv, 
I  am  busy  putting  cluains  on  vouths,  whose  nature 

Is  not  sad  or  sullen. 

*  0  Maoilín  :  otherwise  unfcnown.  This  family  name,  now  anglicised  Moylan, 
is  derived  from  TTlaoiltTi,  who  was  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Oiliol  Olum 
(Cronnellv,  Irish  Family  Hi8tory,  p.  249,  Duhlin,  1865). 

^  Mac  Ránaill,  recte  Mac  Raghnaill,  some  contemporary  seemingly,  hut  other- 
wise  unknown.  The  Mac  Raghnaills  were  chieftains  of  Conmaicne  fiéin  or  Muíntear 
Eoluis  in  the  southof  Co.  Leitrim.  The  name  is  usually  anglicized  Magrannell  or 
Reynolds.     For  their  pedigree  vide  Cronnelly,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

^  The  construction  of  this  line  is  difficult,  the  meaning  ohscure,  and  the  transla- 
tion  uncertain. 

"  The  deer  seem  to  have  disappeared  quickly  from  Ulgter's  f orests  dnring  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of  wars  and  plantations. 
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tXXXVII 

Cluain  ap  cpobams  gan  cogal  t)o  cuipeamaip  ann 
t>d  bcuaii  cum  cobalca  ó  noblaig  50  hinit)  anonn, 
ba  puaipc  an  poUaíiiain  co^ap  na  cloinne  gan  cam 
t)'uaiplib  Conallac  conaclann  lonaTíiuin  liom. 

ixxxvm 
"Oá  luabainn  lopg  a  bpola  níop  pionnamaip  mannc 
ba  uamam  b'ollam  t)0  copcap  uige  pe  haill, 
ip  puat)ap  copaib  haj*  oncuin  cupaca  cpann 
cnuap  1  gcollaib  nac  C0151I  a  cipce  le  pamnc. 

LXXXIX 

Cuaine  cpoibpionn  t)0  poilceaó  1  bpoipppuil  gall 

'p  t)o  gluaip  6  Scocaib  na  hopcaip  ba  t)ile  bon  bpoing, 

b'ualac  opm  a  gcpopa  ap  506  cubuipc  1  n-am 

gan  puac  gan  popmat»  cocpom  50  scongriiait)  cuing. 

xc 
t)'puat)ai5  pcoipm  an  clogat)  bea^  oipeap  t)om  ceann 
ip  t>o  buaileab  t)opn  a\^  gposaipe  í  Óucaipne  i  gcoill, 
cpuag  gan  t)onnca6  6  Opoma  'na  gliogaipe  1  nsleann 
ap  t)cuacal  cosnap  bobac  í  óioppainn  a  bpaim. 

Lxxxviii,  1.  1  luaigin,  L;  luasainn,  E.  1.  4  a  collaib,  L;  a  ccollaib, 
E.     a  cipbe,  E  ;  a  ccipt)e,  L.  lxxxix,  1.  1  puipppuil,  L  ;  poippuil,  E. 

1.  4  puac,  E  ;  puaic,  L.  cconsmaó,  E;  scongrhail),  L.  xc,  1.  1  oipeap, 
E;  bipeap,  L.  L  2  5^050,  E;  gposaipe,  L.  1.  4  na  ^leann,  E;  a 
nsleann,  L.     1.  4  bioppain  a  bpaim,  L;  bioppamn  a  bpam,  E. 

1  (>ocklele88 :  i.e.  containing  no  worthless  members. 

*  Cluster  :  vide  supra,  p.  51,  n.^. 
3  Cluain  :  cf-  Part  i,  p.  93,  n.i. 

*  Inid,  Shrovetide,  derives  is  name  from  the  earlyLatin  term  for  Quadragesima 
Sundaj,  Initium  Quadragesimae,  or  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

*  Conallaigh :  vide  Part  i,  p.  96,  n.'. 

*  Web  against  a  clifF:  similar  expressions  denoting  ineffectiveness  are  very 
common  in  Irish  literature.  Compare  also  St.  Paul's  "aes  sonans,  aut  cjmbalum 
tinniens"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  aud  "  quasi  aerem  verberans  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  26).  For 
<!orresponding  comparisons  to  denote  effectiveness,  cf.  Hogan,  Cath  Ruis  na 
Ríogh,  pp.  98-100,  Dublin,  1892. 
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THE  SUMMING-UP 

I  have  successfullj-  put  on  a  cocfcleless*  cluster*  a  cluain,' 

Which  formeth  an  omen  of  peace  from  Christmas  to  Shrovetide*  for 

them; 
Gay  hath  the  festival  been  with  the  whisper  of  innocent  youth. 
But  the  union  of  Conallaigh's'  nobles  to  me  hath  been  dearer  than  all. 

LXXXVUI 

"When  I  traced  the  descent  of  their  blood,  not  a  single  defect  did  I 

find, 
íío  casting  of  web  against  cliff,  *  to  an  ollamh^  a  cause  of  dismay, 
But  a  promise  of  fruit  which  shall  be  the  most  knightly  and  noble 

o£  trees 
Is  the  harvest  proceeding  from  hazels®  that  miserly  hoard  not  their 

stores. 

Lxxxrx 
This  white-lianded  noble  tribe  bathed  in  the  generous  blood  of  the 

GaUs,» 
Oscars,'"  descended  from  Scots,"  by  the  people  most  dearly  beloved, 
With  the  sign  of  the  cross  I  must  cross  them  to  shield  them  in  time 

from  all  harm, 
That  they  without  envy  or  hate  may  live  faithful  and  trne  to  their 

vows. 

xc 
A  violent  storm"  swept  away  the  small  helmet  which  fitteth  myhead 
And  0  Duthaime"  got  on  his  haunches  a  blow  of  a  fist  in  a  wood, 
I  should  like  to  see  Donnchadh  ó  Droma  a  gibbering  fool  in  a  glen, 
O  Biorraing's  low  ignorant  bodach  "  perverselv  delights  in  foul  smells. 

"  Ollanih :  vide  Part  i,  p.  15,  n.'. 
®  Harvest  of  hazels  :  vide  supra,  p.  51,  n.*. 
'  Galls :  here  used  of  the  Seanghoill ;  vide  supra,  p.  áO,  n.-. 
1'  Oscar :  son  of  Oisín  son  of  Fionn  ;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  16,  n.'. 
"  Scots :  Irish,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  204,  n.>,  and  Part  n,  p.  55,  n.'. 
--  The  nonsense  rhvmes  recommence. 

"  0  Duthaime,  Donnchadh  0    Droma,    and   0   Biorraing  are  all  (^erwise 
unknoMm. 

"  Bodach:  vide  Part  i,  p.  133,  n.K 
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XCI 

t)ocuala  1  ^CpoTíiaó  50  nsobait)  na  C01I15  a  sceann 
'r  5^P  puagaiii  cogaó  a\\  na  clocaib  6  pioéalla  pionn, 
gluapait)  bobaig  cum  pobaip  le  ppiopait)  ap  pppiong 
puaill  nac  plosaimpe  an  ponap  le  longaim  t)o  lionn. 

xcii 
éuap  1  gCopcaig  t)0  cpocaó  le  cuipmeapc  cpiup 
ip  t)uai6  6  Copcapéa  cocall  í  CuigiUe  a  píp, 
cuaipt)  t)o  coppuig  mo  copa  gan  cuippi  pe  cpiup 
t)á  pua^a  im  popcaib  nac  bona  C15  buine  bon  t)íp. 

XCIIX 

a  uain  t)il  t)'popcui5  ip  b'polamuig  ipeapn  call 
buanuig  boppuig  ip  cocuig  an  cuingip  geal  t)onn, 
5006  puacmap  pocpam  bap  bpocal  05  bubpine  ^all 
an  cluain  pi  cpoicimpi  opaib  6  bacap  50  bonn.» 

ec  50  maipcióe  a  céile. 
xciv 
t)o6um  pip  an  cige  cuap 
Oil  m'dbbacc  50  bptíicbeab  map  óeopaióe  ib  bíin 
ip  cuip  ptíilce  pem  btínacc  6  óóicigeap  cú, 
icce  tíilim  ntí  ctíipi^  map  cóipisim  clúin 
a  cuip  ctíbaccaij  ctíileap  a  lóipcín  long. 

xci,  1.  1  cceinn,  L ;  cceann,  E.  1.  2  0050,  L  ;  sopca,  E.  l.  3  fppms, 
L;  rPPÍ"5>  ^-     1-  4  pl'OSa'Tnr»  -^ ;  ploisinipe,  L.  xcii,  L  2  6ocall 

Cuisile,  L  ;  c.  f  Coisille,  E.  L  3  coppuiú,  E.  L ;  pe,  L ;  le,  E.  L  4  C15, 
E  ;  C15,  L.  xciii.  The  first  words  of  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  next  two 

ranns  are  illegible  in  A.  L  1  ipeappn,L,  E;  ippeann,  A.  L2bopaicc,  L; 
boppuicc,  E,  A.  cocai6,  L;  C01C15,  E,  A.  cuin^ip,  L,  A;  6lucaip,  E. 
L  3  buibpme,  A,  E  ;  Dubpme,  L.  jall,  A  ;  sall,  L,  E.  L  4  bacap,  E,  L  ; 
TTlulla6,  A.  xciv.  This  rann  is  found  in  A  and  H  only.     In  A  the  first  words 

of  the  third  and  fourth  line  are  illegible.  L  1  bpáicbeab,  H  ;  bpaicbeaó,  A . 
L  3  ícce,  H.    L  4  cabaócac,  H  ;  cabaccai^,  A.     bo  cdiliop,  A,  H. 

"  Finis  per  David  Bruadair,  Jan.  8,  1674.  Finis  per  me  Jno.  Stack,  Jan.  11°, 
1708/9  (L). 

1  Cromadh  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  113,  n.^.  Some  proverbial  saying  seenis  to  be 
alluded  to  here.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  The  Croom  cocks  ate 
each  other's  heads  ofp,  while  the  Kilkenny  cats  ate  each  other  all  except  the 
tails. 

-  "War :  a  variant  reads  gopca,  hunger. 

3  0  Fiothalla  Fionn :  otherwise  unknown,  The  familv  name  is  spelled  more 
correctly  0  Fithcheallaigh,  now  anglicised  Fihelly,  Feely,  Field,  and  Fielding. 
They  were  chiefs  of  West  Barryroe,  Co.  Cork. 
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XCI 

In  Cromadh'  I  hear  tliat  the  cocfcs  are  accustomed  to  gobble  their  heads, 
And    that    war*   was   declared  against    stones    b^    the    fair-haired 

Ó  Fiothalla  Fionn,' 
Bodachs  start  off  on  a  trot,  full  of  spirit  as  if  on  a  spring, 
It  Í8  almost  like  drinking  in  bliss  such  measures  I  swallow  of  ale. 

XCII 

Up  in  Cork  city  were  hanged  in  the  midst  of  a  riot  three  raen 
And  the  cloak  of  Ó  Coigille*  was  by  Ó  Coscartha*  eaten  last  night, 
My  feet  without  any  delay  to  my  trousers  a  sudden  dart  made, 
Lest  one  of  the  two  luckless  legs  should  be  whisked  away  out  of  my 
sight. 

XCIII 

0  dear  Lamb,  who  once  didst  reUeve  and  didst  empty  the  prison  of  heU,* 
Preserve  long,  increase  and  maintain  this  couple  of  fair  brown-haired 

youth3 ; 
Though  hatef ul  the  sound  of  your  words  to  the  ears  of  the  black  tribe 

of  GaUs,' 
O'er you  I  sprinkle  this  cluain*  from  vour  crowns  to  the  soles  of  your feet, 
— and  may  you  long  Uve  happy  together.' 

xciv 
To  tíie  above-mentioiied  Lord  of  tbe  Manor'" 
May  my  blundering  muse  in  thy  fort  like  a  stranger  rejoice, 
And  do  thou  greet  my  boldness  with  welcome,  for  centred  in  thee  ai-e 
my  hopes  ; 

1  pray  and  beseech  thee  contemn  not  my  wav  of  arranging  a  cluain, 
0  powerful  prince  who  dispensest  in  charity  vessels  of  food. 

*  Ó  Coigille :  otherwise  unkno^.  The  name  would  now  be  anglicized  Quiglev. 
A  different  familjr,  0  Coiglidh,  is  mentioned  in  Mac  Firbis's  Ui  Fiachrach. 

'  0  Costartha  :  otherwise  unknown.  The  name  is  now  usually  anglicized 
Co8kery.  This  familv  descends  from  Coscrach  mac  Lorcáin  maic  Lachtna  of  the 
Dál  gCais,  but  there  are  various  other  families  of  Ui  Coscraidh,  of  different  origin, 
T.g.  Uí  Coscridh  of  Fermoy  and  those  of  Síl  Anmchada. 

^Hell:  Limbo,  the  "  limbus  patrum";  cf.  1  Peter  3,  19:  In  quo  et  his,  qui 
in  carcere  erant  spiritibiis  [Christiis]  veniens  praedicavit. 

"  Dubhfhine  Gall:  the  Dubbghoill,  or  receni  Protestant  English  planters;  vide 
snpra,  p.  50,  n.'. 

*  Cluain  :  vide  Piirt  i,  p.  83,  n.'. 

'  In  23  L  37  the  following  note  is  added:  "  Finis  per  David  Bruadair,  Jan.  8, 
1674  [i.e  1675  N.  S.].     Finis  per  me  Jno.  Stack,  Jan.  11°,  1708/9." 

'o  Seán  de  Búrc  of  Cathair  Maothal,  in  whose  mansion  the  festivities  took  place. 

PABT  II.  H 
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xiiL— CRuaj  LioTn  ^uL  oeise  50  Oiaw 

16°  Maii,  1675 

[Ms.  R.I.A.,  23  L  37,  p.  220. 

This  little  poem,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  preserved  lo  us  in  one  Ms.  only, 
written  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Cork  scribe,  John 
Stack.  In  this  Ms.  the  poem  is  incomplete.  In  its  complete  form  the  poem 
consisted  of  nine  stanzas  in  English  and  four  in  Irish.  The  latter  alone  are 
extant,  for  the  nine  English  stanzas  were  deliberately  omitted  by  the  scribe,  as  he 
confesses  in  the  following  note  which  he  prefixes  to  his  copy  : — "The  16th  of 
May,  1675.  Written  by  David  Bruadair  on  ye  death  of  Elizabeth  Aghieran,  alias 
Fitzgerald.  Cuig  a  léagcóip  sup  linsiop  cap  9  pamn  béoTila  i  gup 
PSpfobap  Tia  4  painn  gaoi&eilse  po  um  61015,  óip  ip  lab  ap  p6  lonriiaine 
liom  ;  •]  maj\  [an]  gcéabna  gaib  nio  leicpséal  ap  pon  mo  leabpdin  bo 
ralca  ó  cúip  le  béapla,"  i.e. ' '  Understand,  0 reader,  that  I  have  sWpped  over  nine 
English  stanzas  and  have  copied  the  foUowing  four  Irish  stanzas,  for  I  prefer  the 
latter  by  f ar ;  wherefore  aocept  also  ray  apology  for  having  soiled  my  book  in  the 
beginning  with  English."  The  English  verses,  unfortunately  omitted  by  the  scribe, 
may  have  contained  valuable  information,  for  some  o£  the  most  interesting  facts 
connected  with  David  O  Bruadair  and  his  times  are  found  in  those  documents  in 
English  with  which  John  Stack  "  soiled  his  manuscript  in  the  beginning,"  viz., 
the  letter  of  David  0  Bruadair  to  Justice  Xeating  (vide  Part  i,  Introduction, 
p.  xxxiii),  the  introduction  to  Father  Mac  Cartain'e  genealogy  (vide  Part  i, 
p.  xxxvii)  and  those  to  a  few  other  poems,  and  finally  David  0  Bruadair's  poein 
addressed  •*  To  all  my  friends  in  Kerry  "  (vide  Part  11,  pp.  16-18). 

In  DromcoUiher  there  tben  lived  a  family  of  Aherns,  at  present  represented  by 
the  Aherins  of  Henisbrook,  Broadford,  Co.  Limeiick.  As  these  Ahems  were  next- 
door  neighbours  of  David's  patrons,  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Claonghlais;  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Elizabeth  Aghieran,  alias  Fitzgerald,  was  a  near  relation  of  tbe 
Claonghlais  family,  and  that  her  husband,  whose  Christian  name  is  not  given,  was 
one  of  the  Aherns  of  Dromcolliher.     I  suspect  that  she  was  either  a  sister  or  a 

I 
Cpuag  Itom  gul  Deipe  50  Dian 

aji  liuaig  a  poiciollac  fdiii, 
gac  Tnaibin  ip  muipc  im  puan 

nuall  gutpc  na  lagban  Idn. 
II 
50  hailcneaó  an  peapcdin  úo 

leaccdn  lep  loicea&  an  pót), 
acc  a  nsníoiii  níop  tíiuic  Do  Tiiéao 

a  5605  t)0  líon  puil  pan  bpóD. 

zi . — 

I,  1.  3  niQibion. 
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XIII— PITEOUS  IS  THE  PAIR  LOUD  WAILING 

16th  Mav,  167Ó 

couón  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitagerald  of  Claongblais,  wbose  elegv,  composed  by  DaTÍd 
Ó  Bruadair  in  the  year  1666,  has  heen  printed  above  (Part  i,  pp.  138-183) ;  but  I 
am  iinable  to  determine  the  exact  relationship  between  them  from  the  informatíon 
at  present  at  my  disposal.  This  point  might  have  been  clear  if  John  Stadc's 
excessive  love  of  tbe  Gaelic  language  had  not  led  him  to  suppress  the  English 
portion  of  the  elegy. 

In  the  year  1686  David  0  Bruadair  addressed  a  poem  to  Seámus  0  Eichthigheam 
(James  Ahem),  when  the  latter  joined  the  RoyalÍ8t  army.  This  Séamufl 
O  Eichthigheam  was  probably  a  son  of  the  Elizabeth  Aghieran  of  this  poem.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certaia  from  documents  kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.E.  Lloyd  Aherin,  Hemsbrook,  Broadford,  that  one  of  his  ancestors.William  Aherin 
of  Dromcolliher,  Gent.,  took  a  lease  of  Tooreenfineen  and  other  lands  in  the  County 
of  Cork  from  Nicholas  Lysaght  of  Brickheld,  Co.  Limerick,  on  tbe  22nd  of  August, 
1721.  William  Aherin's  wife,  EUzabeth,  and  their  two  sons,  William  and 
James,  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  that  deed.  The  similaritv 
of  names  and  the  location  of  the  families  seem  to  point  to  close  connezion. 
From  the  above  facts  it  may  not  be  rash  to  conclude  that  Elizabeth,  a  sister  or 
cousin  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  uf  Claonghlais,  married  one  of  the  Aherins 
of  Dromcolliher,  that  their  son,  Séamus  0  Eichthigheam,  who  listed  as  a 
trooper  in the  Army  of  Eing  James  II,  in  the  year  1686,  had  a  son,  William,  who 

married  Elizabeth  ,  and  had  two  sons  William  and  James,  all  the  four  laat- 

mentioned  persons  being  alive  in  1721. 

Metre:  Rannuigeacc,  t)ialcac  otherwise  called  RanTiuigeacc  móp.  Its 
scheme  is  4  {7^}-**,  thatisfour  hept;isyllabic  lines,  each  ending  in a  monosyllabIe, 
with  a  rhyme  between  the  finals  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines.  These  mles,  as 
well  as  thoee  r^ulating  the  intemal  rhymes,  are  carefully  observed  throughoat 
this  short  poem.] 


Piteous  Í8  the  pair  loud  -wailing, 

O'er  thy  tomb,  sweet  gentle  one.' 

Nightmares  in  my  sleep  are  caused  by 
Fainting  ladies'  bitter  shriefcs. 

II 
Dragged  to  build  tbat  rocky  death-mound 

Flagstones  rauddied  all  the  road, 
But  they  failed  to  cruBh  thy  greatness, 

Branch  whose  blood  imbnies  the  sod. 


Elizabeth  Aghieran,  aiias  Fitzgenild,  on  whom  the  eleg^  is  written. 

H2 
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III 

t)o  coblaó  pan  sciUri  éuap 

t)Ot)  capait)  ní  coinipe  an  cdp, 
t)0  pae  níop  pionnaó  a  paon 

bo  caob  gup  biopaó  pe  bdp. 

XV 

t)o  íb  ngeapailc  bo  boppaó  bai6b, 
X>o  bongaó  a  mbeapc  glan  búió, 

ap  6dil  gCaip  Oo  cuip  a  clann, 

bann  ndp  caip  Oon  cpoi^  i  n-úip. 


XIV.— eaócas  uaim  au  amus  oiOe 

•24°  Junii,  1675 

[Mss.  :  R.I.A.  23  L.  37  (L),  23  M  34  (M) ;  and  a  copy  of  23  M  34  made  in 
1814  by  Piaras  Móinséal,  now  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Murphy  of  Macroom 

Titles:  Dáibí  ua  bpuaOaip  ccc.  l)on  Tiiáijipcip  Thópeolaó  .1.  Seagan 
mac  Cpiagain  (M,  P)  ;  cc.  24°  lunii,  1675  (L).  This  poem  was  written  by 
David  O  Bruadair  to  commemorate  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  learned  professor, 
Seán  Mac  Criagáin,  on  the  24th  June,  1675.  The  poem  gives  us  a  slight  glimpt<e 
of  ihe  educational  work  then  being  carried  on  under  difficulties  in  Irish  schools. 
Seán  Mac  Criagáin's  health  seems  to  have  been  breating  down  at  this  time,  and 
the  poem,  which  follows  inmiediately  af  ter  this  one  in  M  and  P,  is  a  short  elegy 

I 

eaccap  uaini  ap  amup  oioe, 

oriiain  barii  a  óul  cum  bpóin, 

maó  eapp  aoipi  annop  Don  puiln^ió, 

clop  a  gaoipe  ip  uipsill  óip. 


III,  1.  3  ap  aon.  iv,  i.  1  X)0  boppció  5ai65.    1.  2  an  nibeapc  glcim 

mbui&e. 

I,  I.  1  ariiap,  L.    1.  3  anocc,  L ;  annop,  P. 


'  Badhbh :  the  Irish  goddess  of  war,  who  was  thought  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
ii  raven  or  scaldcrow.  For  her  characteristics  and  the  distinction  between  Badhbh 
and  Bodhbh,  see  the  article  by  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe  on  the  Religious  Beliefs  of  tlie 
Pagan  Irish  (Journ.  Xillc.  Arch.  Soc,  1868-69,  pp.  317-19). 

^  boppaó,  swelling,  is  a  standing  epithet  of  Badhbh's.  It  usually  signiíies 
swelling  with  fury — a  sense  which  would  not  well  suit  here. 
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III 
Xow  tliy  sleep  in  southern  churchyard 

To  thy  friend  brings  boundless  grief, 
Rightly  ne'er  thy  life  was  valued, 

Till  tlíy  heart  was  pierced  by  death. 

IV 

Badlibh^  for  Geraldines  with  pride  swelled,' 
Gracious  birth  by  unction  sained,* 

For  Dál  gCais*  she  bore  her  children, 
Fearless  tread  of  foot  to  grave.* 


XIV.— GREETDÍGS  FROM  ME  TO  A  TEACHER 

24tli  June,  1675 

on  his  death  by  David  0  Bruadair.  Nothing  is  known  of  Seán  Mac  Críagáin 
bejond  what  may  he  gleaned  from  the«e  two  short  poems,  hut  his  name  deserves  to 
he  remembered  as  that  of  one  of  those  leamed  men  who  handed  on  the  traditional 
leaming  of  Ireland  in  those  dark  day8  when  an  alien  govemment  looked  upon  Iiish 
leaming  as  a  crime  second  only  to  Irish  faith.  The  Ceangal  or  concluding 
stanza  is  found  in  M  and  P  but  not  in  L. 

Metre :  (1)  R.  i-ix,  SéatipaÓ  ínóp,  the  scheme  of  which  is  (vide  Part  i, 
p.  119)   2{82  +  7M-"*- 

(2)  E.  X,        (w)    I    a    «j    I    é    w    I    é    ^    I    au    u    I    u.] 

1 
Greetings  from  me  to  a  teacher 

Whose  approach  to  grief  I  fear ; 
li  the  hero's  life  should  end  now, 

'Twere  wisdora's  fame  and  golden  pledge. 

^  This  line  refers  to  the  birth  and  baptism  of  EUzabeth  Fitzgerald.  The 
unction  ret'erred  to  is  that  of  baptism,  as  in  Part  i,  p.  125,  n.^. 

*  Dál  gCais:  vide  supra,  p.  47,  n.*.  The  Ui  Eichthigheaim  (anglicized 
Aghieran,  Aherin,  Aheanie,  Heame,  &c.)  are  a  branch  of  the  D&.1  gCais,  being 
descended  from  Eichthigheam  son  of  Cinnéide  and  brother  of  King  Brian.  Thev 
held  in  ancient  times  the  territoij  of  Coillte  Maihineach  near  Mitchelstown, 
Co.  Cork,  as  well  as  a  cantred  in  the  barony  of  Mu8kerry  in  the  same  county, 
where  they  had  a  strong  castle  (Cronnellv,  Irish  Faimly  History,  p.  319). 

^  That  is,  that  foot  which  kept  ever  advancing  with  courage  and  constancy 
now  lies  buried  in  the  earth.  In  this  rann  we  have  a  brief  résumé  of  the  difierent 
átages  of  Elizabeth's  life— her  birth,  baptism,  marríage,  death. 
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II 

50  bua  gCinasdin  cuai|iO  puj  mipe, 

inéapaió  linn  50  Idice  an  bdip, 
a  bppíc  b'uppaim  uaó  ip  D'annpacc, 

puaó  ^an  uppainn  D'pallpacc  gndip. 

iii 
Cúipc  ip  coriibdil  1)0  cpéij  oipne 

ppomab  péalriiac  ip  aop  spdió, 
peab  an  laoi  ba  lonn  an  501  p^e 

Dia  mbaoi  bonn  506  aipce  im  Idirti. 

Uaib  gép  andip  ndp  piu  inne 

puapap  Deipe  an  Doinn  1  Dcptíc 
cúp  a  caingín  óaoim  pa  copma 

lainDíl  aoib  mo  colba  6p  cdc. 


aipnéiDeab  neac  é  niaó  oipceap 
1  n-iac  Conriiaoil  cuin  Do  \\6, 

bup  péaD  pariila  Ddp  ppúic  neariióuib 
Dariino  mfnc  lap  nDeaguil  Dó. 


aigéan  uaigneac  an  luil  Dligcig 

Dpeagan  Daonnaccac  pe  Ddil 
ap  cpí  ceangca  b'pije  ap  Óeipiol 

jeallca  ap  Dcípe  ip  eipiorii  cdip. 

11, 1.  4  uppQTiTi,  P.  III,  1.  2  péliiiac,  L,  P.  iv,  1.  1  anaip,  L  ; 

ondip,  P.    1.  2  beipe,  L  ;  béipe,  1' ;  t)oinn,  L  ;  t)1jinn,  P.    l.  3  cainsfn,  P  ; 
cainsm,  L.    caorii,  L,  P.    1.  4  lainbil,  L  ;  Idinbil,  P.  v,  1.  3  pet),  L  ; 

f  eat),  P  ;  pptíi6,  L,  P.    1.  4  riiúic,  L,  P.         vi,  1.  3  t)eipiol,  P  ;  Óeipiol,  L. 
1.  4  ap  bpine  ip  eipiom  caip,  L  ;  ap  ccípe  ip  eipean  cdip,  P. 

'  Elsewhere  Duvid  0  Bruadair  uses  the  form  Mac  Criagáin. 
-  A  school  of  poetry  or  a  bardic  reunion  was  called  a  coiirt. 
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II 
To  Ó  Criagáin '  visit  brought  me, 

Nor  shall  I  forget  tiU  death 
The  respect  ancl  love  he  showed  me, 

Sagre  who  shares  not  falsehood's  modes. 


He  for  nie  left  court^  and  meeting 

Testing  students'  graded  ranks  ; 

Fierce  that  whole  day  raged  the  contests  ; 
My  hand  held  each  essay's  prize. 


Though  unworthy  of  the  honour, 
I  got  all  the  prince's  best, 

First  sup  of  his  pleasant  beer-jug, 

Hiehest  honoured  couch  of  ail. 


None  of  all  who  enter  Conmhaol's* 
Country  fitly  could  describe 

Jewel  like  my  darkless  senior, 

Parting  from  whom  causeth  woe, 


Shoreless  sea  of  sterling  science, 

Noble  dragon,*  meek  and  mild, 
"WTio  doth  weave  three  tongues'  adroitlv, 

Model  champion  of  our  land. 

*  Conmhaol,  son  of  Eibhear  son  of  Gollamh  alias  Míle  Easpáinne,  after  8laying 
lUthrial  son  of  Irial  Fáidh  in  the  battle  of  Raoire,  hecame  king  of  Ireland. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Tighernmas  in  the  battle  of 
Aonach  Macha,  and  buried  near  where  he  fell.  His  grave  was  kno«n  aa  Feart 
Conmhail.  Conmhaol  was  the  first  king  of  Ireland  from  Munster,  and  the  chief 
-Munster  families  trace  tbemselves  back  to  him  (vide  Eeating,  HÍ8tory,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  118-120). 

♦  Dragon  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  52,  n.*. 

^  The  three  langtiagps  refencil  to  are  lúsh,  Latin,  and  English. 
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VII 

Sedn  mac  Cpiastíin  ní  céal  opuib, 

inneom  lonnpinuigce  Dtíp  pciuip, 
conn  cio6laicce  bpéacc  ip  Dagpann, 

Díonaice  cpéacc  n-anbpann  n-iuil. 


TIII 

an  riitím  ilcialluió  le  ap  hoipneaó 
é  óx"  oiDib  lona  ptíp  baipp 

50  mbeip  leo  lap  nDul  50  nDagcuit) 
bon  bpu5  beo  nac  caóluio  Oaill. 

IX 

50  píne  bia  Itíice  ap  leanntíin 
leam  ip  icce  í  maó  Oleacc 

50  ceann  uinge  bóp  geab  bliabna 
buin^e  ap  p6p  ntíp  piapa  leacc. 


eaccup  éigin  D'éipig  Dariipa  Oul 
b'paicpm  péile  an  cé  ntíp  cpannba  piop, 
ip  glan  bom  péip  Do  cpéig  a  clann  pa  cuib 
an  camall  o'aoriiap  cpéiriipi  call  na  coig. 

VII,  1.  1  riiá  Cniasain,  L ;  céal,  P ;  ceal,  M,  1.  2  inbeoin,  L ; 
lonpniuice,  L;  fcuip,  M.  1.  3  cioólaice,  L;  cio6laicce,  P.  L  4 
t)10Tiaicc,  L  ;  bíonaice,  P.  vni,  L  1  Qninam,  L  ;  an  liidm,  P.    1.  2  ioti 

pap  bapp,  L;  na  pap  bdipp,  P.    L  3  50  nt^agóuit),  L;  na  nájcuit»,  P. 
1.   4  ca5lui6,  L;    cagluit),  P.  ix,  1.   1  laice,  L,  P.    1.  2  icce,  P. 

1.  3  56p  1)0  bliabanaib,  P ;  bop  gec  bliagna,  L.  L  4  buine,  L  ;  buinge,  P. 
X.  This  rann  is  omitted  in  L.    L  4  tig,  P  ;  C015,  M. 


I 
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vn 
I  conceal  not  Seán  mac  Criagáin, 

Oft-struck  anvil,  faithful  guide, 
Fecund  llood  of  ranns^  and  e6say8, 

Ward  to  shield  weak  leamers'  wounds. 


May  the  subtle  hand  which  graced  him, 
Fairest  growth  of  all  who  teach, 

Bring  him  to  the  living  mansion, 

Which  the  blind'^  do  not  frequent, 

IX 

God  prolong  my  darling's  lifetime, 

Such  my  prayer,  if  right  it  be  ; 

May  tlic  gravestone  not  for  years  rule 

O'er  our  rose-trees''  fairest  shoot. 


Special  was  the  greeting  met  me,  when  I  went  to  visit  one 

Famous  for  unfailing  wisdom  and  for  generositv  ; 

To  attend  to  me  he  left  his  duties  and  his  family, 

All  the  time  that  I  consented  to  remain  there  in  his  house. 


'  Rann :  the  four-lined  stanza  oí  Irish  metric. 

*  Blind  :  those  unsldlled  in  literature  ;  also  those  ignorant  of  the  true  faith. 
'  Rose-tree :  metaphorically  íor  one  distinguished  for  talents  or  dignitj.   Anotlier 
example  of  this  use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  above,  p.  12. 
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XV.— D'éas  t)UiMe  Nac  oedRwaó 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.,  23  M  34  (M) ;  and  the  Ms.  of  Piaras  Móinséal  (P). 

Titles :  Qn  peap  céabna  ccc.  ap  btíf  cSetíin  mei5  CTiiastíin  (M,  P). 
In  both  Ms5.  this  undated  elegy  on  Seán  Mac  Criagáin  follows  the  last  poem 
6aócar  uauT)  ap  amup  oibe,  whence  it  is  probable  that  Seán  Mac  Criagain's 
death  took  place  shortljr  after  the  visit  which  David  0  Bruadaír  paid  to  him  about 
the  24th  June,  1675.    The  poem,  like  the  Ceangal  to  eaócap  uaim,  is  not  founá 

I 
t)'éa5  t)Uine  nac  Detípnaó  ctípnaó  inath  t)á  bpuaip, 
O'éaj  uppa  Do  b'tíióbpeac  ctíil  i  n^piantín  pua&, 
b'éag  pile  agup  ptíi6  an  Ití  pu^  t)ia  actí  cuap 
an  c-oibe  gan  ctíip  ba  Setín  rhtíg  Cpiagdin  uainn. 


II 

t)'éa5  cipce  na  notíih  gan  ctíim  'pan  5clmbtín  puain, 
b'éag  cuijpin  ip  ctíóbacc  cptíibceac  ciallgntíc  cpuaió, 
o'éag  cuile  bo  ctíileaó  bltíc  jac  biaibetíin  cpuaipc 
le  pppiongap  na  pletí^a  bo  fttíil  an  cia  btí  uaib. 

IIX 

t)o  pugaó  le  btíp  an  btíipe  ip  lia  t)tí  cuap 
ap  lonnmup  cetípl)  oo  b'tíluinn  lap  nl)tíil  uaip, 
Seab  mupcapac  btíim  ip  btíib  05  cpiall  ptí  buaó 
ní  picimpe  ina  tíic  1  gctíc  acc  cliabtín  uain. 


Libpe  mtíp  setíiip  an  cptícc  po  a  cliap  nac  buaipc 
cilió  a  Itín  'pan  bptíp  50  pia  an  btí  bpuaó, 
cuilleab  bab  ctíip  bo  ptíb  'na  biaió  mtí  gcuaipt) 
cu5pa  1  bcptíc  pul  bctípla  bial  t>á  buain. 


1, 1.  4  bu6,  M;  rhds,  M,  l'.         11, 1.  4  pleuga,  P;  pledgo,  M.         m,  1.  4 
in  aic,  P,  M.  IV,  1.  3  The  first  half  of  this  line  is  iUegible  in  P.     cuiUe  ba 

cáp.  M.     riití  ccuapb,  P. 
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XV.— DEAD  IS  HE  WHO  NEVJfiR  SOtJGHT 

ia  L.  This  fact  would  seem  to  point  to  a  second  edition  of  ^these  poems  by  th« 
author,  for  M  and  L  are  contemporarv  collections  of  David  O  Bruadair's  poema, 
h>oth  made  in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

P  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  copy  of  M,  and  is  generally  more  legible  ;  but  in  the 
( aae  of  this  poem  portions  of  lines  4  and  15,  which  are  •wom  in  P,  are  fortunately 
!>erfectlT  legible  in  M. 

Metre:  amfiár. :     (>-»)    I    i    k.»    v/    |    ú    v    |    n    ^^    |    la    |    d    |    ua.] 


1  >ead  Í8  he  who  never  sought  to  hoanl  up  what  he  had  acquired, 
Dead  the  best  reputed  piUar  in  the  soller  bright  of  seers, 
1  )ead  the  poet  and  the  prophet,  since  that  day  when  God  above 
Took  away  from  us  the  master,  Seán  mac  Criagáin,  spotless  sage. 


Dead  the  muse's  treasure  lieth,  cradled  in  his  sleep  of  death, 
Dead  religion,  worth  and  wisdom,  ever  prudent,  faithful,  firm, 
1  )ead  the  welling  wave  which  watered  everv  flower  of  pleasant  wit 
With  the  shafts  of  sprightly  satire,  sped  by  him  on  every  side. 


Thus  the  game,  as  oft  was  threatened,  hath  at  last  been  won  by  death 
O'er  a  skilful  brilliant  craftsman,  once  in  public  shining  bright, 
Though  with  haughty  mien  we  hasten,  I  and  they,'  to  certain  woe, 
Nothing  can  I  see  in  others  but  the  cradle  of  a  larab.' 

IV 

Gentle  minstrels,  if  this  essay  seem  to  you  to  be  but  brief, 
Thickly  fill  the  lines  of  parchment,  till  they  reach  f rom  edge  to  edge ; 
Sing  ye,  all  around  assembled,  ju8tly  after  this  his  praise, 
Opportunely  see  the  axe  of  death  arrive  to  cut  it  short. 


1  Translation  doubtful. 

*  Those  Nvho  survire  are  the  merest  novices  in  the  art  of  poetry  compared  to 
him. 
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XVI.— osNQ  caRat)  ní  ceol  suaiN 

2°  Octobris,  1676 

CMss. :   R.I.A.  23  C  26,  pp.  52,  53  (C) ;  23  L  37  (L). 

Title :  Ddibi  ua  biiuat)ai|i,  ccc.  (L).  There  is  no  title  in  C,  which  contaíns 
the  last  fifteen  ranns  only  of  the  poem  (Rr.  xxxii-xlvi).  The  fragment  contained 
in  C,  a  Ms,  of  which  a  short  description  has  been  already  given  in  Part  i,  p.  118, 
is  found  aniong  several  poems  of  David  0  Bruadair,  and  foUows  the  poem 
Q  piji  aiceanca  léapca,  which  will  be  published  later.  The  present  poem  is  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Eleanor  Bourke,  the  daughter  of  John  Bourke  of  Cathair 
Maothal,  Co.  IJmerick,  and  the  wife  of  Oliver  Stephenson,  on  the  occasion  of 
wliose  marriage,  nine  months  previous  to  this  date,  David  0  Bruadair  had  composed 
their  epithalamium.  The  high  hopes  of  enduring  happiness  then  expressed  by  the 
poet  were  doomed  to  early  disappointment.  In  the  introductions  to  Poem  x  in  the 
first  part  of  this  collection  (Part  i,  pp.  88  et  seqq.)  and  to  Poem  xii  in  the  second 

I 
Opna  capat)  ní  ceol  puain, 
aoibil  aóanap  anbuain 

1  gcpoióe  an  coméaig  oocluin 

goipe  t)'opcpaó  a  pacuin. 

II 
Na  comcaig  conj5rhap  a  gcdiL 
ip  lonann  bamna  a  iioionibdió, 
an  lann  cealgap  a  scapa 
■  ní  gann  Deapsap  bagcola. 

III 
abap  na  hopna  po  a  Ocuaió 
pd  an  leabap  liom  ip  anbuam 

'p  an  c-aolbpog  ó  n^luaip  a  goitii 

05  Oaopjol  1  nguaip  galaip. 

IV 

Cpeab  50  niaoic  mo  nuap  anocc 
Cacaip  TTlaocal  na  miaÓTholc, 

CU5  bdp  na  peinse  ba  paop 

cdp  na  heinjje  50  hanaob. 


I,  1.  1  opna  capaí).    1.  2  aibil.  m,  1.  3  c-aolbpo5.  iv,  1.  2 

nriaocail. 
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XVI.— SIGH  OF  FRIEND 

2n<i  October,  1675 

part  (supra,  p.  48  et  seq.),  some  iníonnation  about  the  f amilies  of  Eleanor  Bourke 
and  Oliver  Stephenson  is  given. 

Metre:    Rr.    i-xlv.     DeibiÓe,    the    chief   classical    metre    of    Iriah,   the 
complifcated  rules  of  which  have  been  so  often  ezplained,  that  it  is  unnecessarj 

to  repeat  them  here.     The  principal  rules  are   summarilv    represented    in   the 

w:.'    1+2  '  " 

following  scheme:  4  {7-+3J3  +  *,  that  is,  the  rann  cousists  of  four  heptasvUabic 
lines,  the  first  and  second  lines  rhvme,  so  do  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  final 
word  of  the  second  line  contains  one  sjrllable  more  than  the  final  Mord  of  the  Hrst 
line,  and  similarlj  the  final  word  of  the  fourth  line  contains  one  sjllable  more 
than  the  final  word  of  the  third  line. 

R.  xLvi,  airipdn  :     (^;    |    o    w    j    in    |    la     w    o    |    e    |    f    |    ó.J 

I 
Sigh  of  friend  no  soothing  strain, 
Spark  enkindling  restlessness, 

Heard  by  listening  eomrade's  heart, 

Ruin's  neamess  is  its  cause. 

II 

Comrades  faithful  to  their  fame 

Equal  cause  of  sorrow  feel, 

For  the  blade  which  stri^es  a  f  riend 
Woundeth  deeplv  kindly  minds. 

m 
By  the  book'  this  cause  of  sighs 
In  the  north  disquiets  me, 

Fair  the  fort  whence  pangs  proceed, 

Wailing  lord  in  throes  of  grief. 

IV 

Home,  alas,  in  woe  to-night, 

Cathair  Maothal,-  rich  in  flocks, 

By  the  free-bom  lady'8  death 
Lies  the  land  in  grievous  plight. 


»  By  the  book  of  tiie  Gospels  or  by  tUe  Bible. 
-  Cahirmojle  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  88. 
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V 

Olc  tjogéabaimi  mon  nslacpumn 
cion  Dd  bea&ga  um  baocacpuing 

an  cpeab  nac  bopca  pe  um  Ddil 

leap  a  liopcpa  ní  héaodil. 

VI 

t)o  péip  "^úle  bpigbe  bocc 
acú  uim  ana  jeaó  ollnocc, 

cpéacca  mo  capat)  pomcpdió 

t)éacca  nac  bamat)  anbdil. 

vn 
THap  aoihap  aipGpí  neiriie 
mo  cion  t)am  t)d  oospaingpe 

ip  cpuag  nac  cógbaim  t)d  líon 

Duaó  a  bp6t)aim  úon  impníorh. 

vm 
t)d  nt)eapnainn  cot)la  ap  a  cpuim 
ní  piu  me  beic  im  beacuib, 

an  cé  t)o  aipió  uaip  eile 

m'ninirti  i  n-uain  m'éignige. 

IX 

THac  Réamuinn  an  poipc  lonnpaig 
buinge  peang  nac  paobconnlaió 

pa  coinn  bpóin  t)o  liieap  mipe 

peap  t)om  póip  gac  nt^ípijpe. 

V.  1.  1  tooseabamn.    1.  3  pé.  vi,  1.  2  acu ;  Ginna.    1.  4  t)éaca. 

Tii,  1.  4  t)on  TiiTiipníOTh.        viii,  1.  4  an  uain  meismse. 


>  Giolla  Brigfade  Ó  hEogfausa  was  a  distinguished  Irish  religious  wríter  and 
poet,  horn  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Douay,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  in  Irish  to  Father  Kobert 
Nugent,  the  superior  of  the  Irish  Jesuits,  dated  19°  Septembris,  1605,  and  signed 
Brigidus  Hosseus.  In  ifais  letter,  which  has  been  published  in  tfae  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Ireland,  1605,  p.  311,  he  announces  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Louvain.    In  a  list  of  former  students  of  Douay,  drawn  up  for  the  Archdulies 
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Base  were  I,  unless  I  shared 
Its  di8raay  with  frenzied  mind, 

Home,  which  greets  with  welcome  me, 

Sunk  in  ruin  profit-void. 


As  poor  Gille  Brighde^  says, 

Thouglx  I  am  of  wealth-  bereft, 

Wounds  of  friends  have  tortured  me, 
Doom  too  heavy  to  be  borne.^ 


Since  the  King  of  heaven  high 
Gives  me  in  her  grief  to  share, 

Would  that  the  distress  I  feel 
I^ssened  her  abounding  woe. 


Slumbered  I  while  grief  gnaws  hiin, 

1  should  not  deserve  to  live, 

Ouce  iu  time  of  sorrow  he 
Kindly  looked  on  my  distrcss. 

IX 

Son  of  Réamonn,*  lustrou6-eyed, 
Graceful  sprout  of  prudent  mind, 

Ever  straightway  quickened  me 
Buried  under  waves  of  grief. 


Albert  and  Isabella  in  1613,  he  is  mentioned  among  those  who  had  entered  the 
Fnuiciscaii  Order  (Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Carew,  1603-24,  p.  286).  He  took 
ihe  name  Bonaventura  in  religion;  and  after  professing  philosophj-  and  theologv 
there  he  died  in  1614.  His  Christian  Doctrine  (Louvain,  1608)  waa  the  first 
book  printed  in  Iriah  on  the  Continenl. 

•  I  have  ventured  to  read  aj\a  (wealth)  here  for  the  Ms.  Qnno  (Anna).  The 
former  is  more  likely  to  be  the  word  used  by  Giolla  Brighde ;  but  David  0  Bruadair 
may  have  intended  the  ambiguity. 

^  Text  and  translation  doubtful. 

*  Seán  mac  Réamuinn  de  Búrc:  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothal,  father  of 
Eilionóir,  on  whom  the  elegy  is  written  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  88. 
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X 

Ucán  anna  póp  ní  céal 
liom  ip  soipc  an  gpompcéal, 

le  ciac  a  céile  ponica|i 

a  liac  ní  séipe  galap. 

XI 

t)o  coTTiaill  Sedn  paofi  an  nioó 
piagail  aiópeac  ip  oUaiii, 

CU5  cúip  a  paca  t)on  píj 

cúip  an  caca  pa  a  bpuilpi. 

XII 

Copac  506  copaió  tio  gndc 
it)ip  clainn  agup  condc 

ip  eaó  t)on  oúilearii  i]»  oleacc 

pniúineaó  nac  eaó  a  n-iinceacc. 

XIII 

Vná  cd  ó  cúip  ndp  ceaOuig 
o  ingean  uaió  1  n-tíipleabuió, 

t)d  gcuipe  a  coil  le  coil  ntié 

a  50in  ní  paib  acc  poigne. 

XIV 

Céit)  an  búpcac  bla6  bunaió 
aipce  curiipa  cpíopcaiiiail 

ppíorh  a  péat)  pa  pleacca 

t)on  ciU  ; — cpéao  ap  caoinbeapca. 

XV 

Ru5  uaóa  an  cpiac  ip  ceinne 

tjppdp  gan  uaiU  inncinne  i 

1  maccpdc  aoipi  na  bala  >i 

pcocbldc  gaoipi  ip  jpianana.  .J 

XVI 

Oigpe  ip  uaiple  a^up  uriila 
péile  ip  cpdbaó  cpoipiomóa, 

pug  an  5605  gan  guc  nDocpaió 

lap  n-éag  cpuc  ip  caoihpocpaió. 

X,  1.  1  ní  6eal.         xii,  1.  1  copaó.         xiv,  1.  1  on  iiibupcaó  ;  bl-^.     1.  2 
oubpa.        XV.  1.  1  uash-.    1.  3  a  Tiiac  cptíc.    1.  4  ^pianana. 
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X 

Anna's '  sigh  I  shan't  conceal, 

Bitter  piereing  tale  to  me, 

Gloom  of  him,  her  spouse,  my  friend, 
With  her  grief  forms  lceenest  pang. 

XI 

Seán  fnlfilled  in  noble  wise 
Rules  of  ancients  and  of  seers, 

Gave  the  King  his  first  and  best, 

Snch  the  present  trial's  cause. 

XII 

Ab  the  first  of  every  fruit, 
Be  it  child  or  be  it  wealth, 

Is  to  the  Creator  due, 

So  too  is  its  end,  I  deem. 

XIII 

Though  he  find  it  hurd  to  let 

Her  depart  to  earthen  bed, 

If  he  join  his  will  to  God's, 
Choicest  gain  her  wound  hath  been. 

XIV 

To  the  churchvard  noble  Bourke 
Goes  with  fragrant  Christlike-  gift, 

First  of  all  his  gems  and  race  ; 

Could  there  be  more  pious  deed  ? 

XV 

From  him  God  Almighty  took 
Anoble  child  with  prideless  mind, 

Swanlike  in  the  age  of  youth, 

Fairest  flower  of  mind  serene, 

XVI 

Heirloom,  grandeur,  bounty  meek, 
Cross-embraciug  piety, 

OfEspring  void  of  sullen  speech, 

"When  devoted  beautv  died. 


'  Anna  ní  Urthuile,  wife  of  Jobn  Bourke  and  mother  of  Eilionóir.  Her  father, 
Seán  0  hljrthuile,  John  Hurley,  was  the  iincle  of  Sir  Maurice  Hurley  of 
EnocUoDg,  not  the  hrother,  as  wrongly  stated  in  Part  i,  p.  89. 

-  ChrÍ8tlike :  in  the  sense  of  Christianus  alter  Christtta. 
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XVII 

Rdinig  lé  pa  I15  na  liac 
pionnpuil  búpcac  na  mbpeacpciaé 
50  ppocaib  b'puil  Óuinn  ip  Caip 
puim  6n  pocpaió  an  puapclaip. 

XVIII 

Ingean  cSetíin  50  póil  i  bpeapc, 
niaigpe  ntíp  lomcaip  éigceapc, 

CU5  cpomcia  uim  cpíc  ConaiU, 

ppíc  t)tí  bpomlia  baopomain. 

XIX 

Tílap  oipeap  t)on  Ó15  niamóa 
50ipc  an  oipi^  aoinbliaóna, 

caicpéim  a  ptíinne  pa  peapc 

aicléim  a  htíille  t)'imceacc. 

XX 

aicpeac  liompa  nac  laoió  leinb 
capla  l)ipe  50  Dlúicóeilb, 

ón  n^éip  n^loin  pe  paib  m'ptíilce 

5011  t)a  héip  ip  eapltíince. 

XXI 

Ucbabaó  Oilpeip  Scíbinn 
leam  ip  ocpup  anaoibinn 

05  caoineab  a  céile  cneip 

paoibbean  ba  péime  ipip. 

XXII 

Cumai&  Oilpeip  Ó15  uimpe 

neamguc  cúip  a  comcaoince, 
peipe  pean^nuab  a  slaice 
5an  cpeipe  acc  ean^puap  aólaice. 


XVI,  1.  3  5605.     1.  4  néascpuc.  xviii,  1.  2  eisceapc.  xx,  1.  3 

mpailte.    1.  4  ip  obliterated.        xxi,  1.  1  Scíbin.        xxii,  1.  1  Oilpeap. 

1  Conn  Céadchathach:  for  whom  see  Part  i,  p.  41,  note'.     From  him  desceiid 
most  of  the  princeljr  families  of  Connacht,  Ulster,  and  Scotland. 

2  Cas:  ancestor  of  Dál  gCais,  the  Dalcassians  of  whom  the  Uí  Urthuile  wero  a 
branch. 

3  Cathair  Maothal  was  situalod  in  the  old  territorjr  of  Conallaigh,  or  Ui  ChonaiU, 
for  which  see  Part  i,  p.  96,  note  '. 
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xvir 

With  her  went  'neath  stone  of  sighs 

Blood  of  Bourke  of  quartered  shields, 

Mixed  with  streams  of  Conu*  and  Cas ;' 
Graced  hy  her  the  cold  trench  is. 
xvm 

Tomhed  for  aye  the  child  of  Seán, 

Salraon  ne'er  unjust  in  act, 

Shrouds  in  dense  mist  ConneUo,' 
Crushing  dread  by  gravestone  laused. 

XIX 

Triily  for  the  maiden  blithe 

Bitter  was  this  one  year'8*  due, 

Solemn  rites  of  ring  and  <;rave, 
Beauty's  bounding  triumph  gone.* 

XX 

That  no  lav  of  fondled  babe 

Greeted  her  makes  me  repine, 

Pure  "white  swan  who  welcomed  me, 
Courage  since  her  death  is  weak. 

XXI 

Oliver  Stíbhin's*  heaving  sigh 
Pains  me  like  some  fell  disease. 

As  he  moans  his  bosoni-spouse, 

Gentle  lady,  strict  in  faith. 
xxn 
011  ver  óg  in  grief  for  her, 
Mute  the  cause  of  his  lament. 

Tender  mate,  who  clasped  his  hand, 

Lifeless  tombed  as  ohill  as  clay. 

*  Eilionóir  waa  married  on  the  8th  of  Januarj,  1675  (vide  suprd,  p.  48),  and 
died  on  the  2nd  of  Octoher  of  the  same  year  (vide  supra,  p.  108). 
'  Compare  the  lines  of  Gíerald  GriflSn  in  The  Bridal  of  Malahide  : — 
But  oh  !  for  the  maiden  who  mourns  for  that  chief 
"With  heart  overladen  and  rending  with  grief, 
She  sinks  on  the  meadow,  in  one  morning-tide 
A  wife  and  a  widow,  a  maid  and  a  hríde. 
'  Oliv»  óg  Stihhin  (Stephenson),  son  of  Bichard  Stephenson,  and  fausbaod  of 
Eilionóir  de  Búrc;  vide  supra,  p.  49. 

I  2 
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XXI II 

t)'oi5pe  ííipcipt)  Tia  pcéat)  pean^ 
ip  cpeac  a  céile  cpoibpionn 
50  mbldé  a  boinne  t>o  6ul 
ói"  ctíc  pa  cpuime  an  calTtian. 

XXIV 

"Ní  pigim  UTppcéal  bdna, 

ní  puim  caióbpeac  cean^TÍidla, 

ním  5opcac  pom  gpdó  51&  ea6, 
pe  hdl  nac  colcac  6om  cpéigean. 

XXV 

t)ocuala  50  poTb  peiTiie 

manac  1  n-op6  bdipigce 

gan  6iul  aonocca  6d  póip 

occ  piup  aóbóacca  ó  an  alcóip. 

XXVI 

t)aoi  le  lúib  an  poilc  clannaig 
map  ip  6ual  05  6líTicpannaib 
peapc  6d  bpdcaip  6p  506  bí 
beapc  6d  bdpcain  ba  neaiiiní. 

XXVII 

lona  loins  05  leanTiiuin  oé 
lui^eap  an  gapc  map  glainpé, 
ní  pdp  póbaip  605  6ipe 
méat)  ap  pó6aim  t>'aincipe. 


^abap  galap  a  cpíce 

ip  é  1  gcpiop  na  coiscpíce, 

gaol  na  gluaipe  le  ap  goipc 

caob  a  cpuaile  60  cocailc. 

XXIII,  1.  1  TJipbeipt).      XXIV,  1.  4  coltac.      xxv,  1.  2  baijngce.   1.  3  t)ul. 
1.  4  aob&occ.  XXVI,  1.  1  poilc.    1.  4  bappcaui.         xxvii,  1.  2  on  éapc. 

1.  4  t»aiTmcire. 
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xxm 
Slender-steeded  Eichard's  heir/ 
Robbed  of  his  white-handed  spouse, 

She,  her  husband's  only  charm, 

•Lies  beneath  a  load  of  earth. 

xxrv 
I  weave  no  artful  episode,^ 
No  fantastic  chance  eonceit, 

But  am  pining  for  mjr  love, 
,  Who  was  loath  to  part  with  me. 

sxv 
In  a  certain  order  once 
Lived  a  monk,  as  I  have  lieard, 

By  no  kindred  heart  sustained 

But  an  altar-sister  mild. 

XXVI 

The  maiden  fair  of  flowing  locks, 

As  must  be  where  ties  are  close, 

Loved  her  friar  more  than  all, 
líe'er  did  aught  to  cause  him  pain. 


Following  the  call  of  God,  ^ 

Sailed  away  the  worthv  man  ; 

She  had  lief  to  die,  so  great 

Was  the  anguish  she  endured. 

xxviu 

Longing  for  his  native  place 

Seized  on  him  in  foreign  lands, 

Kiiiship  of  the  f  air  who  grieved 
To  have  pierced  his  bosom's  side. 

*  See  p.  115,  note*. 

-  The  episode  whicli  begins  in  the  next  stanza  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
stanza  xxxvi  is  obscure  in  parts.  The  obscurity  of  the  vocabulary  is  increased  by 
the  variations  of  the  two  Mss.  iii  the  case  of  aspirations,  indicative  of  gender, 
hence  I  am  nofc  sure  of  niy  interpretation  of  several  lines. 
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XXIX 

5píopap  a  TheanTTia  gan  Tíieans 
pia  nbul  bon  ihapcplac  Theappeang 

unn  pcpíbmn  an  pcéil  bo  cuip 

cap  bílmn  po  céiU  clucaip. 

XXX 

t)o  bí  D'uartiam  beaóséa  bpí$ 
a  peaópac  pém  a\\  an  bpialTiiín 

lona  píopcpuc  ntíp  pcoilc  an  pcéal 

pío&ac  t)o  óoipc  a  óoiriiléan, 

XXXT 

Obap  cneipéat)ai5  t)tí  com 

tíileip  an  péaca  poóonn, 

icce  ntíp  poillpig  50  póil 
cpice  an  cpuimpin  btí  coppóip. 

XXXII 

Oibío  <5p  t)'olainn  cpéaca 

mntí  ntíp  puiLing  aoinéaca, 

bun  ap  éagcaom  "o'eapbaió  uaió 
gé  t)'eapcaip  t^'éagcuoip  abpuaip. 

XXXIII 

paoilib  ipe  a  ciug  a  cpéat), 
upuip  t)'iomcaip  an  beagpéat), 

50  pcpúDam  a  nbeacuió  t)i 

leaccum  úgt^aip  na  haice. 

XXXIV 

Leigeap-an  licip  apíp 

a  puim  t>o  Theap  ntíp  Thamíp, 

puaip  ntíp  póip  olann  a  molc 

polarh  a  t^óig  pa  t)íícpocc. 

XXIX,  1.   1   spiopap.     1.   3  um  ;    t)0   cui|i.  xxx,   1.   3  pfopcpuic. 

XXXI,  1.  3  poill.  XXXII,  23  C  26  begins  here  and  continues  to  the  end. 

1.  1  cpeacQ,  L ;  cpéaca,  C.    1.  2  aoineaco,  L ;  éineaca,  C.    1.  3  b  .  . .  aj\, 
L  (iUegible);  bún  or  btm  ap,  C;  eascaoin,  L;  easéaom,  C.    1.  4  t^éag- 
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XXIX 

Ere  the  gentle  knight  proceeds 
His  deceitless  mind  impels 

Him  to  write  and  send  the  news 

O'er  the  flood  in  hidden  sense. 

XXX 

Loath  to  shake  his  sister's  strength, 

Kind  íind  courteous,  he  disclosed 

Not  the  tale  in  all  its  truth, 
Mutelj  he  poured  forth  his  grief. 

xxxi 

Stuff  for  8kin-garb  for  his  breast, 

Begged  the  brave  and  noble  knight, 

Prajer  revealing  not  forthwith 
The  ceaseless  pain  assailing  him. 

XX  xn 

Habit  new  of  fleece  of  flock 

Of  dame  ne'er  struck  by  jealou8y, 
I  am  sore  in  need  of  it, 
Eendered  cold  by  want  of  wamith.* 

XXXIII 

Happy  in  her  thick-fleeced  flock, 

Sure  to  bear  the  treasure  small, 

"VThile  she  searched  for  what  she  missed, 
She  retained  the  author's  note.^ 

xxxiv 

She  read  the  letter  once  again, 

Judged  its  meaning  was  no  jest, 

Found  her  wethers'  wool  no  use, 
Saw  her  hope  and  zeal  were  vain. 

éooip  aópuGip,  C;  tjeagcaoip  lonnpuaip,  L.  xxxiii,  1.  1  p  . .  .  Ii6,  L 

(illegible) :  paoili6,  C.    1.  2  beagféat),  0  ;  beaspeat),  L.    1.  3  t>i,  L ;  6i,  C. 
xxxiT,  1.  1  leigior,  L ;  leigeap ,  C. 


^  Translation  doubtíiil. 
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XXXV 

S)peap  gac  pomnaoi  aile 

abup  Dap  lé  ba  líonTnaiiie, 

geaó  pionnab  ní  puaip  pá  óeoió 
gan  cioppa&  t)o  cuail  cpicleoin. 

XXXVI 

Oicneap  lap  ndp  céim  cpicpe 
neac  ntíp  puiling  aimpigée, 

u6  b'ptígail  pa  cpiop  an  cé 

pctínaib  t)tí  piop  50  bpibné. 

xxxvir 
Cpéat)  ap  map  laD  a\\  ipe 
nac  bemn  gtí  mó  maolcuigpe 

ntíp  a  bapamuil  abup 

ptíp  t)'anamuin  gon  ocpup. 

XXXVIII 

5eapa  ctíic  níop  caill  anna 

ptíini5  ceibm  a  cópanna, 

nac  pobac  poineann  a  huain 
D'polac  uiUeann  an  éagcpuaib. 

XXXIX 

lonnap  ap  buile  nac  biab 

mtícaip  cúipi  mo  coiriiciaó, 
ptí  uipce  an  ceaca  t)ocóió 
cuipce  nac  peaca  ap  peanmóip. 

XXXV,  1.  3  geaó  pioTuia,  L ;  maft  pionna,  C.  L  4  5011  oioppa,  L,  C. 
XXXVI,  L  1  lap  ndp,  L;  lop  op,  C.  L  3  pá  ópiop  cpé,  C.  L  4  pcaTiai&  X>a 
piop  50  bpiTine,  L ;  pctíTiaiÓ  6á  piop  50  bptóne,  C.  xxxvii,  L  1  cpea6, 
L  ;  labap,  L.  L  2  50,  L  ;  sd,  C  ;  maolcuispe,  L ;  maolcuicri,  C.  L  3  a 
bapaTTiuil,  L;    a  bapaTtiuil,  C.    L  4  banaTnuiTi,  L,  C.  xxxvm,  L  2 

copaTiTia,  L;  cópoTin,  C.    L  4  eascpuaió,  L,  C.  xxxix,  L  1  biaó, 

C;  biaib,   L.     L  2   coiThóiab,  C;    coiiTióiai&,  L.    L  3  t»o  óoió,  L;  X>o 
6fob,  0. 
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XXXV 

She  besouglit  all  other  dames, 
Whom  she  deemed  most  rich  on  earth ; 
In  the  end  she  found  no  tnf  t 
TJndeformed  by  rending  briars.' 

XXXVI 

Then  she  learned  'twas  hard  to  find 

One  by  malice  unassailed 

On  the  girdle  of  the  earth, 

And  convinced  she  stops  her  seareh. 

XXXVII 

Why  should  I  not  be,  quoth  she, 

Like  to  them  ?     "What  dnller  wit 

Than  to  think  that  here  below 
Growth  can  be  without  disease  ? 

xxxvni 

Anna  wronged  the  rights  of  none, 

IUs  their  limit  reached  in  her* 

How  her  loans  serene  and  bright 
Clothe  the  elbows  of  the  weak  ! 


The  mother'  of  my  cause  of  grief , 

Lest  she  should  go  mad,  hath  burst 
Into  tear-floods* — parent  who 
Will  not  spum  this  speech  of  mine. 

'  Translation  doubtftil. 

*  N'o  one  ia  aickne$s  or  sorrow'  ever  appealed  to  her  vithoat  being  relieved. 
^  Anna  ní  TJrthuile.  mother  o£  Eilionóir  de  Búrc. 

*  Compare  the  well-kno\m  song  by  Tennyson  in  The  Princess  : 

Home  thev  brought  her  warrior  dead : 

She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry  ; 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 
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XL 

Cu5  luap  ceannac  ap  céill 

a  céat)cuit)  clainne  a  caicpéim, 

Dic  a  í)tíiliTh  map  ólige 

5I1C  t)d  slúimb  sTidicpiUe. 

XLI 

Qn  cpdc  ip  coil  a  coiTii&e 
lib  a  poinn  t)d  poóoilje, 

gan  caomeaó  na  goopp  ip  cdip 

opc  a  Tnaoibeam  ip  Tnópbdil. 


a  pí  t)o  pug  ip  t)0  pat) 
coippciop  caobgeal  mo  capat) 

puairhnig  t)on  póippin  t)d  héip 
cóippig  nac  cuaipim  t)'paipnéip. 

XLIII 

Nd  ceaOuig  t)on  cpobuinn  uill 

a  óé  bap  peacc  t)o  pocoill 

pdt)  cóip  péin  uainn  t)o  cabac, 
céiTn  nac  puaill  an  peanapac. 

XLIV 

abTíiolaO  ní  béan  t)ipi 

Tíí  paib  oilTíiian  inncipi, 

cpaob  cuThpa  t)dp  lean  506  gnaoi, 
neoTh  t)d  huThla  50  n-aoihcaoi. 


xL,  1.  1  TTiap,  C;  Ttio,  L.    I.  2  a  coicpéiTn,  L;  a  caicpéiTn,  C.    L  3  t)ic 
ol)uiliTh,  L;  t)ic  a  Óuilib,  C.    1.  4  slúiTieib,  L.        xli,  1.  1  éoiThge,  L 
coiTnfte,  C.    1.  3  caip,  L;    cáip,  C.      1.  4   TtiaoiÓiTn,    L;   Tnaoi&earh,  C 
xi.ii,   1.    3  fuaiThnib,   L;    puaiThnij,   C.    1.   4    coipp'^»   í^'>    cóipfig,   C 
bpaipne  .  .,  L  (end  of  line  illegible).  xltii,  1.  1  ceabuió,  L;  ceat)Uig,  C 

cpobumg,  C;  cpobuinn,  L.    1.  2  abé,  C;  a  6ia,  L.    1.  3  cóip,  C;  coip 
L.    1.  4  peanapac,  L;  peandpac,  C.  xmv,  1.  1  agiholab,  C;  Óean,  L 

béan,  C.    1.  2  oilThéni,  C;  oilrhian,  L.     1.  3  cubapca,  L;  cuihpa,  C. 
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xx 

She,  as  price  of  wisdom,  gave 

Her  delight,  her  eldest  child, 

As  is  due,  to  Thee,  0  God, 
Quick  to  bend  her  kiiee  in  pi-ajer. 


Since  it  Í8  Thy  will,  0  Lord, 
That  she  share  in  sorest  pain, 

Not  to  wail  the  corpse  is  just, 
Praise  of  Thee  is  glorjr  great. 


xLn 
King,  who  gavest  and  hast  ta'en' 
The  side-white  offspring  of  my  friend, 

Soothe  whom  she  hath  left  behind, 
Torches*  whom  I  can't  describe. 


XXIII 

Let  this  mighty  cluster*  ne'er 

Violate  Thy  law,  0  God  ; 

To  exact  Thy  due  from  us 

Ancient  bonds  form  no  mean  claini.* 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  praise 

Her,  in  whom  was  no  reproach, 

Fragrant  branch,  beloved  by  all, 
May  her  meeknes8  heaven  gain. 

'  Cf.  Job  i.  21 :  Dominus  dedit,  Dominus  abstulit :  sicut  Domino  placuit,  ita 
factumest:  sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum. 

-  Torches  :  brilliant  princes. 

^  Cluster:  figurativelj-  for  familj- ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  187,  note'. 

*  God  has  every  claim  on  their  loval  service  in  consequence  of  the  obligations 
«  hich  the  favours  conferred  on  them  by  Hira  in  the  past  impose  upon  tliem. 
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XLV 

t)aTnaó  cualain^  a  cionóil 
t)o  biaó  Tn'uióe  b'Gilionóip, 

Itíb  cunnail  an  cuim  popaig, 

cumaip  bo  cuill  cpomopnaió. 

XLVI 

Opna  cian  cpiaócuilc  uim  eilionóip, 

an  cpoibpionn  pial  biaba  ntíp  ceib  ^naoi  beo, 

opc  a  óia  lappaim  50  mbeipe  í  m  cóip 

t)on  mbpog  ip  lia  gpiancpué  i  bpeip  naoi  n-ópb.     Amen. 


XVII.— cRuaS  bnón  on  baile  si 

[Ms. :  R.I.A.  23  C  26,  p.  53. 

This  poem  is  without  date  or  name  of  author  in  the  only  Ms.  which  contains 
it,  23  C  26.  In  spite  of  its  anonymity,  the  style  and  the  subject-matter  point 
unmistakably  to  David  0  Bruadair's  being  the  author  of  it.  It  occurs  also  in 
that  older  section  of  the  Ms.  which  consists  alniost  entirely  of  his  poeiiis.  It 
follows  ihe  fragment  of  Opna  capat)  described  above  (p.  108),  from  which  it  is 
separated  onlyby  the  two  lines  Cpuag  gan  gloine,  etc.  (vide  infra,  p.  125,  n.'), 
and  it  is  followed  by  lomóa  pcéiih  ap  cup  na  cluana,  a  poem  of  David 
0  Bruadair'salreadypublished  (Part  i,  pp.  88-117),  andthenafterafewintervening 
versesentitled  Ppeagpa  an  anma  "]  a  cuipp(for  whichsee  Parti,  pp.  116,  117), 
by  a  fragment  of  another  of  David  0  Bruadair's  poems  Cuippeat)  cluain  ap 
cpobains  (vide  supra,  p.  48  et  seqq.).  None  of  the  above  poems  have  the 
name  of  the  author,  but  all  of  theni  are  lcnown  from  other  sources  to  have  been 
written  by  David  0  Bruadair,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  poem  which  is 
found  nowbere  else.  The  poem  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Caitilín  de  B6rc, 
Kathleen  Bourke,  seemingly  a  daughter  of  John  BourUe  of  Cathair  Maothal,  Co. 

I 
Cpuag  bpón  an  baile  pi  cíop 

pcíop  móp  ap  m'aipipi  t)'ptíp 
tíicpeab  anna  ptí  cltjib  ceo, 

mo  gpúig  beo  an  balla  pan  gctíp. 

XLV,  1.  1  t>a  ma&,  L;  'oá  ma6,  C.  1.  2  biai6,  L;  biaó,  C;  muige,  L; 
muise,  C;  Oeilmóip,  L,  C.  1.  3  an  cuim,  L.  xlvi,  1.  1  opna,  C,  L; 
cpíaóuilc,  C.  1.  2  pial,  C;  pial,  L;  ceib,  L;  ceib,  C;  beo,  C;  beo,  L. 
1.  3  mbeipi  at)  óoip,  L;  mbeipe  í  a  cóip,  C.  1.  4  spiancpuic,  L; 
5pianópuc,  C  ;  a  péip,  L;  a  bpeip,  C.  The  following  two  lines  ure  scribbled 
at  the  end  of  the  poem  in  C : 

Cpua^  gan  sloin  bo  Óéanam  bíocc 
a  IÍ05  bpéas  a  bpuil  pi'ic!-. 
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XLV 

Coulil  I  meet  with  Eilinóir, 
Unto  her  niv  steps  would  turn, 

Prudent  maid  of  steadfast  heart, 

Fair  wlio  merits  heavy  siglis. 

XLVI 

Cause  of  weary  wailing  is  the  quilt  of  clay  round  Eilinóir, 
Kiudly,  pious  maid,  whose  fair  hand  never  failed  in  courtesy ; 
I  heseech  Thee,  God  Almighty,  that  Thou  hring  her  to  Thvself, 
To  the  festive  radiant  mansion  of  the  nine  angelic  choirs.'     Araen. 


XVII.— PITEOUS  IS  THE  SORROW  OF  THIS  TOWX. 

Limericfc.  She  was  raarrieíi  to  Eiimoim,  whose  familv  name  is  not  given,  from  tiie 
bright  Uamna  (Rr.  x,  xvi),  apparentlj  the  name  of  some  place.  She  appears  to 
have  died  at  Cathair  Maothai  (R.  i) ;  but  if  Lios  na  gCraohli  of  R.  xiii  is  not 
merelv  a  descriptive  epithet  of  Cathair  Maothal,  John  Bourke's  residence,  it  is 
possible  that  Lios  na  Coille,  Lisnacullia,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  residence 
of  Williitm  Bourke,  brother  of  John  B>>urke  of  Cathair  Maot]ial,  may  have  been 
the  place  of  her  death. 

Metre:  (1)  'Rannuigeocc  bialcoc,  also  known  as  "Rannuigeaéc  móp. 
Its  scheme  (vide  supra,  p.  99)  is  4  {""'}-**-  Corhapt)a&  between  single  and 
double  consonants,  whicii  was  permitted  occasioiiallv  by  the  rules  of  classical 
loetrv,  is  exemplified  by  the  foUowing  instances :  Dúinn  and  úip  (R.  ii),  céill 
péil  (R.  n),  ptJil  and  pptíiU  (R.  ix),  uaiU  and  uait)  (R.  xiv),  céiU  and  cléip 
{R.  XV}.  The  spelling  of  6aoi6óe,  to  rhyme  with  maoiCe  (R.  iii),  may  also  be 
noted. 

(2)  Rr.  xix-xx,  aríipán  : 

(^)    I    a    «j    I    1    w    I    a    ^    I    f    cr    I    ti    u»    I    6.1 
I 
Piteous  is  the  sorrow  of  this  town'  which  lieth  to  the  north, 

In  my  mind  increasing  greatlv  the  exhaustion  caused  hy  grief, 
AnnaV  dwelling  overhung  by  shrouding  coverlet  of  mist, 

How  it  pains  me  to  the  quick  to  see  its  walls  in  woful  plight  1 

'  Vide  supra,  p.  90,  note*.  The  two  short  lines  which  follow  in  23  L  37, 
which  are  given  in  the  variant  readings  on  the  preeeding  page,  but  which  do  not 
belong  to  this  poem,  may  be  translated  : 

Would,  0  stone,  that  thou  wert  glass, 
That  we  might  see  who  lies  beneath. 
*  Cathair  Maoihal,  for  which  see  Part  i,  p.  88. 

'  Anna  ní  Urthuile,  wife  of  Seán  de  Búrc  of  Cathair  Maotfaal,  vide  Part  i, 
pages  88-91. 
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II 

Cacaip  TTlaocal  i  Tnbeií»c  bpóin 

cóip  gan  ceilc  a  t^aopjiiil  Dúinn 

'p  nac  bí  piopcjoim  peal  uni  céill 
nac  péil  b'peap  an  lopcaió  inp. 

III 
^oiTT)  dp  maoice  ip  minic  o'póip 

pipean  caoióce  ip  cóip  dp  mbdig, 
oc  anioó  a  clann  i  gcpiaió 

call  a  liaig  pat)  cion  t)on  cdi6. 

IV 

Q  gm  coppcaorii  clainne  an  dip 
t)0  6dil  popcbéim  paiUe  puaip, 

05  pin  pcannpa  pceol  t)on  bdirii 
cpdig  ip  bariina  t)eop  a  huaig. 

V 

On  eansbaile  ap  hoileab  í 

eang  ip  gap  t)0  soineab  lé, 
pdc  a  cuipne  Cdic  a  bí 

ip  cuippe  an  cí  bon  dic  ip  é. 

VI 

1  Leac  moga  ip  annarii  ean^ 

leam  ip  cogca  póip  ip  ponn 
lond  cpeab  an  laoic  pa  Idn 

maoic  a  mdl  ip  cneaó  im  com. 

VII 

O'óicceacc  peinse  na  gciab  gclaon 
ciac  uim  caob  na  beinge  ip  pdl, 

C15  t)0  5puaim  a  cinn  6p  cionn 

nac  binn  liom  acc  uaim  a  bdl. 

III,  1.  2  Tíibáig.         V,  1.  0  cáic. 
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Cathair  Maothal,  t)ms  apparelled  in  a  garb  of  mournfulness, 
I  niust  not  in  silence  pass  no'vr  over  its  distressful  wail. 

Since  no  clamour-forcing  ang^ish  ever  came  upon  my  mind, 

But  was  by  the  owner  of  this  noble  treasure-house  observed. 


Frequently  hath  he  relieved  the  pain  and  anguish  of  my  woe, 
"WTience  my  zeal  and  my  affection  unto  him  are  ever  due, 

Since  to-day,  alas,  bis  children  buried  lie  beneath  the  clay, 

Find  a  place,  Divine  Phy8Ícian,  near  Thee  for  the  faoltless  man. 

rv 
On  hÍ8  beauteou  s-bodied  daughter,  child  of  combat-loving  clan, 

tlnexpectedly  hath  fallen  a  destructive  heavy  blow, 
There,  behold  the  cause  -which  filleth  with  dismav  the  leamed  bands, 

Flood-producing,  ebb-absorbing,  tearful  sea-strand  is  her  grave. 


Home,  where  she  was  reared  and  fostered,  girt  around  with  its  demesne, 
Home  and  land  have  both  been  wounded  by  a  well-nigh  fatal  blow, 

Torpid  chiU  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Cáit,^  who  was  its  life, 
And  by  the  despondent  languor  of  the  master  of  the  place. 


There  is  scarce,  methinks,  a  region  to  be  found  throughout  Leath 
Mhogha* 

More  deserving  of  selection  for  its  lands  and  charity 
Than  this  hero's  tribe  and  nation  with  its  numbers  and  its  wealth; 

Ah,  the  anguish  of  its  princes  is  a  sore  wound  to  my  breast. 


By  the  death  of  the  enchanting  ladv  of  the  flowing  locks 
Wall  of  dismal  mist  envelops  all  the  land  oii  every  side, 

From  the  gloom  her  loss  occasions  one  thing  more  hath  come  to  pass, 
Ever  shall  I  miss  her  children,  never  gladdened  be  by  them. 

»  Called  Caitilín,  infra,  E.  xix. 

*  Leath  Mbogha,  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  §6,  note  '. 
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vni 
ó  nac  ciníigann  péat)  pd  yií)i 

buó  6éat)  puim  pe  ponnaó  ]'uain 
ní  pdm  pillea&  ntí  clop  cdig 

lingeaó  na  nl)dil  nd  pop  uai6. 

IX 

TTléala  an  ógplac  bann6a  búió 

cpann6a  pd  póbbpac  an  dip 
pa  liacc  púil  pe  puan  pdn  peirii 

6d  béin  a  i'púiU  cjiuas  60  cdil. 

X 

Céile  an  eo  ó  an  uamna  ngil 

monuap  beo  50  pia6  nac  paib 
ainbpeann  poinn  an  alccaoim  glam 

mui6  50  loim  50  lacccpaoib  n-aip. 

XI 

Otí  n-aoma6  6ia  6ipi  6ul 

1  peilb  pdca  na  p66  nglan 
6'pia6  na  ppeab  ip  puaipgeal  pup 

bu6  bean  pial  60  buaibpeaó  blaó. 

XII 

5eallai6  a  gníoma  poim  pé 

baineap  lac  6tí  6oca6  óí 
50  ma6  clú  6(vcine  lé 

cpé  na  cnlj  ba  gile  gnaoi. 

XIII 

t)a6  geall  6íola  60  cléip  cpop 

6'éi5pib  ip  6'póip  boóc  50  mblap 
pcuab  na  6cltíc5lún  bd  paop  pliop 

ó  liop  na  gcpaob  njndcúp  nglap. 

IX,  1.  1  bannba  búig.  x,  1.  3  an  ccpéan  poinn.  1.  4  muij.  xn,  1.  2 
banap  lacíi  ba  8oca6  {leg.  boca&?)  bi.    1.  4  btí. 

1  Uamna  is  8eemingly  a  place-name.  Father  Edm.  Hogan,  in  his  Onomasticon 
Goedelicum,  has  the  following  places  which  resemble  Uarnna  in  spelling;  In 
Uaniama  (Navan),  Cath  Omna  (not  identified),  Port  onma  (Portumna),  Ui  Chille 
ón  Omnse  (a  branch  of  the  Ul  Corpri).  As  there  were  various  tribes  of  Uí  Corpri 
in  Munster,  Uamna  is,  perhaps,  situated  in  that  province. 
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Tiir 
Since  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  anvthing,  alas, 

That  would  form  an  efficacious  palisade  around  my  sleep, 
There  is  now  no  soothing  rest  in  seeing,  hearing  anyone, 

In  approaching  crowds  assemhled  or  in  8taying  far  from  them. 

IX 

Sad  it  is  to  see  the  princess,  channing,  ladj-lilce,  and  young, 

Lying  withered,  spent,  and  helpless  'neath  the  fatal  pall  of  earth, 

While  80  many  eyes  looked  forward  to  the  gentle  one  for  rest, 

Now  hy  reason  of  her  death-hlow  sorrow  flows  in  streams  of  tears, 

X 

Loved  companion  of  the  salmon  from  the  Uamna'  hright  and  fair, 
'Tis  a  cause  of  lively  sorrow  that  the  rough  and  rugged  land* 

Of  the  pure  and  gracious  hero  was  not  clear  and  open  ground, 

Fertile  plain  in  niilk  abounding,  decked  with  sapful  branching 
trees. 

XI 

If  God  should  consent  in  mercy  to  permit  her  to  obtain 

Entrance  into  the  possession  of  the  rath'  of  spotless  roads, 

There  in  presence  of  the  rivers,  limpid,  satiating,  cool, 

Liberal  and  noble  lady,  she  would  gain  triumphant  fame. 

XII 

By  her  deeds  she  hath  already  promise  of  securit^, 

Property  in  prospect  for  her,  birthright  for  her  family,* 

May  renown  and  reputation  with  it  to  her  tribe  accrue 

Through  the  clay  belonging  to  the  darling  nut  of  charming  mien. 

XIII 

Pledge  of  payment  and  redress  to  clerics  who  endure  the  cross, 

To  throngs  of  poor,  to  leametl  poets  with  refined  and  pleasant  tuste 

Was  the  graceful-sided  lady,  stately  arch  of  tender  limbs, 

From  the  fort  of  spreadingbranches,'  mansion  ever  fresh  and  green. 

•*  I  read  ambpeann  for  Ms.  on  ccpéann.    It  ia  required  in  order  to  give  tlie 
necessary  alliteration. 
••  Heaven. 

*  The  word  OocoÓ  for  Ms.  SocGÓ  is  required  by  tbe  law  of  alliteration. 

*  Lios  na  gcraobh  is  bere  taken  by  nie  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of  Catbair  Maotbal, 
abready  mentioned  in  the  poem ;  but  it  n)ay  be  a  variant  for  Lios  na  Coille,  the 
resideDce  of  Wílliam  Bourke,  the  brother  of  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  MaothaL 

PAET  II  K 
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XIV 

Q  céile  ip  Ddilceac  na  t>iaió 

pdilceoc  an  péile  jan  uaill, 
Dogní  neanicltj  a  Dcug  na  oóip 

t)on  póirii  pu5  a  gealcnú  uaió. 

XV 

eipion  uimpe  ní  balc  btín 

bpaicceap  a  bponnca  pa  bjión 
map  ip  cubaió  pe  céill  cpiall 

piap  bon  cléip  ip  cuiiiaib  I6p. 

XTI 

l<lí  5pdó  Diombuan  baoi  bap  leac 

CU5  éatnonn  b'úpcaipi  a  polc 
nd  bd  Deapcpuan  pa  ópuim  leac 

acc  peapc  puim  ncó  cpeacpuap  copp. 

XVII 

TTlapcpa  an  baile  pd  t)ual  bó 

beic  ap  eaccpa  cpua$  map  cá, 
an  pail  gan  lic  na  luing  clú 

50  paib  pa  cuing  riuc  na  mnd. 
xvni 
Qn  cpeab  curiicac  abciu  1  bcdifi 

clucaip  a  sptíó  liom  50  luan, 
pm  map  oipeap  ppéarii  mo  pún 

oon  bún  oileap  cpéan  ip  cpuag. 

XIX 

Qti  peap  céat)na  ccc. : 
t)o  capap  í  san  ceal^  cpoióe  pa  Dpons  50  t)eo 
an  cacaip  coinnleac  óeapcaim  piUce  1  scliioa  ceo 
ip  geallaim  cpío  pa  apattbpíg  na  mionn  ip  mó 
5up  peapb  linn  uim  CaiciUn  Do  bíipc  a  bpón. 

XX 

TTlaipeacpíosan  ealapípeac  lonnpaic  65 

Dob  peappa  cuing  Dtí  bpaca  poinn  ap  lomcup  cóip, 

accumsim  6  D'acpuig  pí  na  nDúl  a  cló 

cpé  peapcaib  Cpíopc  50  pealbuige  na  Dúice  slóip. 


XIV,  1.  3  t)o  ní  iieoiii  clú.  -wi,  1.  3  pá  opumi.  xvii,  1.  3  101115. 

XVIII,  1.  2  clucap.  XIX,  1.  3  apat;bpt.  xx,  1.  1  Ó15. 
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XIT 

Lavish  in  dispensing  is  her  loving  spouse  since  she  is  gone, 
Kind  and  open-hearted  is  his  prideless  hospitalitj, 

Which  reduceth  to  oblivion  all  he  spent  on  her  account, 

Since  his  dariing  fair  is  from  him  snatched  away  unto  the  tomh. 

XV 

By  his  grief  for  her  he  is  not  made  a  hardened  barren  soil ; 

Let  his  presents  and  his  sorrow  be  by  one  and  all  observed  : 
He  adopts  a  eourse  of  conduct  which  beseems  a  prudent  mind, 

Needy  clerks  relieving  kindly  in  the  midst  of  keen  regret. 

xvr 
'Tis  no  commonplace,  inconstant,  churlish  love,  you  must  admit, 

That  by  Éamonn^  once  was  given  to  the  fresh  plaits  of  her  hair, 
And  to  her  bright  eye  now  closed  iu  sleep  of  death  'neath  cnishing  stone, 

But  affection  such  as  stirs  not  in  a  cold-rifed  body'6  frame. 

XVII 

Sorrowful  it  is  to  see  his  castle's  bleeding  martvrdom, 

Castle,  which  is  now  engaged  in  struggling  fearlessly  with  woe, 

Ring,  which  now  hath  lost  the  brightest  gem  its  costly  setting  hud, 
May  it  faithfully  continue  subject  to  Our  Lady's  Son. 

XVIiI 

The  dejected  tribe  I  see  now  in  the  swooning  trance  of  death 
Ever  will  by  me  be  warmly  loved  until  the  day  of  doom ; 

That  is  what  beseems  the  longings  deeply  rooted  in  my  soul 

For  the  castle  which  doth  cherish  strong  and  weak  in  charity. 

XIX 

Idem  cecinit 
I  have  loved  it  and  its  folk  without  deeeit, 
Cathair'  brilliant,  which  I  see  in  mist-robe  wrapt, 
By  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  oaths  I  swear 
Bitter  to  me  is  its  grief  for  Caitilín  Bourke. 

XX 

Beauteous  queen  of  blaraeless  youth  and  swanlike  neck, 
Best  of  all  whom  I  have  seen  for  conduct  just, 
Since  creation's  Xing  hath  changed  her  mien  I  pray 
She  may  gain  her  home  of  bliss  by  grace  of  Christ. 

^  Tbe  family  name  of  Éamonn,  the  husband  of  Caitilin  de  Báre,  is  not  knoM  n. 
2  Cathair  Maothal,  vide  Part  i,  p.  88. 
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XVIII.— ca5aiR  caibt)eaN  seaw  plaCa 

24''Ian.,  1675  [=  1676  n.s.] 

CM88. :  Majnooth,  ii  (m) ;  E.  I.  A .,  23  G  24,  p.  292  (G),  23  L  37,  p.  129  (L).  The 
poem  is  entitled  DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (m,  G),  Januarjr  24th,  1675  (L) — thut 
is,  1676  new  style.  The  scribe  of  L  adds  the  date  of  transeription  at  the  end  of 
the  poem,  "  Copied  carefully  by  me  Jno.  Stack,  Jan.  6°,  1708/9."  The  thre» 
concluding  stanzas  (Rr.  xxvi-xxviii)  are  wanting  in  ni,  but  found  in  G  and  L. 

The  poem  is  written  in  self-defence  on  the  occasion  of  an  estrangement 
between  the  poet  and  his  patron  caused  by  certain  iU-defined  accusations  brought 
against  him  (R.  iii),  and  criticisms  passed  upon  him  (R.  xviii)  by  his  enemies 
(R.  A-iii).  Whatever  the  accusations  or  criticisms  were,  his  patron  gave  ear  to 
them,  and  the  poet  incurred  his  displeasure  (Rr.  iv,  v).  David  characteiizes  the 
charges  as  baseless  insinuations  (R.  iv),  secret  whisperings  (Rr.  xxii-xxvi),  and  a 
slandering  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  learned  (R.  xv).  He  does  not  mention 
the   name  of  his  patron,    taking  it  for  granted  that  everybody  will  know  to^ 

I 
Cabaip  caibbean  ^ean  plaóa 
ap  C15  uaiU  a  n-ionicaca 

cópac  t)d  t)ceann  C15 

Tna6  peans  mópplac  le  mint^i^. 
II 
aicnim  piut)  opuib  ip  opm 
a  buin^e  na  bpeap  bpialcopm 

5ibé  cú  t)d  pinnim  pin 

ip  cú  t)om  mniU  imnió. 
III 
ITld  cd  ndp  saipeap  t)o  $púi5 
t)d  nbeapncaoi  meaó  pe  mionpcpúit) 

pam  cpocca  ^an  cionaó  péil 

cpe  lolap  locca  mo  loicpcéil. 

IV 

lléipceacc  piu  nímpi^  a  leap 
cn  t)peam  popdlap  m'aimleap 

ót)  snúip  níp  cabaip  cobpaió 

palaib  5an  cúip  ^coriipopaib. 

I,  1.  1  caibbean,  m.  1.  3,  this  line  contains  only  five  sjíllables,  m,  G,  L. 
1.  4  mag,  L;  mfnbig,  m.  11,  1.  3  pinim,  L;  peinim,  m.  I.  4  bom  innill, 
m,  L.      iii,  1.  2  meat),  L.      iv,  1.  1  nim  P15,  L.  1.  4  óóir  o  ccomporuió,  m. 
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XVIII.— A  PRINCE'S  SMILE  IS  THE  OUTCAST'S  HELP 

'24th  January,  1675/6 

whom  he  addresses  his  poeni  when  he  descrihes  him  as  an  juala  Jill 
íjnácsairce,  constant  valour's  guard  and  pledge  (R.  xxni).  There  can  he 
iittle  douht,  I  think,  that  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais  is  the  patron 
referred  to,  as  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Sir  John  in  the  following  September  there 
is  an  allusion  to  this  estrangement  (vide  infra,  Poem  xxi,  p.  154). 

Metre :  (1)  Er.  i-xxv,  DeibiÓe.  The  rann  consists  of  four  heptasjllabic 
liaes,  in  which  the  final  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  exceed  by  one 
syllable  the  final  words  of  the  first  and  third  lines  respectively.  Its  scheme  may 
be  represented  |7»+(n+i)|(i+2)  +  (3+4)  £„^  there  are  some  lines  which  have 
less  than  seven  syllable8  ;  for  instance,  theie  are  only  five  syUables  in  B.  i,  L  3,  and 
six  in  R.  XXI,  1.  1,  and  R.  xxiv,  1.  3. 

(2)  Rr.  xxvi-xxviii,  QrripáTi  : 

(w)     iw\w'ówówtu     d.] 

I 

A  prince's  smile  is  the  outcast's  help, 

A  Gource  of  pride  to  their  serried  ranks, 

But  the  way  to  bring  them  to  straits  is  this, 
To  thin  strong  ale*  with  a  liquor  light. 

II 

I  see  that  both  in  thee  and  me, 

Festive  youth  of  the  bounteous  beer, 

Whoe'er  I  be  who  now  sing  this  strain, 
'Tis  thou  alone  hast  brought  grief  to  me. 

in 

Although  thy  frown  I  did  not  revere, 

Didst  thou  but  weigh  with  exactness  all, 
I  have  been  hanged  for  unproven  crime, 
Replete  with  faults  though  ray  sad  tale  be. 

IV 

'Tis  no  gain  for  me  that  thou  listenest  thus 

To  those  who  strive  to  effect  my  loss, 

No  steadfast  help  from  thy  face  proceeds, 
But  wrath  without  a  substantial  cause. 

'  There  is  a  pun  in  this  line,  founded  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  plcii6, 
ale  and  piiiice. 
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V 

Cabaip  ntíp  óligeap  6t)  ópeac 
beapna&  bainne  t)oni  bipeac 

cpom  oipne  níop  béanca  buib 

maó  poilriie  ip  eapca  b'poguil. 

VI 

poilitie  labpan  lonntíp  mé 
Seab  lab  ap  miiin  na  Tíiuice 

lucc  caipgée  mo  cacaoip  pib 

acbpaoin  cailgce  ponicpicnió. 

VII 

Ní  éilrinm  éagcóip  gníoriia 
ap  hagaió  úip  pmnlíoga 

acc  a  5puaim  t)o  gntíc  pinne 

cpé  puaim  gan  ptíc  pípinne. 

VIII 

Oj  piabac  oipne  t)0  ptíp 

aicme  nac  oip  acc  o'anptíp 

mó  conaip  céim  ip  eapaip 
l)om  péinn  pogail  ambpeapaij. 

IX 

ap  loncaib  aoinneic  uapail 
gé  cú  ucc  pe  a  n-iol$uapaib 

6  ctíim  ip  ceaiic  mo  cmie 

pe  gltíim  na  ngealc  n-mgpmie. 

X 

Luib  íce  mo  cpéacc  gcoipe 
luib  ip  annpa  apcglome 

pe  gntíp  geaiiisoile  na  bpeap 

fáf  cpeariiuipe  t)0  cluiceab. 


V,  1.  2  bipeaó,  m,  L.         vi,  1.  1  Thé,  L.     1.  4  lib,  m.  vn,  1.  1  eilriiiTn, 

m,  L;    gníoriia,  m.     1.  2  pínnlíogba,  m.    1.  3  gndié,  m.     1.  4  pdi6,  m. 
Tin,  1.  1  piagaé,  m.     1.  3  mó  conaip,  L;  mó  conciip,  m.     1.  4  ogail,  L. 

IX,  1.  1  aoinbe,  L.    1.   3  6  cdun,  m,  L.     1.   4  ^lduh,  m,  L;    ngeal,  nu 

X,  1.  3  seariisoile,  m,  L.    1.  4  cpeamuipe,  L;  cpeaTíiuipe,  m. 


1  The  stieam  of  my  prospeiity. 

'  To  be  on  the  pig's  back  means  to  be  safe  and  secure.     The  allusion  finds  it» 
explanation  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  Diarmaid  ó  Duibhnc  (vide  Part  i,  p.  41, 
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V 

Not  due  to  me  frora  thy  eountenance 

Was  help  which  sappeth  my  welfare's  milk  ;' 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  crushed  me  so, 
Vainly  preying  on  need  and  want. 
vr 

Tet  they  are  poorer  by  far  than  I, 

Although  they  are  on  the  pig's  back*  now 
Who  dared  to  slander  me  thus  to  thee, 
Poisoned  stings  that  have  made  me  quake. 
vn 

My  charge  is  not  that  thy  noble  face, 

So  fair  in  hue,  hath  done  deed  unjust, 
But  that  it  ever  doth  frown  on  me, 
Misled  by  tales  without  truthful  cause. 

vni 
There  hath  arisen  to  hunt  me  down 
A  horde  fit  onlv  for  what  is  base  ; 

Better  litter  and  way  and  step 

They,  my  ignorant  spoilers,  have.' 

IX 

WhUst  patronised  by  a  noble  man, 
To  many  risks  though  I  be  exposed, 

Small,  indted,  is  the  fear  inspired 

By  howls  of  madmen  assaiUng  mc. 

X 

Healing  herb  ot  my  sinful  wounds, 
Herb  most  dear,  most  sublimely  puie, 

Against  the  habits  of  snarlers  tliou 

Providest  cure  Iike  a  herbalist.* 

uote").  When  attacked  by  the  magic  boar  of  Beann  Gulbain  (Benbulbin,  a 
reniarkable  hill  in  the  parish  of  Drumcliff,  baronv  of  Carbury,  Co.  Sligo),  Diamiaid 
was  tossed  by  the  boar,  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  come  dow-n  on  the  animal's 
back.  In  the  boar's  wild  career  afterwards  Diarmaid  was  safe,  as  long  as  he 
managed  to  retain  his  seat  on  the  boar's  l'ac^,  but  when  he  was  thrown  off  he  was 
soon  wounded  mortally  by  the  infuriated  animal  (Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
SocietT,  vol.  in). 

^  I  am  not  sure  of  the  text  or  of  the  translation  of  these  last  two  lines. 

*  Here  aeain  the  translation  is  rather  doubtful. 
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XI 

Sdp  puaitiinigée  ppiiib  ip  peol 
ceapt)  cpuaióbiopaijée  cineol 

an  t)ionn  easnaió  ip  geal  sníorii 

eabpam  ip  meap  na  mioniiiíol. 

XII 

t)o  piUiop  ntíp  bpeappa  óam 

eangac  tíipiapuinn  umani 

lond  t)eallpa&  t>o  óeipc  TÍiaiU 

5op  beapnaó  Oon  nibeipc  n-iompaiU. 

XIII 

Lia  lonnam  beagpún  baoibpe 

gé  acú  amuic  t)d  meapaoibpe 

lond  1  lon^aib  na  mbpéa^  mbtín 
mon^aig  nac  péao  gan  pocndTii. 

XIV 

Lia  lonann  oipeap  t)'uaiple 
5I61P  pe  puin  na  píopuaiple 

pe  ap  cubaió  btíió  00  bile 

cap  ulaib  tíil  aoincine. 


Oóbap  póp  pa  óeapa  bam 

aómolaó  buinn  t)o  óéanaiii 

t)aoipeacc  meapótína  na  mac 
peanbdla  paoibeacc  t)'ionnlac. 


XI,  1.  1  rpuib,  m;  ppiub,  L.    1.  3  easna,  m.    1.  4  eabpuinn,  m,  L; 
moTírinol,  L;  ttiítittiíoI,  m.  xii,  1.  1  pileap,  m  ;  piolliop,  ]>.    1.  3  TnaiU, 

L.     1.  4  5éap,  m;  gop,  L.         xiii,  1.  4  piocTiarii,  m.         xiv,  1.  1  lOTináTi,  m; 
lOTiTian,  L.  XV,  1.  1  áóbap,  m  ;  abap  (and  so  frequentlj),  L;  pa  beapa, 

m  ;  pá  t)eape,  L.    1.  2  búinn,  m  ;  búinn,  L.    1.  3  baoippeaóc,  m. 


1  In  this  line  David  Ó  Bruadair  uses  the  exaetwords,  bionn  easnoib,  fortress 
of  wisdom,  that  occur  in  the  eulogy  of  liis  namesalíe  Duibhlitir  0  Bruadtiir,  who 
died  in  the  yeav  991  : — 
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XI 

Cause  of  calm  iinto  stream  and  sail, 

líation-builder  with  steel  spear  armed, 
Wisdom's  fortress^  of  brightest  deeds, 
Raised  'twixt  me  and  these  insects'  rage. 

XII 

I  saw  I  sliould  not  be  better  off 

When  clad  in  network  of  armour  briglit 

Than  in  the  sheen  of  thy  quiet  eve 

Which  interrupted  my  erring  deeds. 

XIII 

More  love  have  I  in  my  heart  for  thee, 

Although  debarred  from  indulging  it, 

Than  all  the  dwellings  of  white  lies^  hold, 
Hairy  wights  who  can't  keep  from  sneers. 

XIV 

The  meetest  gIory  of  noble  raen, 
Till  true  nobility's  end  be  reached, 

Is  to  duly  love  an  heroic  chief 

Despite  the  scoffs  of  a  jealous  brooL 

XV 

Another  reasou  which  urgeth  me 

To  eulogize  and  extol  tlie  prince 

Is  the  reckless  baseness  of  youth8  who  dare 
To  blame  the  methods  of  ancient  seers. 

Ouiblicip  Dint)  eónai  uois 

bo  buGiÓ  ppecpoi  ppi  cec  nibdis 
ba  puí  leigint)  leabpaió  lóip 

ba  Oluiiii  óip  or  Gpinn  din.     (F.M.  990). 

Duibhlitir,  perfect  wisdom's  fort, 

Impregnable  to  all  assaults, 
Learned  sage  of  many  tomes, 

Golden  blaze  o'er  Erin  great. 
-  White  lies:  mendacia  officiosa. 
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XVI 

t)d  ciip  1  gcéill  nac  cpeibim 

6  aop  ópca  an  puaippceit)ill 

ncc  mé  mipe  b'aiiiióeoin  Dall 
•^eat)  bpipe  bpainicpeoin  iii'piilaiirt. 

XVII 

aiéniTTi  inn  ip  m'aipce  anuap 

ní  iini  claoióce  pe  a  5Cionnkiap 

cup  eic  pe  polcópuim  Ogaim 
bpeic  ocpuió  50  n-iomcopomn. 

XVIII 

ó  cd  neaihcion  cdic  um  cionn 

pan  mbic  nac  cdil  acc  cimcioll 

Dogéan  baiii  mo  6dn  peapca 

ní  cndih  claih  506  cpuaióiheapca. 


Cd  cópa  00  éanaib  aióeoip 

peapna&  puaipc  a  paoipcmeoil 

'na  Ocoipcim  óp  coill  od  ^cuip 
lonnd  oipcill  m'poinn  Oam  cabuip  ? 


TTlapbcap  me  nó  leisceap  ap 

ní  aópuim  éagcóip  pollap 

ní  t)ú  beapba  bom  Binn 
map  clú  o'ealba  nac  aicnim. 


XVI,  1.  1  ba  cup,  L;  cpeit»im,  m.    1.  2  Tiiipe,  L.  xvii,  I.  2  ólaoióre, 

m;  ccinluap,  m.      1.  3  'OjiaiTn,  L.     1.  4  nimcopiiirm,  m;  iiioThcopainn,  L. 
xviii,  1.  2  mbic,  L.    1.  3  t)0  Óéan,  m ;  bo  6ean,  L  ;  í^am,  m.  xix,  1.  1 

ae&eoip,    m  ;    aióeoip,    T-.  xx,   ].    3   t)U,   L  ;    t)ú,   m.     binn,    m,   L. 

\.  4  clu,  m,  L. 

'  Prayers  of  vulgar  imprecatioiis,  writers  of  worthless  satiiical  ballads. 
2  Cf.  lac.  i,  17,  Omne  datum  optimum  et  omne  donum  perfcctum  desursumest; 
descendens  a  Patre  luminum. 

'  The  epithet  '  shag-backed  '  is  justified  by  tbe  appcarance  which  the  letter- 
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xvr 

Know  that,  in  spite  of  the  blind,  I  don't 

Itelieve  the  chanters  of  frigid  sheets,' 
Who  state  that  I  am  beside  mvself, 
Loud,  indeed,  though  my  woes  resouiid. 

XTU 

From  above  I  know  come  my  gifts  and  I,' 

Nor  am  I  crushed  by  their  way  wardness ; 

Should  I  yoke  a  steed  to  the  shag-bacfced  Oghara,* 
I  should  then  bring  forth  but  a  fetid  birth. 

XVIII 

Since  I  must  face  the  contempt  of  all, 

Whose  muse  ne'er  rained  except  near  at  hand,* 

I  shall  ply  my  art^  for  mvself  henceforth, 

Censure's  scabs  are  not  always  bones.* 

XIX 

Is  it  more  just  that  the  birds  of  heaven 
By  the  cheerfnl  strains  of  their  tribe  so  free 
Be  lulled  to  sleep  on  the  forest  trees' 
Than  that  I  be  helped  by  my  muse's  care  ? 

XX 

Put  me  to  death  or  set  me  free, 
To  rank  injustice  I  will  not  bow  ; 

It  is  not  meet  that  my  fame  be  scorchetl 

To  win  renown  for  a  herd  I  scorn. 

rtrokes  present  in  Ogbam  inscriptions.  Theie  is  an  ullusion  in  this  line  to  sonie 
such  storv  as  that  of  Pegasus  yoked  to  a  plough-horse  in  classical  mythology.  The 
li'ftj  spirit  of  the  muse  is  broken  when  associated  with  the  clumsj  efíbrts  of  an 
ignorant  veraifier. 

*  Those  who  have  not  got  a  vide  reputation  for  poetrr. 

*  Or,  "I  wiU  sing  my  songs." 

*  The  meaning  is  that  the  scurvr  or  scabs  (i.e.  mistakes)  which  critics  rejoice 
in  discovering  in  the  compositions  of  otbers  often  tum  out  to  be  qviite  worthless 
and  iinsubstantial. 

'  In  this  stanza  we  have  an  example  of  that  love  of  nature  which  is  common  m 
the  best  early  Irish  poets. 
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XXI 

beié  t)(í  péip  t)o  poiéceap  me 

bon  5píb  t)típ  óúca  t)ile 

t)0  aop  longaip  na  ntjapc  pomédip 
lonmain  an  ^apc  geam  geajitíin. 

XXII 

t)nppain  a  clop  t)típ  gcluaipne 
eo  gan  aonalc  anuaiple 

mm  popcéalaib  ctíic  ap  ceal 

popcéapaib  ctíié  pe  coilpeaii. 

XXIII 

anim  an  laoic  pi  pe  labpaim 

bír  nac  bponnaim  bapaiiilaim 

50  maó  cualain^  inn  a  aipce 

an  nsualaing  ngill  ngntícsaipce. 

XXIV 

5ibé  pe  bpil  tí])  bpoipéao 
t)ia  5an  oc  t)tí  píopcoiiiiéat) 

cuigpit)  péin  am  eile 

méin  5eaó  mall  506  muincipe. 

XXV 

aoncu  tícuip  t)o  paoileab 

uaip  éi^in  t)om  acihaoineab 

ip  ppicip  a  cpéan  peam  C015 
pcéal  pomcpicnió  map  cabaip. 

XXVI 

Romcpicnió  50  póill  an  pcóp  po  05  puiglib  ptíip 
t)om  mgpeim  beo  ptí  bópO  le  poiU  map  ptíp 
'p  an  c-uball  5Ui]ic  cóip  1  ^cóige  ip  cpíne  btípp 
t)tí  pipeab  ap  ló  50  peolpaó  ú'pípbeic  bltíc. 

XXI,  1.  1  l>eic,  líi,  L  ;  t)o  omiucii,  m,  L,  thus  leaviug  the  line  one  8yl]aT)le 
short;  po  ceap,  m;  poicóeap  itie,  L.  1.  2  Óúóa,  m;  Óuóa,  L.  1.  4  seani 
geapáin,  m  ;  geumseapdin,  L,  m.  xxii,  1.  3  poipséalaib,  m.  1.  4  poip- 
5eapa6,  m ;  popgéapaió,  L.  xxiii.  1. 1  aimm,  m,  I/.  1.  2  bponnann  omitted, 
m;  bponann,  L.  1.  3  cualans,  m.  l.^angualums  giU  gaipge,  m.  xxiv,  1. 1 
gibé,  m;  510&  bé,  L;  pe  bpil,  L;  j\ea  bpuil,  m.  I.  3  cuicpib  pém  am, 
L;  cuicpit)  amuil,  m;  this  line  has  only  six  syllables.  xxv,  1.  1  afeuip.  L; 

aiéip,  m;  bo  paoilgió,  m.  1.  2  acihaoinib,  m.  1.  3  peuni,  L;  peam,  m. 
XXVI,  1.  2  inigpeim,  G  ;  poill,  L  ;  paiU,  G;  pap,  L  :  yó\',  G.  1.  3  pan 
cubuUguipc  cop,  L;  pan  cubaUsuipc,  G;  bap,  L;  bóp,  G.    1.  4  pipóe,  G. 
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XXI 

It  tortured  me  that  the  grifSn-chief,' 

Whose  due  is  love,  should  attend  to  men. 

Who  with  impious  darts'  have  dishonoured  me, 
Dear  to  whom  are  the  plaints  of  fame.' 

XXII 

'Tis  woe  to  hear  that  a  salmon*  fair 
Without  one  trait  of  ignobleness 

By  secret  tales  was  induced  to  stop 

His  intercourse  with  a  loving  friend. 

XXIII 

The  name  of  the  liero  whom  I  address, 
Though  I  have  not  given,  I  think  I  can 

Supply  at  least  its  equivalent ; 

"  Constant  Valour's  Protective  Pledge." 

XXIV 

3Iay  God  securely  preserve  u)y  love 

From  sigh  of  sorrow,  whoe'er  he  be, 

All  wiU  know  him  some  other  time, 
Though  slow  to  move  be  the  people's  mind. 

XXV 

A  hound  distinguished  for  triumph  was 

Thought  to  have  once  degraded  me, 

His  power  pressed  sore  on  my  dwelling-place, 
Tale  of  help  that  hath  made  me  quake ! 

XXVI 

This  license  accorded  to  worthless  productions  hath  causedmetoquafce,^ 
Vexed  by  an  engine  o£  satire,  which  covertlv  wounds  to  the  quick  ; 
Whilst  a  trim  orchard  apple-tree,  set  in  a  province  renowned  for  its 

fruits, 
Has  to  seek  for  the  light  of  the  day  to  provide  a  true  bee'  with  a  bud. 


•  Griffin,  like  salmon  in  the  following  stanza,  is  one  of  the  inany  laudatory 
epithets  of  a  chieftain  in  the  figurative  language  of  Irish  poets. 

•  Darts:  satirical  utterances:  cf.  supra,  p.  46,  n.*. 

^  Who  dearlv  love  to  see  honourable  people  in  distress. 

•  Salmon  :  used  figurativeljr  for  a  chieftain. 

5  píjiBeac,  a  true  bee,  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  diligent  poet ;  compare  the 
epithet  '  apis  argumentosa  '  applied  by  the  Chuich  to  St.  Cecilia. 


b 


H2  1  N-áic  ((11  rxiiíi^iig  r)i^í()^ii]aii? 


XXVII 


l^e  bumge  Gon  póiji  nac  iiiópca]i  coióce  cltíf 
le  5cluincea]i  an  ngó  Y  on  peoóolc  píop  bom  cdil 
T^eaó  loiTiapcac  ói]ine  an  pcópnac  pcaoilió  ctíc 
iiíop  cubai&  cup  eolaip  póice  an  ppuiiiipiolldin. 

XXVIII 

Sipnnpe  66  50  póoa  pí  na  ngpd]' 
an  c-iomaipe  cóip  50  t)eoió  ^fa  naniil)e  a]i  Idji 
pulang  nac  póil  ]ie  póplann  ppaoic  na  n-djit) 
ip  nac  nmp  acc  óijnie  ap  óige  a  bjiíg  50  bpdc. 


XIX.— 1  N-(3ic  QN  5apRai5  ÓRíosiiiaiR 

6°  Martii,  1675  [-  1676  N.  S.] 

[Ms. :  R.  I.  A.,  23  L  37  is  the  only  Ma.  in  which  I  have  found  this  poem.  It 
has  theretheheading,  6°  Martii,  1675,  Dtíibi  ua  bpuabaip  ccc.,  and  atthe  end 
of  the  poem  the  scribe  adds  :  Seagan  Scac  bo  po  psiiiob  an  22  Id  Xbr.,  1708. 
The  poem  is an address  to  naenionn  niac  abaiin  bpuaic  bpíbe  (Rr.  iii,  iv), 
Redmond  Mac  Adam  Barry  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Bride,  Co.  Cork,  craving 
his  assistance  against  foes,  and  begging  him  to  relieve  the  distress  to  which  he  has 
been  reduced  since  his  cattle  died  (R.  viii).  He  tells  us  that  he  has  travelled 
across  the  mountain  in  poverty  and  weakness  (R.  vii)  in  consequence  of  the  letter 
of  recommendation  which  he  had  received  from  another  patron  of  his,  a  lion- 
hearted  man,  before  the  latter  went  beyoiid  the  sea  (R.  11).  "Who  this  person 
was  is  doubtful.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  usual  patron,  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  but  the  first  line  of  the  poem  makes  it  probable  that  it 
is  rather  one  of  the  Barry  family  who  is  referred  to.  It  may  have  been  Richard, 
the  third  Earl  of  Barrymore,  for  though  he  was  English  in  politics  and  a  Protestant 
in  religion,  he  must  have  shown  favour  to  Irish  poets,  as  he  was  celebrated  by 
contemporary  bards  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  in  1694 ;  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  the 
niovements  of  either  of  these  two  noblemeji  at  the  date  of  this  poem's  composition . 
The  Mac  Adam  Barry8  were  a  branch  of  the  Barrymore  faraily  who  settled  at 
Rathcormack  in  the  north  of  the  barony  of  Barrymore  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

I 
1  n-dic  an  Óappaig  bpíojiiiaip 
6  acaoi  iD  cléic  pe  coiscpíocaib 

a  spíob  péagain  bo  cuap  coil 
^éapaib  bo  gpuab  peum  bíoóboió. 


xxvn,  1.  1  caoióce,  L.     1.  2  an  1156,  G,  L.  xxviii,  1.  1  pfg,  G,  L. 

].  4  bpaó,  L.    Ladds  tbis  note  :  "Copied  oarefully  per  nie  Jno.  Stack,  Janiiary  6°, 
1708"  [=  1709]. 
I,  1.  1  bapaicc. 
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xxvii 
Tlie  vigorous  sprout  of  a  tribe  which  hath  never  been  famed  to  be  weak, 
Oii  hearing  the  falsehoods  and  slanders,  "which  wither  and  blast  mv 

esteem, 
Though  others  are  freely  discharging  their  scurrilous  gorges  at  me, 
To  the  drunken  discourses  of  beetles  should  never  have  paid  any  heed. 

xxviu 
I  pray  that  the  King  of  all  grace  may  for  ever  in  mercy  preserve 
The  hi^h-crested  ridge,^  without  malice,  and  hnmble  his  foes  to  the 

ground, 
That  his  patience  may  ne'er  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tyrant8  onhigh, 
Nor  be  called  on  to  show  forth  its  vigour  to  anyone  ever  but  me. 
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6th  March,  1675/6 

Anne,  a  daughter  of  the  Redmond  Bavry  of  Rathcormack  mentioned  in  this  poem, 
married  Samuel  Hartwell,  Esq.,  and  after  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Landen  in 
1693,  manied  secondly  the  Dean  of  Kilmore,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jephson,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  Mary.  Mary,  who  died  in  1760,  was  married  to  Janies,  the  third 
sonof  William  O'Brien,  third  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  and  was  mother  of  Munx>ugh, 
fifth  Earl  of  Inchiquin.  Catharine,  the  second  daughter  of  Redmond  Barry  hy 
his  first  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Boyle,  Esq.,  of  Castlel^ons,  Co.  Cork, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Alan  Brodrick,  the  first  Viscount  Midleton,  and  mother 
of  St.  John  Brodrick,  who  died  1727.  This  Ilathcormack  family  were  closelv 
related  to  the  Barry8  of  Ballynaclogh,  Tignageeragh,  and  Dundullerick,  in  the 
same  barony  of  Barrymore :  vide  Tadhg  0  Donnchadha,  Dánta  Sheáin  na 
Raithíneach,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxvii,  and  pp.  202,  203.     Gaelic  League:  Dublin,  1907. 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-v.  DeibiÓe,  already  described  in  the  introduction  to  the 
preceding  poem,  supra,  p.  133. 

(2)  Rr.  iv-viii.     anipán  : 

wQuwiavjiawéu    1.] 

I 
In  the  mighty  Barrach's^  place 
Since  thou  art  the  strangers'  shield, 

Stately  griffin,'  boding  fair, 

Edge  tby  face  against  my  foes. 

'  A  prince,  a  promiueut  pt;rsoa. 

-  An  Barrach  :  the  head  of  some  branch  of  the  Barrys,  probably  used  here  for 
An  Barriich  Mór,  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  who  at  the  date  of  this  poem  was 
Richard,  the  second  Earl,  born  November,  1630,  succeeded  September,  1642,  and 
<lied  Novemher,  1694. 

5  A  laudatory  epithet  for  a  nobleman  or  other  distinguished  person. 
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II 

Ria  nbul  Don  leogan  cap  leap 

Do  cuip  a  Itíifi  pa  liceap 

1  scóip  cneapuigée  mo  cpéacc 
cóip  ip  cpeapuigce  ÓD  cpoibeacc. 

III 
a  TTieic  (lóaiTTi  bpuaic  ópíjDe 
Tn'opnaó  ní  puaim  ponaoiDe 

m'aicbeosaó  ip  clú  DoD  clop 

6p  cú  an  c-aicleogan  péaDop. 

IV 

a  Péamoinn  an  poipc  uaine 
éipc  peam  éagnac  aonuaipe 

mian  mo  cabpa  bab  Dual  Duic 

a  pcuab  calma  an  claonpiiilc. 

V 

a  bile  Don  bpeacpuil  jlain 
aThail  ip  cubaió  congain 

Doc  póip  ní  peanaiD  nac  píop 

um  cóip  Dtí  leanaiD  ItíinDíol. 

VI 

a  cacbile  niaóca  D'pialpuil  péinne  bpioc 
ip  Do  haicleagaD  lap  i  Dcpiacpuil  éipionnac 
Dom  cabaippe  cpiall  Dtí  n-iappa  céim  gan  guc 
ní  peanaiD  ap  lappaió  piOTii  a  Réamoinn  Duir. 

VII 

Ní  bolgac  liac  ní  piabpap  péicleannac 
ní  capaDap  cian  ní  piaóac  clécluice 
ní  bpaDaipeacc  ciap  ntí  lapiiiuipc  éicig  cug 
mo  caipe  san  ciac  cap  pliab  Doc  éilioTiipa. 

u,  1.  3  CTieapaiéce.  iii,  1.  bpíbe.  1.  2  Thorna.  1.  3  Tiiaióbeogaó. 
IV,  1.  1  uaicne.  v,  1.  2  coTisnariihasbeen  correctedtoconsain  by  thescribe. 
1.  3  peannait).         vi,  1.  4,  peannait).         vii,  1.  2  ní  capabap  ;  clé  clnice. 


1  Lion  refers  most  likely  to  the  same  person  as  An  Barrach  in  the  first  stanza 
otherwise  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  might  be  intended. 
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n 
Ere  the  lion*  crossed  the  sea, 
He  by  hand  and  letter  sought 

To  arrange  to  heal  my  wounds, 

Worthy  task  for  thy  brave  hand. 

m 

Mac  Adam'  from  the  banks  of  Bride,' 
My  sigh  is  not  a  mocking  sound, 

Reviving  me  will  swell  thy  fame, 

Second  lion  thou,  who  can. 
rv 
Eéamonn*  of  the  verdant  eye, 
Hearken  to  my  special  plaint, 

Fain  to  help  me  thou  shouldst  be, 

Fearless  arch  of  flowing  hair. 

V 

Prinee  of  Britain's*  purest  blood, 

Help  me  as  is  meet  and  just, 

Thy  people's  record  ne'er  shall  fail 
As  long  as  they  8upply  my  wants. 

VI 

Chivalrous  war-chief  of  British  ^nights'  noble  blood, 
Befined  in  the  lordliest  Irish  blood  afterwards, 
Haste  to  my  help,  if  thou  8eekest  unsullied  fame, 
Who  ne'er  hadst  to  seek  for  thy  records  in  hÍ8tory.* 

VII 

It  is  not  the  grev  pox  nor  feverish  nervousness, 
Long-lasting  friendship'  nor  hunting  for  wickedness, 
Thievery  dark  nor  lurking  lie  bringeth  me 
Over  the  hills  to  thee,  weakly  and  walletless. 

*  A  branch  of  the  Barrvroe  familj,  settled  at  Eathcormack  in  the  baronT  of 
Barrymore,  Co.  Cort,  adopted  the  Irish  name  Mac  Adam. 

'  A  tribatary  of  the  river  Blackwater,  Co.  Cork.     It  flows  by  Bathcorma(k. 

*  Réamonn  (Redmond)  Mac  Adam  Barry ;  see  the  Introductíon  to  this  poem. 

*  Britain :  cf.  Part  i,  p-  54,  n.^ 

*  The  f ame  of  thy  family  is  accessible  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  not  students 
of  history. 

^  Or  perhaps  absence  of  fríends. 

PAET  II  1 
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VIII 

■Ní  f  cannail  t)Ot)  mariicpuié  bpiacap  péió  t)o  óup 
le  capait)  a  pian  nac  mianac  ínéipleacaip 
níl  galap  am  cliabpa  acc  spian  mo  pppé  bo  bul 
ip  5up  cailleap  mo  ciall  an  t)ia  noc  b'éasabap. 


XX.— a  ciaRRaoi  caoiNió  éaTnoNN 

Tnapbna&  Tn'pfopconipáin  óumainn  .1.  'eamonn  mac  an  pibipe. 

[Ms.  :  R.  I.  A.,  23  L  37,  p.  46,  is  again  the  oiily  Ms.  containing  this  poem. 
There  it  is  entitled,  TTIaplina  m'  píopcomptíin  cumamn  .1.  éamonn  mac  an 
Tíit)ipe,  Elegy  on  my  afPectionate  and  faithful  companion  Eamonn  mac  an  Eidire. 
John  Stack  transcribed  this  poem  as  well  as  many  others  from  the  poet's  autograph, 
which,  however,  he  tells  us  was  t)all  palac  1  caicce  1  n-áiceannaib,  obscure, 
soiled,  and  worn  in  parts.  In  Stack's  own  transcript  a  few  words  are  iUegible  or 
worn  away  at  the  ends  of  three  lines  in  Er.  xv  and  xvi. 

Éamonn  mac  an  Eidire  was  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Inis  Mór,  Co.  Kerry  (R.  xv), 
a  younger  son  of  John,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  eighteenth 
Lord  of  Kerry.  I  have  not  found  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  but  he  seems  to 
have  died  in  the  early  spring  of  1676,  for  his  wiU  was  proven  6th  May,  1676.  In 
it  he  left  10  his  brother  John  Fitzgerald  (Knight  of  Kerry,  who  díed  at  Ennismore, 
1681)  all  his  estate  in  Kerry,  viz.,  Ballendally,  Cnockglasse,  Ballindare,  Duna- 

I 

a  Ciappaoi  caoinió  éamonn 
t>ib  ní  heagal  <a>  aicpéallcann 

caipn^ipe  pojla  50  póill 

ainbpine  an  tjogla  ip  t^oglóip. 

II 

Tílá  cd  lap  nbípc  50  pioppa 

lonnaib  tj'uaisneap  inncliocca 

ptín  ^cpuinne  t)ocdió  a  pceic 
mun  bcdip  ip  cpuime  bupcpeió. 


viir,  1.  2  meiplióuip.     1.  4,  at  the  end  the  scribe  adds  Seagan  ScGC  t)0 
po  rSPÍo^  o"  27  lá  Xbr.,  1708. 

I,  1.  2  a  omitted  ;  aicpeiUcean.        11,  1.  4  t>upcpéic. 
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VIII 

'Tis  no  stain  on  thy  lustre  to  speak  with  urbanitj 
To  a  friend,  whose  career  shows  no  ore  of  dislojraltj  ; 
Unpained  is  my  breast  but  that  gone  is  my  fairest  stoclc 
And  distraught  are  my  wits,  since  the  day  that  it  disappeared. 


XX.— MEN  OF  KERRY,  WEEP  FOR  ÉAMONN 

Shortlj  before  6th  Mav,  1676 

corke,  and  the  lease  he  held  of  Ballinacourty,  &c.,  from  Lord  Broghill ;  to  his 
brother  Patricfc,  £50;  to  his  sister  Giles  Spring,  £20;  to  Edmund  Fitzmaurice, 
£50;  to  his  daughter  Giles,  £50;  to  his  son  Morris,  £50  ;  to  his  foster-brother 
John  Grady,  £12,  &c.  The  witnesses  to  this  Will  were  Mauiice  Trant  of  Traly, 
Francis  Trant  and  John  Grady  (Irish  Hecord  Office,  Prerogative  "Will  Book, 
1672-81). 

Metre :   (1)  Rr.  i-xiv.     OeibiÓe,  alreadv  described.  supra,  p.  133. 

(2)  Rr.  xv-xix.     Qriipán. 

(v-/)     a    w    I    V    1    w    6    u    Qu.] 


Men  of  Kerry,  weep  for  Éamonn,' 
Star  like  him  you  ne'er  shall  see, 

Prophecy  of  present  ruin, 

Startling  anguish  and  disgrace. 

n 

While  exhaustion  cramping*  causeth 
Loneliness  of  mind  in  you, 

Through  the  world  hath  gone  the  rumour 

Of  your  heavy  cruel  loss. 

'  Edmond,  younger  son  of  John  Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  Catlierine, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  eighteenth  Lord  of  Kerry  and  Liinaw.  His 
will  was  proven  on  the  6th  of  May,  1676. 

-  The  obscure  words  50  pioppa  in  the  first  line  of  this  rann  are  evidently 
wrong,  for  they  leave  the  verse  without  either  uaim  or  corhapba.  Soine 
expression  like  50  nDocca  is  required  by  the  metrícal  laws  to  make  uaim  with 
t)1f  c  and  corhapoa  with  inncliocca. 
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Caoini&  bile  na  mbop  n^eal 

cpiac  appaió  éuilleap  bíleag 

bup  mbpóin  6  bponnaib  50  po 
on^aib  bup  nbóig  bon  bulpo. 

IV 

beacc  pcapaó  éamoinn  ip  olc 

ceinnbile  ndp  lapp  lonnloc 

pe  popba  coppcnocaig  Céip 
cpomlocjom  anba  an  peileiTii. 

V 

TTld  paoilib  pe  ^éat)  panila 
an  laoic  6  Idice  a  cinneamna 

pan  aoipe  bo  piacc  bup  bpóib 
caoipe  nac  lacc  ^an  upcóib. 

VI 

t)6icin  aonpuipe  an  poinn 

abbac  1  n-éibilc  éamoinn 

D'aonmac  lap  bpopbaipc  a  ball 
colscailc  pd  haobplac  polccam. 

VII 

Cpuag  a  Thíne  pa  riiipe 

mac  Tneabpac  an  pioipe 

t)o  óul  ap  50  1165  uame 

pó  glap  1  bpób  bpliucuaige. 


Leanndn  na  cléipe  bo  cpíon 

ucdn  ní  héag  gan  impníoTTi 

ctíil  pailseac  ip  uéc  map  géip 
cpdibóeac  an  cupp  ^an  cpoóppéip. 


III,  1.  2  appió.    1.  3  Tnbnon  ;  50  pó.     1.  4  bo  &ul  po.  iv,  1.  .3  popba. 

1.  3  cóippéTiooaicc.    1.  4  OTiba  an  peileim.      v,  1.  3  pan  naoire.       vi,  1.  1 
boicin.    1.  2  a  Tieibilc.      vii,  1.  4  a  bpób  pliucuaiée.      viii,  1.  3  pailgeaó. 


^*J 
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m 


Weep  the  white-hand  lord  and  hero, 

Veteran  deserring  tears, 

For  that  heartfelt  grief  of  jours  now 
Consecrates  your  faithful  love. 


Sad  in  sooth  is  Éamonn's  leaving, 

Leader  never  prone  to  blame, 

To  the  land  of  Ciar's*  round  mountains 
Awful  blow  which  woundeth  deep. 


Think  not  hero-treasure  like  him 
Since  his  fate's  day  in  tliis  age 

E'er  will  to  your  sods  be  carried, 
Wail  of  woe,  no  harmless  sigh. 


One  who  might  have  been  this  country'8 
Monarch  died  in  Eamonn's  death, 

Firm  as  steel  the  full-grown  yoiith  was, 
Charming  child  of  waving  locks. 


From  us,  ah,  the  mirthful  kindness 
Of  the  Knight'8  son*  blithe  and  gav 

In  the  bloom  of  youth  hath  vaniflhed, 
Prisoned  in  the  damp  grave's  clay. 


That  the  love  of  clerks  hath  withered 

Is,  alas,  no  pangless  death, 

Curling  ringlets,  swanlike  bosom, 
Pious,  wealth-contemning  frame. 


*  Ciar  was  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient  tribe  Ciarraighe,  who  gave  their  name  to 
"what  is  now  ihe  countv  of  Kerry. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  147,  n.'. 
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IX 

an  éi^pe  t>á  mbiaó  ap  bun 

ní  pccaió  puai5  bo  pugaó 

6  eat)  cneabsaile  na  jconn 

X)á  tea^  feanbaile  an  paopcoll. 

X 

t)'65Thndib  an  lapcaip  ip  guipc 
éicceacc  éamoinn  tíuc  Jeapailc 

CU5  úp  5ac  aonbponn  aca 

paolonn  púl  an  banncpacca. 

XI 

Leampa  ip  cpeagbab  ^an  a  cpiall 

im  bdil  50  muc  cap  riióippliab 

5ntJip  péat)  péit)  a  peapc  pom  com 

ip  ndp  cpéi5  me  neapc  ^éap  neamcpom. 

XII 

lap  t)coipce  na  bpeap  cap  péil 
peacam  50  poicce  bollpcéip 

polam  an  péinnió  ip  cemn 

opam  ndp  éimig  apt)beinn. 

XIII 

1  n-eipic  a  bpuaip  mipe 
t)0  éion  an  pinn  uapailpe 

cu^ab  pí  na  PÍ05  uile 

t)íol  t)on  cí  t)d  cpócaipe. 

XIV 

a  mapbnaó  ní  t)íom  oligeap 
ním  ollaifi  pe  oippit)eaó 

caoinib  péine  an  pial  peapca 

a  pian  ip  léipe  laoiceapca. 

IX,  1.  3  éa&.    1.  4  teas.  x,  1.  2  eicceacc.     1.  3  aon  bpón  acu. 

XI,  1.    1    cpeagbag.    1.    2    móippliab.     1.    3    péat)    péit).     1.    4    geap. 

XII,  1.  1  peil.    1.  2  bollpceip.     1.  4  eimi6.        xni,  1.  3  pig  na  piog.    1.  4 
cpocaipe.        XIV,  1.  1  rtiapbna.     1.  2  óippiéeab. 

1  The  construction  of  this  sentence  in  tlie  original  is  obscure. 
^  Apuri  from  the  proximity  of  Inis  Mór  to  tho  western  borders  of  Co.  Limerick, 
where  David  0  JBruadair  lived,  David  may  have  become  acquainted  with  Edmond 


I 

I 
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IX 

Poets,  were  there  any  living, 
Ne'er  had  such  a  rout  beheld, 

From  the  sites  of  hero-woundings 

To  this  hazel's  ancient  house.^ 

X 

Síid  to  westem  maidens  is  the 
Death  of  Éamonn  Geraldine, 

Every  hosom's  tender  first  love, 

Princelj  charm  of  ladies'  eyes. 

XI 

Never  more  on  moor  to  meet  me,* 
Woe  Í8  me !  at  early  morn, 

Will  that  face  come  love  inspiring, 

Geiitle  force  which  never  failed. 

XII 

Since  the  men  beyond  the  FéiP  went 
Past  me  to  the  bed  of  death, 

Sore  t}ie  loss  is  of  the  Fenian 

Who  refused  me  no  esteem. 

xin 
To  repay  the  fair-haired  noble 
For  the  love  I  got  from  him, 

May  the  King  of  king6  in  mercy 

To  him  full  requital  grant. 

xrv 
I  should  not  his  death-ode  venture, 
All  untrained  in  ollamh's*  song ; 

Weep  yourselves  the  noble  prince  now, 

Fenians  famed  for  subtle  ]ays. 


Fitzgerald  owing  to  the  connexion  of  ihe  latter  with  the  Stephensons.  Captain 
John  Stephenson  married  the  first  cousin  of  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  Cutherine, 
daiighter  of  Colonel  Garrett,  son  of  Thomns  Fitzmaurice,  eighteenth  Lord  of 
Kerry.  Edmond  Fitzgerald  was  the  son  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  same 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice. 

^  The  river  Feale  rises  in  the  west  of  Co.  Limerick,  and  flows  westwards 
through  the  north  of  Co.  Kerry  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

*  Ollamh :  vide  Part  i,  p.  15,  n.-. 
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XV 

Ceap  bo  cuic  ap  Inip  nióiii  na  mbeann 
l)0  a  cpuic  t)o  pciub  a  ceol  pa  gpeann 
bjieajan  bil  ba  bi  ndp  ónna  an  clann 
pd  pleapaib  lice  lunne  a  póriia  <ann>. 

XVI 

ba  pcac  gan  pcise  an  buinge  beolcaip  am 
bo  Tiiaip  a  bop  níop  riiuib 
bo  lean  50  bul  an  pic  pi  uim  óeoib  na  ceann 
•     beic  capcac  cujcac  cuispeac  cpeopac  c<eann>. 

XVII 

Níop  caip5  bpuib  an  piop  níop  póbaip  peall 
níop  cpap  a  cuiple  6  oineac  óip  ip  eang 
bab  peapriiac  piopma  a  neapc  pe  mópcap  meang 
ip  níop  .  ,  .  .  a  loinne  ap  luige  lóm  na  bpann. 

xvni 
Cd  leac  a  lic  pdp  luib  an  leogan  peang 
bon  caipce  cille  ip  uille  1  bpób  na  bplann 
a  riiapb  lib  t)ap  buine  ip  leonaó  leam 
peabac  puime  a  scluinim  b'ógaib  gall. 

XIX 

óp  peapac  puin  a  bice  ip  peobab  a  ball  . 

ip  gan  a  aipiug  linne  a  ^cion  50  Deoió  na  mbann 

aiccim  ppib  an  cnip  cug  IÓ5  bon  ball 

bd  slanab  6  coip  05  pin  a  bpóip  gan  caim. 

XV,  1.  1  móip.  1.  2  bo  a  cpuic.  1.  4,  the  last  syllabie  is  illegible  in  L. 
XVI,  1.  2  riiuit)-,  the  rest  of  the  line  is  illegible  in  L.  1.  4  ceami,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  anjthing  more  than  the  first  letter  of  tliis  word  in  L.  xvii,  1.  3  bu6 

peapihaó.      1.   4,  a   sjrllable  has   been  omitted  after  nfop,   but  there  is  no 
indication  of  that  in  L.     ap  luige  lóib.  xvm,  1.  1  pdp  IU15.     1.  3  t)áp 

t)uine.     1.  4  gal.         xix,  1.  1  púin  ;  peo&a.    1.  4  slana  ;  5011  caim,  but  the 
word  is  pronounced  cam  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 


\ 
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XV 

Bitter  anguish  hath  befallen  Inis  Mór'  of  jutting  peaks, 

And  hath  snatched  away  from  it  its  beautj,  music,  joy,  and  mirth, 

A  beloved  dragon-chieftain*  of  unsullied  family 

Who  now  lies  hetween  the  hare  sides  of  the  flagstones  of  the  tomh. 

XVI 

Flower  free  from  sneers  derisive  was  the  soft-lipped  sapling,  who, 
Whilst  he  was  amongst  us  living,  ne'er  indulged  in  idle  boasts  ; 
Till  he  went  this  final  joumey,  he  continued  e'er  to  be 
Bountiful,  in  good  deeds  fruitful,  wise  in  counsel,  firm  and  brave. 

xvu 
Ne'er  did  he  attempt  to  punish  one  who  practised  no  deceit, 
Nor  did  he  contract  his  heart-pulse  from  bestowing  goods  and  lands ; 
Steadfast  was  his  power  in  the  fight  against  deceitful  pride, 
Yet  he  ne'er  employed  his  force  in  laying  loads  upon  the  weak. 

XVIII 

Now,  0  stone,  beneath  thee  lies  the  graceful  lion-hearted  man, 
Treasure  of  the  Church  and  grandeur  of  the  country  of  the  Flanns,' 
That  he  should  be  dead  and  with  thee  is  to  me  a  wrenching  wound, 
Hawk  of  honour  over  all  the  Norman  youths  I  ever  knew. 

XIX 

Since  we  know  his  life  hath  ended  and  his  limbs  decaving  rot, 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  to  us,  until  fulfilled  be  God's  decrees, 

I  beseech  the  breast  whose  hlood-stream  to  the  hlind  man*  pardon 

brought, 
Frora  all  guilt  to  purify  him  there  with  undelusive  help. 

'  Inis  Mór:  Ennismore,  neai  Listowel  on  the  liver  Féil  (Feale),  in  the  parish 
of  Djsert,  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  Co.  Xerrj-,  a  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  the 
familv  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 

2  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  dragon '  as  used  by  Irish  poets,  vide  Part  i, 
p.  52,  n.'. 

^  Flann  was  the  name  of  several  king8  and  princes  of  Ireland  and  Munster  : 
cf.  Part  I,  p.  192,  n.s. 

*  The  blind  man  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  24,  n.^. 
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XXI.— t)á  5péact)aT?  50  héipeaccac 

18°  Septembris,  1676 

[Ms. :  E.  I.  A.,  23  L  37,  is  the  only  Ms.  for  this  poem.     It  is  there  introduced 
with  the  words,  7bris,  18°,  1676,  cc,  per  David  Bruadair. 

The  poem  is  a  panegyric  on  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claongblais,  whom  we 
have  bad  occasion  to  refer  to  so  often  as  the  principal  patron  of  David.  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  is  not  mentioned  expressly  by  name,  but  tbe  words,  ^j^éa'^at  6 
éaccpuipinn  Qme,  Grecian  spring  from  Aine's  needful  tribe  (R.  viii),  show 
that  the  person  addressed  was  a  Fitzgevald,  and  the  names  of  his  parents, 
máh  éamuiTin  ip  itláipe,  son  of  Edmond  and  Mary  (R.  x),  determinehim 
definitely.  To  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
David  wrote  the  names  of  the  parents  in  the  cipher  called  Ogam  5ucai6e. 
Other  examples  of  David's  acqiiaintance  with  the  various  kind8  of  Ogham  writing 

I 
t)d  bpéacbap  50  héipeaccac  tíóap  Tnac 
ap  léibinnioU  béipe  nó  ap  jptípcap  glac 
mtíp  péile  bup  éigean  nó  tíbacc  eac 
nó  péiTTie  ní  péiThe  lonntí  an  ptíp  gac  mac. 

II 
t)éanarh  an  t^éib^il  ip  t)etíppcna  bleacc 
Tnap  caoTTioipit)  céirmonna  a  cntíríi  pa  capc 
péiócpuié  t)tí  péip  pm  t)0  ptíinig  paé 
ip  bpéicpe  nac  léi^ceap  ap  Itíp  gan  lacc. 

III 
^éappeapc  05  béicib  ní  ntíp  bon  Tiiac 
nac  éilTJieac  ap  aont)uine  1  nbetíió  a  cneaó 
péicleann  bobéapaó  ap  tíip  maó  Darii 
ip  nac  géabaó  6  é  ap  bic  a  btícab  beapc. 

IV 

éipeannac  aobóa  ntíp  ptíp  50  ceapc 
an  cpaobuppa  laocba  gan  cltíp  pe  peap 
ní  óéana  ip  ní  géillpe  bo  ctíc  acc  ceapc 
ip  paoi  néalaib  ní  baogal  50  bptíc  a  gal. 

I,  1.  1  bpeact)ap  :  accents  and  niarlcs  of  aspiration  are  omitted  very  often  in 
L.  Such  omissions  are  not  as  a  rule  registered  in  these  variants,  except  where 
the  text  would  be  on  account  of  them  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretatioii. 


í 
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XXI.— IF  ONE  YIEW  WITH  SHREWD  EXACTNESS 

18th  September,  1676 

will  be  met  with4ater  on.  Eamonn,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  was  Sir  Edmond 
Fitzgerald,  Bart.,  of  Claonghl'tis.  on  whose  death  in  March,  1666,  David 
Ó  Bruadair  composed  the  elegy,  DuproTi  éas  éamoinn  rhic  jeapailc,  printed 
above  (Part  i,  pp.  138-183).  He  «as  married  to  Máire,  daughter  of  Cormac 
mac  Diarmada  mic  Chárthaigh  of  Muscraighe.  The  last  lines  of  this  poem  seem 
to  allude  to  that  estrangement  between  the  poet  and  his  i>atron  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  1676,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  poem  Cabaip  caibt)ean  sean 
plata,  printed  above,  p.  132.  The  present  poem  was  written  after  the  reconciliation 
was  complete. 

Metre:  QmpáTi. 

{u)    é    yj    \j    é    '^    \j    á    \j    a.] 

I 
If  one  view  with  shrewd  exactness  tlie  triumphant  joy  of  vouths, 
Boldlv  ranged  in  spear-encounters,  or  when  wrestling  hand  to  hand, 
Should  nobiLity  be  sought  for,  borsemanship  or  chivalrj, 
None  of  aU  the  finest  youths  is  finer  tban  this  lordly  chief. 

II 
That  wbich  marks  the  white-tootbed  chieftain  ofE  from  others  is  his 

frame, 
Duly  suited  to  his  gentle  dignity  of  build  and  rank, 
Courteous  courage  in  accordance,  blessed  with  favours  from  on  bigh, 
Uttered  speecbes  never  wanting  in  tbe  niilk  of  eloquence. 

m 
He  need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  keenly  loved  by  ladies  fair, 
Toutb,  who  never  seeks  to  punisb  those  who  have  offended  him. 
Woodbine,^  who  without  reluctance  would  present  me  with  a  trump, 
And  who  would  not  let  his  conduct  be  outdone  by  anvone. 

IV 

Irishman  of  cbarming  manners,  growing  with  no  stunted  growth, 
Is  the  branching  prop,  heroic,  undismayed  by  migbt  of  man  ; 
Unto  otbers  he  will  never  do  or  yield  but  what  is  just, 
And  bis  courage  runs  no  risk  of  ever  being  dimmed  by  clouds. 

n,  1.  4  leisceap.  m,  1.  2  o  nt)eai5  a  cneaó.    1.  3  peicleanTi ;  mat). 

IV,  1.  3  6o  cdc.    1.  4  bpdó. 

^  Woodbine,  a  common  laudatorj  epithet  of  a  chieftain. 
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V 

t)d  n-éi]i5eaó  le  ppaoclDile  a  bdpp  i  bcpeop 
5ea6  péat)  pin  nac  péabaim  a  ]\át)  gup  gap 
pe  héipic  a  béime  t»o  cabac  neac 
1  Tnbpéi5piocc  ní  léigpioó  lonna  dic  cap  leap. 

VI 

Ní  béalbpiopc  le  ppéipling  t)0  cpdcc  50  ppap 
ip  ní  méipcneac  1  mbéal  tíca  btíipe  an  bleacc 
ní  béap  leip  beic  éaccac  i  nbdlaib  ban 
ip  t)tí  éip  beic  na  geibipne  Ití  na  mac. 

TXI 

a  t>é  óil  an  péit>ip  50  bctípluió  glan 
mtíp  Daonnacc  gan  claonimipc  ctíil  ip  maic 
paopppiopaib  b'éipinn  nac  btíilpioó  ^ean 
bon  caolac  ndp  caobuig  le  ntíipe  meac. 

VIII 

^péagac  an  glégille  jptíbmap  geal 

t>o  céapnuig  ó  éaccpuipmn  Úine  1  gcaipc 

ip  ní  péiftpioó  an  céaocppuic  ó  t^ctíinig  bpeac 

a  cpéiópe  pe  cléicclamne  Cdpcaig  ip  Caip. 

IX 

a  naoiiilomne  caoiiiam  ap  cedpoaib  cap 
an  péinnió  ntíp  éimig  beic  btína  Deap 
mab  péió  pip  ní  héapcac  uim  gtíipe  gaipc 
ip  t>tí  gcaopcap  bon  aopcac  ní  Itíih  ap  leap. 

X 

a  nbéanoim  ní  b'éi^eancap  btíió  ntí  bpeab 
act)  léipceipc  ^an  péipe  map  ctípla  an  pcaib 
geaó  éabiiiap  pe  céile  me  ip  ctíc  pe  peal 
ní  péanaim  mac  éamuinn  ip  liltíipe  an  peap. 

V,  1.  4  a  mbpeigpiocc  nt  leigpiob.  vi,  1.  2  ineipcneac.  vii,  1.  1  t>il. 
VIII,  1.  3  céat>cppuic.     1.  4  o  cpeiópe.  ix,  1.  2  peinn-]  nap  eimió.  1.  4 

aopcaó.  X,  1.  1  toeigeancap.  11.  3  and  4  are  written,  as  foUows  in  vocalic 
Ogham,  with  a  marginal  note,  ogam  sucaige  ponn  [Vocalic  Ogham  here]  :  — 

geaó  éabriiap  pe  óc  riií  ip  các  pe  peal 

ní  péanaim  mac  mm.  m.  bb.  nn.  ip  mh.  cc.  p.  pc.  an  peap. 

1  Grecian,  that  is  Geraldine :  vide  Part  i,  p.  146,  n.*. 

-  The  b'itzgeralds  of  Aine,  Co.  Limerick:   cf.  Part  i,  p.  29,  n.*. 

3  Cárthach  was  the  ancestor  of  tlie  MacCarthjsof  Munster:  videPart  i,p.28,n.*. 
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V 

Tf  with  maddened  mind  a  champion  should  arouse  his  ire  in  fight, 
Little  as  I  think  it  likely  such  a  thing  should  come  to  pass, 
In  exacting  vengeance  for  the  insult  he  would  never  let 
Him  escape  tlience  out  of  reach,  rejoicing  in  a  false  repute. 

VI 

He  is  never  quick  of  tongue  in  challenging  to  sudden  strife, 
Jíor  is  he  a  coward  weakling  at  the  ford-mouth  of  a  game, 
Jíor  his  the  wont  to  plav  the  liero  when  in  tlirongs  of  women-folk, 
And.  after  that  to  prove  himseH  a  dastard  on  the  soldier's  day. 

vn 
Can  it  happen  that  in  Erin  there  could  he,  0  loving  God, 
If  there  truly  is  no  higher  fame  than  guileless  honesty, 
Any  noble-hearted  person,  who  would  not  bestow  a  smile 
On  the  sapling  who  hath  never  sided  vet  with  sordid  shame  ? 

vm 
Brilliant  is  the  jouthful  Grecian,^  gallant,  fair,  afEectionate, 
Who  according  to  the  records  springs  from  Aine's  daring  tribe,* 
For  the  source  from  which  his  blood  first  came,  commingled,  ne'er 

would  yield 
Its  pretensions  to  the  warder-clans  of  Cárthach'  and  of  Cas.* 

IX 

Sacred.  Lustre,  save  and  shelter  from  the  wiles  of  wicked  men 
The  undaunted  knight,  who  never  shrank  from  being  brave  and  fair ; 
He,  when  pleased,  refuseth  nothing  to  a  kind  and  cheerful  smile, 
But,  when  slandered,  his  lampooner  finds  his  hand  no  hand  to  help. 

X 

What  I  say  is  not  forced  from  me  by  affection  or  by  bribe, 
But  a  plain,  unbiased  witness  to  what  really  exists, 
Though  between  myself  and  others  jealousy  hath  reigned  of  late, 
1  don't  deny  the  son  of  Éamonn  and  of  Mary*  is  the  man. 

*  Cas :  vide  supra,  p.  47,  n.*,  and  Part  i,  p.  179,  n.^. 

*  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Baronet,  was  son  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of 
Claonghlais,  the  first  Baronet,  by  his  wife  Marv,  whose  faniilv  name  does  not 
seem  to  be  known.  She  has  been  mentioned  already  in  Part  i,  p.  149,  E.  xxix; 
p.  191,  R.  XV ;  and  p.  192,  R.  xvii.  From  the  words  of  Cúchonnacht  0  Dálaigh 
(Part  I,  p.  149,  Rr.  xix,  xx)  she  wouid  appear  to  have  been  an  O'Brien  or  an 
O'Cearbhaill,  or  a  MacCarthy,  for  the  blood  of  those  families  ran  in  the  veins  of 
Sir  John.  Sir  Edmond's  mother,  however^  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Conoae 
mac  Diarmada  Mac  Cárthaigh. 
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xxiL— a  óéiLLió  t)ocí 

[Ms. :  R.I.A.,  23  L  37,  p.  110,  is  the  only  Ms.  which  containsthispoem.  In 
that  Ms.  it  foUows  the  poem,  Opna  capat)  ní  ceol  puain,  written  hy  David 
0  Bruadair  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1675  (vide  siipra,  p.  108),  and  it  bears  the 
inscription,  Qn  pea|i  céabna  ccc.  The  date  of  its  composition  may  he  approxi- 
mately  determined  hy  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  Ms.  The  order  of  the  poems 
among  which  it  occurs  is  as  follows  :  Opna  óaiial)  ní  ceol  puain  (2nd  October, 
1675),  the  present  poem  (undated);  the  poem  M'hich  I  publish  next  after  this, 
viz.  Q  pip  lonica  riiaoióeap  50  minic  (also  undated),  muipeaii  jie  mí 
{23rd  Septemher,  1678),  1  n-dic  an  bapjiaig  bjiíoémaip  (6th  Mnrch,  1675), 
t)d  bpéacbap  50  héipeaccac  (7th  September,  1676).  Hence  I  date  the  poem 
about 1676. 

The  poem  is  written  in  defence  of  a  friend,  named  Edward  (Er.  iv,  v),  who 

I 

G  céiUió  t)Ocí  an  ciiiieal 

ap  jiopc  cdic  t)ori  céal)pilleaó, 

jiioc  péin  t)d  n-ioííipaó  an  nsloin 
baó  pionncap  béim  pat)  bpaoiriiuin. 
II 

1  mbpeic  meap&dna  nd  ttiuió, 

l)obéapa6  an  peap  ppeagapuió, 

1  n-éipceacc  c'puigiU  t)d  mbiaó, 
béipceacc  an  C-0151Ó  t^'airiipiap. 

m 

Nd  héilTheab  aoinneac  opm 

cltj  dp  5capat)  gan  éascoiiicpom, 
paopaó  an  t^aicjil  maó  bíom 
ó  paobap  nac  aicsin  maicsníom. 

IV 

peapp  ip  eolac  lonndp  buib 
t>ariipa  t)ea5coiTiaU  6al>buipt), 

t)om  cait)peam  6m  cliab  aipe, 

a  oibpeaó  nf  pian  pocaile. 

I,  In  L  inost  accents  and  mark8  of  aspiration  are  omitted.  L  1  cilTieal. 
1.  3  an  nglom.  11,  L  1  a  mbpeic;  muig.  1.  2  ppeajaipit!).  1.  3 
beipt)ea6c  an  coigió  boiiTipiap.  iv,  1.  1  peap.    1.  3  cliab  and  aipe 

were  written  íirst  as  one  word,  but  they  were  afterwards  separated  by  the  scribe 
by  a  comma. 
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XXII.— CLEVER  CRITIC  WHO  DOST  SEE  THE  SPOT 

was  a  native  of  Cork  city,  or  at  least  resident  theie  (R.  xi).  Edward's 
familj'  name  is  not  given,  unless  indeed  the  epithet  gailliO  applied  to  Edward 
(E.  V.)  be  his  familj  name.  In  that  supposition  his  fiill  name  would  be 
Edward  Galwaj.  The  Galways  came  originally  fiom  Waterford,  settled  after- 
wards  in  the  fourteenth  century  at  Rinsale,  whence  they  spread  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  to  the  cities  of 
Cork  and  Limerick,  where  they  became  prominent.  ISir  James  Galway  was 
appointed  Assessor  for  Limerick  city  by  King  JamesII  in  1692  ;  and  John  Galway 
was  M.P.  for  Cork  city  in  King  James's  Parliament  of  1689.  They  also  held 
official  rank  in  the  royalist  army  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
forteited  large  estates.  However,  I  do  not  find  mention  of  an  Edward  Gralway  in 
the  published  records  of  that  time. 

Metre  :  (1)  Rr.  i-viii,  DeibiÓe,  already  descríbed,  supra,  p.  133. 
(2)  Er.  ix-xii,  ampán. 

(u)éuluvlv-íuOt     á.] 

1 

Clever  critic,  wlio  dost  see  the  spot 

In  the  eyes  of  others  at  a  glance, 

If  the  lens  were  turned  upon  thyself, 
Thy  brow  would  run  the  danger  of  a  blow. 

II 
Vaunt  not  loud  thy  censures  bold  and  rash, 
Is  the  answer  anyone  might  give  ; 

Were  he  near  enough  to  hear  thy  speech, 

Awful  were  the  fate  of  surliness. 


Let  nobody  resent  that  I  defend 

The  reputation  of  my  honest  friend, 
If  I  can  release  the  fair-hued  man 
From  bitterness,  opposed  to  charity. 

IV 

Better  than  to  thee  are  known  to  lue 

Edward's  many  noble  qualities  ; 

Mind  the  love  which  springeth  from  ray  breast, 
When  it  works  it  leaves  no  wench's  trace. 


160  a  céiLlió  t)Oóí  L^xn 

V 

Nac  maip5  nuaibile  t)oní 

aicpip  ap  6at)bapt>  gaillíó, 

cpéi&eanuip  upnuió  ip  locc 
t)ubcpui6  t)éibleanuip  b'popcacc. 

VI 

C<peibio>Th  an  coiriióe  níop  caill, 

nt  óeacuib  aonbann  n-iompaill, 

<t)o>  cópainn  ceapca  na  naoiti, 
lócpamn  pd  leapca  t)'annaorii. 

VII 

Níop  cuaip  a  §pua&  t)o  gpíopaó 
uim  cuipm  ó  cionn  a  aonriiíopa, 

t)d  clamn  a  cealcaip  ní  cpéacc, 

neapcaió  a  riiaill  ap  míóéacc. 

VIII 

Dd  t)CU7;cap  a  céillió  cain 
ip  lom  a  locc  t)o  leanriiain, 

púil  a]\  líon  saca  leapa 

t>lJin  a  nbíog  ní  hairiineapa. 

IX 

Q  céillib  cuipeap  it)  cpuinnice  loccaoi  i  gcdp 
an  béim  6t>  comniUpi  congaib  pul  gcpoccaoi  cdc, 
t)d  bpéaccap  gpinnioll  506  glome  50  noccclí  a  nbdl 
t)ob  éit)ip  cuicim  t)o  buiUe  pan  bpopaoip  b'pdg. 

X 

Md  céimnis  lonnup  na  cuile  nac  coppuigionn  bldc 
acc  bpéim  le  buibe  cap  lilib  50  locbpaoib  Idp, 
ap  Gabbapt)  piUió  map  pipiop  an  pogU  pldn 
glé  na  t)uiUe  bo  cuispin  pa  nDpocUon  t)'pdl. 


V,  1.  2  5aiUi&.  1.  3  cpioéeanup  upnuish  ip  lucc.  1.  4  buftópinsh 
t)eibleanuip.  vi.  A  few  letters  are  illegible  at  tlie  beginring  of  the  (irst.  and 
third  lines  of  this  stanza  in   the   onlj-  Ms.,  L.     1.  4  t)aTiaorii.  vii,  1.  3 

éeaUcaip  ;    cpeacc.      1.    4    Tnióeacc.  vm,    1.    4    buin    an    6iog. 

IX,  1.  1  épuiTinice.  x,  1.  2  laoóópaoib  lap.     1.  3  P05I1.    1.  4  nbuile ; 

t)pal. 

1  Translation  uncertain;  see  the  Introduction  to  this  poem. 
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V 

"Woe  betide  the  upstart  chieftain,  who 
Tries  to  vie  with  Edward's  pious  deeds,' 

Prajer  and  fasting,  clemency  and  zeal 

In  relieving  orphans'  dismal  lot. 

VI 

He  did  not  lose  the  faith  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
Nor  e'er  was  known  to  take  an  erring  step  ; 
He  measured  all  the  maxims  of  the  saints, 
Lanterns  greatly  loathed  by  impious  men. 

VII 

He  never  let  his  cheek  be  seen  to  blush 
With  festive  ale,  since  he  was  one  month  old ; 

His  face  doth  never  cause  his  people  pain, 

But  confirms  his  hate  of  evil  deeds. 

VIII 

If  thou,  0  gentle  critic,  cast  an  eye, 

Instead  of  vainly  searching  for  his  faults, 

On  all  the  many  good  deeds  he  hath  done, 
The  last  and  least  of  which  repels  me  not. 

IX 

Critic,  given  to  alleging  failings  in  thy  chronicle, 
Keep  the  blast  from  thine  own  candle  ere  thou  hangest  other  folk  ; 
If  each  lens  be  viewed  profoundly  and  its  inmost  state  laid  bare, 
Thy  descending  blow  perhaps  would  idly  in  the  forest  fall. 

X 

Proeeed  not  like  the  insect,*  which  doth  leave  the  flowers  undisturbed, 
And,  passing  lilies,  cleaves  to  blackness  and  the  marshy  filth  of  earth ; 
Notice  by  a  glance  at  Edward  how  serene  perfection  seeks 
To  know  the  brightness  of  the  leaves  and  shrink  from  all  that  may  be 
base. 

-  The  beetle  :  cf.  Xeating,  History,  Part  i,  p.  4,  Ip  eaó  lomoppo  ip  nóp 
t)on  ppoiTTipioUán  an  can  cójbap  o  ceann  ipan  paiiipaó  beic  op 
poluariiain  05  nnéeacc  agup  gan  cpomaó  ap  niionpcoic  t)á  mbí  fan 
niacaipe  nó  ap  blác  t)d  mbí  1  lubgopc  sémab  j\6j^  nó  lile  uile  lal)  acc 
beic  aji  puaibpeab  50  t^ceasmann  bualcpac  bó  nó  ocpac  capaill  pipgo 
•bcéit)  t)á  únpapc  pém  lonnca  (Irish  Texts  Society,  vol.  iv,  l.c). 
PART  II  M 
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XI 

t)05éabaip  nióe  pan  nbuine  t)tí  bpjioiiiéaoi  a  ctíil 
nac  céiO  i  n-iOTnaD  t>o  coniupaib  Copcaige  i  scntírii, 
péióélacc  pingil  ^an  coipm  ip  cpoipcí  a  Itín 
béipc  ip  oimoc  ip  ipip  ip  oc^uióe  ^ntíc. 

XII 

péac  an  cunnail  a  cuniann  pe  a  copp  cillctíió, 

péac  an  niinic  a  pmsinn  t)on  boccín  ctíiji, 

péac  a  riiuipeap  6  pligcib  pa  poóíol  t)tíib, 

ip  bpéagnaig  mipe  nití  pugaip  ^an  j'ognaoi  a  bapc. 


XXIII.— a  pm  lomca  liiaoióeas 

[Ms. :  R.I.A.  23  L  37,  p.  112,  is  again  the  onlj'  Ms.  -svhich  contains  this  poem.. 
Thoiigh  there  is  no  title  or  date  ahove  this  poein  in  the  Ms.,  the  position  M'hich 
it  there  occupies  in  the  series  of  David  0  Bruadair's  poems  solves  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  helps  us  to  date  its  composition  about  the  year  1677.  An 
unknown  critic,  whose  name  is  not  given,  had  boasted  that  our  author  had  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  learned  poem  M'bich  he  (the  critic)  had  written.  David, 
in  reply,  doubts  whether  the  critic  really  did  write  the  poem  himself,  and  accuses 
him  of  belittlinghis  (David's)  compositions  before  half-educated  hearers  in  order  to 
gain  himself  a  reputation  for  skill  in  poetrj^.     Conscious  of  his  own  mastery  of  all 

I 
a  pip  lomca  riiaoióeap  50  minic 

1  meaóaip  aoine  nó  óil 
50  ntjeacaió  t)inn  pún  t)0  btína 

ní  cúl  pmn  típaó  ip  cóip. 

II 
Cuipit)  t)aoine  a  mian  a  molca 

meap  ap  ctíilib  6p  a  gcéim 
pljil  nac  pionnpaó  aon  a  bpoiliiie 

lomcaip  baop  pt)an  Ooilge  5péill. 

XI,   I.    1    nigée.     1.    3  pé    clacc  ;    coipiii.  xii,    1.    1    pe    óopp. 

1.  4  bpéasnait)  rinpe. 
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XI 

If  his  quality  be  tested,  thou  ■vvilt  finil  some  things  in  him, 
That  do  not  go  to  form  the  bone  of  many  leading  men  in  Cork, 
Humble,  peaceful,  calra  demeanour,  joined  to  many  a  rigid  fast, 
Kindly  welcorae,  constant  almsdeeds,  faith,  and  penitential  sighs. 


See  if  his  attaehment  to  his  church-chaste  body  be  discreet, 
See  if  frequently  his  pennies  be  bestowed  on  poor  and  weak, 
See  his  clients  from  the  highways  and  his  largess  unto  them, 
Then  belie  me  shouldst  thou  find  his  bark  devoid  of  comeliness. 


XXIIL— SPITEFUL  MAX,  WHO  BOASTEST  FREQUENTLT 

the  intricacies  of  Irish  classical  metres,  David  challenges  him  to  produce  in  public 
a  poem  in  any  8trictly  classical  inetre,  and  undertakes,  in  case  the  critic  should 
venture  to  do  so,  to  prove  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  like  him  ever  really 
composed  it. 

Metre  :  Séal)na6  or  péal^pa^  móp.  In  each  stanza  the  first  and  third  lines 
are  octosyllabic  and  end  in  disyllables,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  are  hepta- 
svllabic  and  end  in  nionosyllables,  and  the  finals  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
rhyme.     The  scheme  of  the  stanza  is    2(8^  +  T^}-**.] 


Spiteful  man,  who  boastest  frequently, 
When  in  sober  or  in  drunken  mirth, 

That  I  missed  the  meaning  of  thy  lay, 
Even  love  and  truth  protect  me  not. 


Men  with  minds  iutent  on  being  praised 

Covet  qualities  above  their  rank, 
Hoping  none  will  know  their  emptiness, 

Base  behaviour  causing  direst  fate. 

I,  L,  the  only  Ms.,  «mits  marks  of  length  usually  aud  aspiration  frequently. 
1.  3  nt»eacail).    1.  4  apaó.        ii,  1.  3  pionn  \.    1.  4  lomcaiii. 

M  2 
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III 

X)á  Tíibiaó  beigpcéal  agaí)  oipne 

aon  1  gcéat)  an  nibiaó  Oo  báió 
coiThóian  ap  bun  bíop  bo  TTionbai|i 

t)OTn  CUJ1  píop  le  bopbgaiL  btíin. 

IV 

OcdiD  piaóna  póp  jie  a  copnaiii 

ap  t)0  cuinine  cia  bo  éuic 
50  bcug  nio  Idih  léip  nn  cpeopaig 

t)0  ódn  péun  map  óeopaió  óuic. 

V 

a  bpia&am  eolac  "oá  Ocu^aip 

an  cpeabaip  céabna  toocím 
mon  bpuil  locc  ap  Idp  ndp  beapbuip 

cuip  nocc  pdp  506  peapbuip  ]iinn. 

VI 

1  bpocaip  ealba  nac  pocuig 

péune  Oeipice  na  nOpuaó 
níop  clú  baoib  ap  n-acpuins  o'aopaó 

paoil  nac  palcpuim  paobap  puap. 

VII 

t)o  Idcaip  n-oit)eaó  nac  ampdp 

ní  0050!  leam  léigioó  painn 
Gbciu  puigeall  call  noceacuiO 

cuipeann  cpom  nac  beapcuiO  tiaill. 

VIII 

Cu5  bo  cpuaóótín  leac  bo  Itícaip 

nó  laoió  óligceac  úp  nac  é 
acc  nac  pib  t)o  pcpíb  nó  baicgin 

an  mip  ib  mon  n-aicnió  mé. 

m,   1.   2   a  ccéat).    1.  3  biop;  riionbap.    1.  4  píop ;   bopbgal  bain. 

IV,  1.  1  piasna.    1.  3  cpeopaió.  v,  1.  1  ppiagna.            vi,  1.  4  puaip. 

VII,  1.  3  puigioU ;   noceacuit).  viii,    .       pspib.     1,  4  an  nup  ib ; 
rhé. 
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III 
Hadst  thou  something  good  to  tell  of  me, 

Would  thy  kindiiess  equal  one  per  cent.  ? 
Thy  persistent  grumbling  ever  strives 

To  vanquish  me  by  bloodless  table-fight. 

IV 

There  are  witnesses  besides  to  prove, 

Though  a  mist  hath  fallen  on  thy  mind, 

That  my  hand,  correctly  guided,  gave 

Thee  thy  foundling  i>oera  back  again.' 

V 

Couldst  thou  such  leamed  testimonies  bring, 
0  prudent  critic,  whom  I  still  address, 

Unless  thou  didst  not  recognize  the  flaws, 
Ascribe  the  worst  of  all  tlefects  to  nie. 

vt 
In  presence  of  a  herd  of  men,  unversed 

In  the  secret  rites  of  Druid  lore, 
To  blame  my  talents  was  no  fame  for  thee  : 
Mind  I  my  tread  is  not  a  blunt  wit's  edge. 

Wll 

liefore  professors,  not  uiicouthly  trained, 

To  recite  a  rann-  I  do  not  fear ; 
I  perceive  the  sentence  they  will  pass, 

Fertile  crop,  uimoticed  by  the  blind.' 

VIII 

Produce  that  song  of  thine  in  metre  strict 

Or  other  classic  poem  just  composed  ; 
Unless  I  prove  that  thou  or  one  like  thee 

Xever  wrote  it,  thou  mavst  quaff  the  prize. 


'  David's  fault  consisted  evidentlv  in  his  having  tríed  to  interpret  the  meanÍDg: 
of  his  critic's  poem  and  eorrect  its  faiiltv  metre. 

-  Bann  :  the  four-lined  stanza  in  Irish  classical  metre. 
'  Blind  :  the  ignonmt  and  illiterate  ;  cf.  supra,  p.  lOó,  n.'. 
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IX 

Ní  map  blaÓTTiann  ap  mo  béapaib 

beapc  50  bpdié  ntí  haippeab  aon 

O'piop  na  pannpa  piom  a  nOubapc 

pallpa  an  pionn  maó  Oubalc  Oaorit. 

X 

Cd  cópa  óaoib  béapla  an  baile 

00  beic  lib  map  lón  lO  Idnii 
lonndp  Oanipa  Oia  pe  um  óúccap 

cappna  an  pian  ^ac  cnúcap  cdip. 


XXIV.— CÚrLq  CORp  18  T^OSC 

[Mss.  R.I.A.  23  G  25  (G) ;  Los  Angcles  Ms.  (A),  belonging  to  Mr.  Eeller,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  U.S.A.,  for  the  readings  of  wliich  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Laurence  Brannick  of  that  city.  Jn  both  Mss.  the  poem  is 
•entitled^  Ddibif)  [b5]  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  bo  bainctgeapna  na  Claonglaipe, 
David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  to  the  Lady  of  Claonghhiis ;  and  a  gloss  on  the  last  line 
tells  us  that  she  lived  at  5opc  na  riobpab  1  n-aice  Dnomcollacatp  1 
rSConncae  Luimnij,  Gort  na  Tiobrad,  near  Dromcliollacbair,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  The  Lady  of  Claonghlais,  whose  nanie  is  not  given,  was  the  wife  of 
•our  poet's  patron,  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Claonghlais,  Baronet.  Her  Christian 
name,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  was  Ellen,  but  her  family  name  is  not  so 

I 

Cdpla  copp  ip  popc  ip  pinncénne 

diUeacc  cpoca  ip  coc|)oin  caoincéiUe 

a  Idn  Oo  copcaib  cogca  óp  pígbéicib 

6  cpdcc  50  polc  pan  cpobuin^  caotnigéasaig. 

II 

Cdpla  poipcle  pop  ip  píppéile 
pdpab  bocc  ip  nocc  ip  naoiiiicléipe 
cdpla  loc  ip  lopaó  an  laoic  o'péacaó 
lap  bpdp  1  mbocaib  boga  bao)céibe. 


IX,  1.  2  bpaic. 

I,  1.  1  popc  is  represented  by  O  in  G.  A  reads  púil,  the  ordinary  expansion 
of  this  figure,  but  the  metre  requires  tbe  synonymous  word  popc.  pínóéime, 
•G,  A.         II,  1.  l  póp,  G ;  pop,  A  ;  lora&,  A,  G. 
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IX 

'Tis  not  to  vaunt  my  wavs  tliat  tlnis  I  speak, 

High  ideals  ought  iiot  to  be  blamed, 
In  view  of  rhymes  against  me  such  as  these, 

False  is  lie  who  owns  to  livid  spot. 

X 

Hast  thou  greater  right  that  native  speech 

Shouhl,  like  handborne  food,  keep,clo8e  to  thee, 
Than  I  that  with  my  natiire  God  should  be  ? 
Envy  base  is  sure  to  miss  the  track. 


XXIV.— BODY,  EYE,  AIíD  GRACEFUL  GAIT 

certain.  She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  of 
Caisleán  an  Lisín,  in  the  countj  of  Cork.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  died  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1679,  and  his  elegv  was  coniposed  by  David  0  Bruadair  (vide  infra, 
pp.  172,  et  seqq.).  In  his  Will,  niade  20t}i  March,  1678  9,  he  mentions,  amungst 
others,  "  his  dear  daughter,  Ladv  Ellen  Fitzgerald'';  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hennessy  suggests  that  she  may  be  the  same  as  Dame  Ellen  Fitzgerald,  wife,  or 
rather  widow,  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  petitioned  the  Trustees 
for  the  sale  of  Forfeited  Estates  to  be  allowed  jointure  oiit  of  the  property  of 
her  Imsband,  "  deceased  bevond  seas."  [Unpublished  Geraldine  Documents, 
Pedigree  B,  note  c,  Joumal  of  the  Kilk.  Arch.  Soc,  1876,  facing  p.  106.] 

The  poem  is  undated  in  both  Mss.,  but  it  niust  have  been  written  not  long 
after  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  which  took  place  in  the  vear  1674. 

Metre — ariiíián  : 

(w)áwowowlé    w.] 

I 
Body,  eve,  and  graceful  gait  have  corae  bither, 
Beauteous  form  and  gentleness  of  meek  prudence, 
Choicest  fruit  o'er  queenly  maids  in  rich  plenty, 
From  sole  to  hair  of  comely  membered  fruit-cluster.^ 

u 

Come,  have  firmness,  constancy,  and  true  bounty, 
Help  of  poor  and  naked  folk  and  clerks  saintly, 
Deadly  wound  and  healing  herb  of  brave  hero 
Growing  in  the  gentle  cots  of  locks  yellow. 

'  Beautiful  children  of  a  noble  family. 
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III 

Cdpla  pcoc  jac  pola  i  scpíc  péiólim 

05  cdl  na  connaib  ponna  paoTpiiiéinne 

pan  gcpdibcig  pocma  pocaip  pícíhéapaig 

acd  pan  n^opc*  pd  óolaó  a  mbí  a\\  Ólaonglaip. 

*  50TIC  na  ciobpab  1  n-aice  Dponi  Collacaip  1  gcoTincae  Luimmj 
(G.  A.),  Corke,  feby  18th,  1818  (G). 


XXV.— muiReaR  ^e  mí 

23°  Tbris  1678 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.,  23  G  24,  p.  162  (G),  23 L  37,  p.  113  (L)  ;  Majnooth  iv,  p.  237 
(m).  In  L  the  poem  is  entitled:  23°  7bris  1678  Odibic  6  bpuabaip  ccc,  but 
inGandm:  Dáibi&  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  1689.  The  correct  date  ia  given  in  L, 
that  given  by  G  and  m,  both  Mss.  of  the  O'Longan  school,  is  quite  wrong  and 
evidently  a  mere  conjecture  of  the  scribe  o£  G.  The  last  letters  of  some  of  the 
lines  in  Er.  viii-xi  are  worn  off  in  L,  but  can  be  supplied  from  G. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  poet's  destitute  condition.  He  is  filled  witb 
dÍ8may  when  he  remembers  the  folly  of  his  past  life,  and  when  he  looks  forward 
to  the  length  of  the  way  he  has  still  to  travel.     Reduced  to  poverty,  he  can  neither 

I 
TMuipeap  pe  mí  bo  ciomaipg  im  cimcioll 

coilgce  cemn  ip  cliabcuippe 
a  leime  bo  ling  ap  cuipeap  bom  aoip 

ip  paibe  na  pli^e  ap  a  bcpiallaim  bul. 

II 
Cuille  bom  pníom  mo  coipce  gan  coimpe 

an  buipb  ip  baoipe  b'piabpapaib 
pa  cpuinne  bocím  nac  cumagaim  poinn 

bo  ciocpab  bom  clainn  cum  cigeapnaip. 

III 
lonnap  apíp  beaj  innipim  bíb 

■^eat)  uipgioU  bíom  nac  piappui5ceap 
5up  cpuimibe  ap  maoic  6  b'imcig  an  maoin 

a  bpuilib  506  laoi  bom  piacabpa. 


I,  1.  1  cimaips,  G,  L,  m.        11,  1.  2  buipb,  m ;  buipb,  L.        ni,  1.  2  5605 
UIP1510II,  m. 
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III 
Fairest  blooil  in  Féidhlim's  lamP  hath  come  hither, 
Flowing  fuU  with  waves  of  bliss  and  mind  noble, 
Pious,  happy,  taper-fingered,  calm  lady, 
Dwelling  in  the  Gort*  obeyed  by  all  Claonghltiis.'' 

•  Gort    na    Tiobrad.    near    Droni    Collacliair,    in    ihe    County  of    Limerick 
{G.A.). 


XXV.— FOR  A  MONTH  PAST  A  THROXG 

23rd  September,  1678 

provide  for  the  future  of  his  children  nor  entertain  the  friends  who  come  to  visit 
him  and  seek  his  hospitalitj.  He  would  prefer  to  be  dead  and  buried  than  to  be 
exposed  to  the  ambiishes  of  jealous  rivals,  whose  envy  is  ever  Iving  in  wait  forthe 
weak  and  defenceless.  Like  a  prisoner,  the  efForts  of  whose  noble  spirit  have 
failed  to  burst  the  bonds  which  fetter  him,  he  pines  away  in  his  chains.  All  he 
can  do  is  to  commend  his  friends,  and  all  belonging  to  them,  to  the  vein  of  that 
Breast  which  was  rent  upon  the  cross. 
Metre— Qmpdn  : 

(a)     (<-»)     1     w     w     f     ^     1     \.^     ^     f 
(A)      u      1    w    v-í    f    w    la  w    <j.] 

I 
For  a  month  past  a  throng  hath  beset  me  all  round, 

Sharp  headaches  and  crushiiig  heart-weariness, 
The  folly  in  which  all  niy  life  hath  been  passed 

And  the  length  of  the  way  I  have  stiU  to  go. 

II 
To  add  to  my  grief  come  my  limitless  crimes, 

Worm  causing  fevers  most  desperate, 
Aud  clearly  I  see  I  can  do  little  here 

To  win  for  my  children  pre-eminence. 
III 
Therefore  I  say  to  you  briefly  again, 

Though  my  judgment  is  sought  for  by  nobody, 
That  my  woe  is  increased,  since  my  wealth  disappeared 

And  debts  are  incurred  by  me  every  day. 

*  Féidhlim's  land  :  Ireland,  vide  Part  i,  p.  201,  n.^ 
-  Vide  Part  i,  p.  150,  n.> ;  p.  167,  n.-,  and  p.  183,  n.*. 
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[xxv 


Qnuaip  éi^it)  na  laoic  t)on  lonaD  a  mbím 
ip  mipe  gan  puim  a  jnapca  a  bup 

5up  cunnail  an  cuing  an  c-oineac  pan  úíó 
le  conagain  cpoióe  bom  ciapaópa. 

V 

ít)ip  an  t)íp  an  cuile  pan  t)ípc 

ní  hupapa  luige  ^an  liacaipeucc 

pan  lomat)  aj^  cí  na  laige  t)o  píop 

t>d  hingpeim  píop  nó  piapcuicpeac. 

vr 
<3p  uppa  gan  baoi  gan  lonainup  inn 

le  t)ciubapainn  íoc  a  bpialcoinne 
pipim  an  píg  t)o  cpucaig  an  cpaoib 

50  Dcu^apan  bíol  im  piacaibpe. 

VII 

Cuipm  nac  pill  mo  gile  cum  ^píp 

a  pilro  na  paoice  ip  pia  pe  hiocc 

map  cigm  1  t)cíp  nac  longna  a  ngníoiii 

óy  mionnaib  t)0  píne  piaiii  'p  aniug. 

VIII 

Gcc  t)ob  upa  beic  coibce  cupca  ]^an  gcill 
nd  cuicim  1  líoncaib  liacaipeacc 

na  bpuin^e  le  paoilceap  oipeat)  na  ppoige 

t)o  neicib  na  gimeala  laóca  um  pcpuij). 


Oá  pipe  neac  pcaoile  a  coinjiolla  ^cuibpi^ 
pciubai'o  a  gnaoi  pa  gpianluipne 

le  pciucaipeacc  millcig  mupcaip  ip  maoióce 
cuille  bea^  bíop  \  nbiaió  a  nipc. 


IV,  1.  2  piapca  bup,  L;  piapca  a  5ap,  m.  vi,  1.  2  bpialcoine,  m,  G, 

L.     1.  4  piacuip,  m.  vii,  1.  3  an  gníoTÍi,  m,  G  ;  a  ngníoiii,  L.        viii,  l.  1 

pupa,  m,  G.  L  2  na,  L;  no,  m,  G;  liaóapocc,  m;  liaccap  .  .,  L. 
1.  3  pilceap,  m,  G ;  na  pp.,  L;  a  pp.,  m,  G.  1.  4  na  snneal,  m,  G,  L. 
IX,  1.  1  ccoingiol,  m;  coin^iol,  L;  ccuibpiocc,  m.  L  2  pgiubuift,  m,  G, 
L  ;  ya  spiangapmap,  G.     1.  3  mupOap,  m,  G,  L. 
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IV 

When  gentlemen  come  to  the  place  •where  I  dwell 
And  I  have  not  the  raeans  to  provide  for  them, 

Boiinty  and  want  make  a  beautifuP  yoke, 
With  gnawing  of  heart  to  disquiet  me. 

v 

Between  such  a  couple  as  deluge  and  drouglit 

'Tis  not  easy  to  lie  without  sorrowing 
So  many  are  always  in  wait  for  the  weak 

To  attack  them  with  glosses,  correct  or  false. 

VI 

Since  I  cannot  go  bail  without  riches  or  kine 

To  repav  them  for  visits  so  generous, 
I  pray  that  the  King  who  created  the  Branch  ' 

May  defray  all  the  debts  that  I  owe  to  thera. 

VII 

Liquor  not  causing  niy  paleness  to  blush 

Is  what  flows  from  those  seers  famed  for  clemency, 

Who  liave  gained  this  success  that  proclaiming  their  deeds 
On  oath  is  not  strange  and  hath  never  been. 

VIII 

'Twas  better  by  far  to  be  laid  in  the  grave 
Than  be  caught  in  the  meshes  calamitous 

Of  people  who  don't  care  a  louse  for  the  ills 

That  ure  fasteued  like  fetters  ai'ound  my  throat. 

IX 

When  a  man  strives  to  bni-st  from  the  bond  of  his  gyves, 

He  ruins  his  beauty  aud  brilliancy 
By  tlíe  violent  retching  of  luudable  pride, 

What  little  his  struggling  liath  left  of  them. 

'  Beautiful,  heie  used  ironicallv. 

-  Cpoob,  literally  branch,  is  used  nietaphorically  for  the  palm  of  victorv  orfor 
a  dÍEtinguished  person,  e.g.  Christ.   It  is  hard  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  here. 
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X 

Qcc  cuille  na  bcaoipeac  miocaipe  ip  niiUpe 

a  bpuipm  ní  hinncleacc  lapacca 
cuipimpi  cpíD  pin  cuinnpc  a  scpíce 

ap  cuiplinn  an  cíc  Do  pciall  i  J5cpuip. 

xt 
Conjaib  a  coimóe  a  n-uppann  pa  naoime 

a  gcipce  pa  gclainn  gan  ciac  a  gcpuic 
pan  innime  ip  aoibe  i  n-iopcaib  na  poillpe 

iD  ^O'pe  jan  aoincic  lappaimpi. 

xti 
^ac  nDuine  Do  pín  Dom  miocal  a  ihíne 

D'pupcacc  Dd  luijeaD  i  pian  ap  bic 
pndp  cuiDig  mo  lí  Do  óubab  le  gaoicib 

SOipce  map  &íol  na  mbiacacap. 


XXVI.— O'éa^  an  péiLe 

17°  Apiilis,  1679 

[Mss.  R.I.A.,  23  B  37  (B),  23  G  25  (G),  23  (L),  37  (L),  23  N  21  (N),  23  0  39 
(0) ;  Mui-phy  Mss.,  Maynooth,  iv  (m),  xiv  (M) ;  Ms.  in  private  hands,  Boolc  of 
Los  Angeles,  California  (A),  vide  supra,  p.  48. 

The  titles  prefixed  to  this  poem  vary  considerably  in  the  Mss.  The  longest 
is  found  in  L:  Qn  peaccTÍiaÓ  lá  t)éa5  bo  nit  abpaon  na  bliaóna  b'aoir 
Xpc.  1679,  t)a]it)aoin  na  coniaoineac  a  me[a6]on  oi&ce  bo  éag  ceann 
oinicc  1  eonsnaTha  na  TTluriian  -\  t)om  Óóic  na  h'eipeann  50  huili&e  an 
can  po  .1.  TTluipip  niic  'Ganiuinn  mic  Seain  .1.  peap  Caipleáin  a[n] 
Lipfn,  lap  mbuaió  lonsca  -\  aicpige  ;  -\  a  a6laca[6]  a  ccill  na  mballaó 
a  TTIainipbip  Sc.  ppoinpiap  an  luan  bá  éip  pm  a  n-aoncuamu  pia  mnaoi 
rhaic  pópba  .1.  Onópa  ingean  Copmuic  mic  Diapmaba  .1.  cigeapTia 
Tnupcpoi6e,  -|  í  05  aicpeab  an  init)  pin  piihe  ó  Id  San  ppoinpiap  annpa 
mbliaóain  1669.  [On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  the  age  of  Christ,  1679,  on  Communion  Thursday  (i.e.  Holy  Thursday),  at 
roidnight,  died  the  foremost  man  for  genero8Íty  and  excellence  in  Munster,  and,  in 

X,  1.  3  comuipc,  G,  m.  xi,  1.  2  a  ccpuic,  G;  a  mbpuib,  m;  iUegible 

in  L.        XII,  1.  1  rhfne,  G,  m  ;  mf ne,  L. 
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X 


But  tlie  rest  of  those  captains,  so  gentle  and  swcet, 
Whose  minds  have  been  cast  in  no  foreign  mould, 

To  the  vein  of  the  Breast  that  was  reiit  ou  the  cross 
Tlieir  land  I  comiuend  upon  that  account. 

XI 

Preserve  then,  0  Lord,  thoir  leligion  and  rank, 

Their  treasures  and  children  in  mistless'  fonn, 

And  I  pray  that  their  bliss  and  their  joy  near  Thjself 
In  the  mansion  of  light  may  be  sorrowless. 

XII 

May  all  who  liave  proven  their  meekness  of  heart 

By  aiding  me  ever  in  any  way, 
Who  helped  not  to  darken  ray  colour  with  darts,'' 

Receive  the  reward  of  their  charity. 


XXVI.— GONE  IS  BOUNTT 

17th  April,  1679 

niy  opÍEÍon,  in  the  whole  of  Erin  at  that  time,  Maurice  fitz  Edmund  fitz  John 
(Fitzgerald),  Lord  of  Caisleán  an  Lisín  (Castle  Lisheen),  after  victorj  of  unction 
and  penance,  and  he  was  buried  at  Cell  na  mBallach  (Buttevant)  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Francis  on  the  Monday  foUowing  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  good  wife,  Ondra, 
daughter  of  Cormac  son  of  Diarmaid  (macCárthaigh),  Lord  Muskerry,  who  was 
already  occupying  that  place  since  St.  Francis'a  Day  in  the  year  1669.]  The 
titles  in  ihe  other  Mss.  are  shorter:  lllapbna  mic  'eamuinn  mic  ^^apailc 
Cairledin  an  Lirtn  noc  t)o  puaip  báp  [noc  b'éas,  m]  an  17  lábon  Qbpaon 
I^an  mbliaóain  1679,  Dáibi  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  [G,  m,  0,  A]  ;  ap  báp  liluipip 
mic  'eanioinn  Caipleáin  an  Liptn  b'éas  Aprill  17th  1679  (X) ;  ób  ua 
bpuabaip  ccc.  aip  báp  liluipip  mic  'eamuin  mic  5eapailc  (M) ;  Séappa 
6  Donncaba  ccc.  aip  bóp  liluipip  mic  'eamuinb  mic  ^eapailc  Caipledin 
<in  Lipín  a  cconcae  Copcaióe  noc  bo  éas  an  peaccmaó  lá  béag  bo 
<lbpaon  1769  [leg.  1769]  asap  Dó  babnacaó  a  ccill  na  muUac  (B). 

Most  of  the  Mss.  present  an  incomplete  text.     X  contains  onlv  Rr.    i-xxx, 

*  Mistless  :  unclouded  by  sorrow. 

2  Slanderous  remarks :  cf .  supra,  p.  46,  n.-. 
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inclusive,  M  only  R.  i-liv,  inclusive,  B  only  Jir.  i-lxv,  inclusive,  A  only  Rr.  i-lxix, 
G  íind  m  (which  was  copied  from  G)  R.  i-lxx;  biit  both  these  Mss.  add  a  prose 
gloss  at  the  end  of  E..  lxx.  L  contains  the  cotiiplete  poem  without  the  above- 
mentioned  gloss  oii  R.  lxx,  which  seems  to  have  been  added  by  a  recent  scribe, 
probablv  by  Miihael  0  Longáin,  the  scribe  of  G.  There  are  two  lacunae  in  0, 
The  first  compiises  Rr.  xxxv-xlii,  inclusive,  where,  however,  a  niurli  on  the 
margin  at  the  place  where  the  lacuna  begins  probably  indicates  that  the  omission 
was  due  to  an  oversight,  and  was  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  second 
lacuna,  whicli  occurs  after  R.  liii,  is  due  to  the  loss  of  one  or  more  leaves  of  the 
Ms.,  for  the  catchword,  f  áic,  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ending  with  R.  liii,  shows- 
that  the  next  page  in  the  complete  Ms.  began  with  R.  liv.  It  is  impossible  to> 
8ay  how  many  more  ranns  O  contained  when  complete,  but  probably  it  contained 
a  full  copy. 

Textual  variations  divide  the  Mss.  into  two  distinct  classes:  L,  M,  N,  B  present 
a  text  which  we  may  call  the  L  or  Stac  text  from  the  eailiest  Ms.  and  scribe  ;  and 
G,  m,  0,  A  give  us  a  text  which  for  the  same  reason  may  be  called  the  G  or 
0  Longáin  text.  The  Mss.  withia  eaeh  class  agree  very  closely.  The  most 
distinctive  niark  of  these  two  classes  or  families  is  the  order  of  the  lines  in  Rr.  ii-iv. 
The  following  conspectus  wiU  show  the  difference  of  arrangeinent  (the  lines 
numbered  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem) : — 

(1)  L,  M,  N,  B: 

5       6       7       8*       9       10       U       12       13       14       ló       16* 

(2)  G,  m,  0,  A  : 

■     5       6       14       12       10       11       7       15       9       8*       13       16* 

The  difference  is  due  to  a  mere  displacement  of  the  lines  except  in  two  oases, 
which  I  have  marked  with  asterisks.  In  line  16  there  is  a  partial  difference  of 
reading,  in  line  8  a  complete  diíference. 

Line  16  reads  in  L,  M,  N,  B,  ip  b'éas  an  ndipe  aji  láp  ndp  pionnaú,  but 
in  G,  m,  0,  A,  ip  ti'éas  an  ndipe  a  n-djiup  Connuill. 

For  line  8,  L,  M,  N,  B,  pan  TTieapapÓacc  ndp  meapcaÓ  le  inio65ail> 
G,  m,  0,  A  substitute  lap  n-éas  bon  óispeaji  ciio&a  cuniaip .  In  both  cases 
there  is  no  doiibt  tbat  L,  M,  N,  B  preserve  the  original  reading.  This  is  especiallv 
clear  from  the  Litter  example.  The  fact  tliat  Éainonn,  a  murried  nian  who  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  (cf.  R.  xvii),  is  called  óispeap,  a  young  man,  proves 
that  the  line  in  G,  m,  0,  A  is  the  rash  inventioii  of  a  scribe  who  noticed  that 
one  line  was  wanting  in  the  Ms.  from  which  he  was  copying. 

The  genuineness  of  Rr.  lxvi-lxxi,  inclusive,  has  been  denied  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Dinneen  in  his  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Séafraidh  O  Donnchadha,  p.  32 
(Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  1902),  where  he  8ays;  "  The  same  Ms.  (i.e.  23  d  37), 
as  also  23  G  25,  gives  the  following  stanzas  (viz.  lxvi-lxxi)  at  thu  end  of'  the 
poem  as  given  in  the  text  with  the  space  of  a  few  lines  between.  The  scribe, 
John  Stack,  evidently  considered  them  by  the  same  haiid  ;  23  G  25  does  not  leave 
a  space.  They  are  not  given  in  23  B  37,  and  from  internal  evidence  seem  spurious." 
These  reasons  are  not  convincing.  The  separation  of  the  ceangal  of  a  poem  from 
the  rest  of  the  poem  by  a  short  space,  in  this  instance  hardly  more  than  sufficient 
for  one  line,  is  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  Irish  scribes,  of  which,  in  fact,  the  poem 
of  David  Ó  Bruadair,  puoTiap  bpéib   ón  nspéasac   jlain,  which  ends  in 
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23  L  37  on  the  page  imtnedi&telj"  preceding  that  on  which  ihe  present  poem 
D'éas  an  péile  commences,  affords  another  example  by  the  same  scribe.  The 
absence  of  these  verses  from  B  is  hardlv  a  suflacient  reason  for  rejecting  them. 
Ceangals  are  often  omitted  in  Mss. ;  for  instance,  M,  a  Ms.  resembling  B  in  other 
respects,  omits  all  the  first  ceangal  to  this  poem,  Rr.  lv-lxv,  inciusive.  B  is  one 
of  the  latest  Mss.,  and  so  of  little  authoritv  in  view  of  the  facl  that  these  verses  are 
found  botli  in  L,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all  our  Mss.  (a.d.  1708/9)  and  the  best 
Ms.  of  the  familv  to  which  B  belongs,  and  in  G,  the  earliest  and  best  representative 
of  the  other  familv  of  Mss.  Finallv,  the  intemal  evidence  alluded  to  is  not 
produced.  There  is  nothiug  in  the  vocabuiaiy  or  versification  which  mav  not  well  be 
from  David  Ó  Bruadair  ;  and  it  is  rather  risky  lo  trv  to  settle  a  priori  what  an  Irish 
poet  might  deem  suitable  or  unsuitable.  The  reverend  editor  may  have  been 
struck  by  the  bathos  of  the  prose  gloss  at  tbe  eiid  of  B.  lxx  in  G.  This  gloss, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  production  of  some  modern  scribe,  probably  Michael  óg 
Ó  Longáin  himself,  ihe  writer  of  G. 

This  poem  has  beeii  alreadv  published  by  the  Rev.  P.  Dinneen  in  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Séafraidh  0  Donnchadha,  to  whom  he  a.^cribes  it  for  tlie  following 
reasons  : — first,  23  B  37,  written  by  Malachy  O'Currv,  ascribes  it  to  hira  ;  secondiy, 
80  does  Eugene  O'Currv  hiiuself  in  several  passages  of  his  Cutalogue  of  the  Irish 
Mss.  iií  the  Boval  Irish  Academy ;  and  thirdly,  23  L  37,  which  was  written  in 
1708/9,  gives  a  short  prose  preface,  but  does  not  give  the  author's  name,  although 
it  inserts  a  poem  by  U  Bruadair  immediately  foliowing,  to  which  his  name  is 
prefixed  (oi>.  cit.  Pref .,  p.  xxiii).  In  answer  to  these  reasons,  I  replv  :  first,  that 
the  authoiity  of  B  is  verv  poor;  for  it  is  one  ofthe  latest  Ms>.  (1822);  it  is  the 
onlv  one  of  the  eight  Mss.  which  ascribes  the  poem  to  Séafraidh  U  Donnchadha; 
and  its  text  contains  manv  misreadings  of  passages  of  oidinary  diflBculty, 
such  as  a  n-einpeacc  l'nuiiup  for  i  n-éicceacc  liluipip  (R.  i,  1.  1),  méala 
for  méapaiÓ  (R.  lxii,  1.  1),  etc.  Secondly,  Eugene  O'Currv  expresses  liis 
opinion  on  this  question  where  he  treais  of  the  Mss.  G.  L,  X,  0,  and  B.  On  G, 
where  the  poem  is  ascribed  to  0  Bruadair,  he  says :  "  The  authorsbip  of  this  poem 
is  more  generaliy  iiscribed  to  Geoflfiey  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glen."  On  X,  where 
it  is  anonym«us,  he  merely  notes  the  defective  state  of  the  text,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  aut'norship  of  the  poem.  On  (),  where  it  is  ascribed  to  0  Bruadair,  he 
8ay3 :  "  See  H.  and  S.  Catalogue,  no.  16,  p.  45,  for  a  fuller  eopv  oí  this  poem  [viz., 
in  Ms.  23  B  37],  which  is  ihere  ascribed  to  Geoflírev  O'Donoghue."  On  L 
(where  it  is  anonvmous),  he  savs  agaiii :  "  The  authorship  of  tliis  poem  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  GeotFrey  O'Donoghue  of  ihe  Glen;  see  p.  55  of  this  Catalogue 
[viz.,  where  he  treats  of  Ms.  23  B  37]."  On  referring  to  the  place  indicated  we 
find  that  he  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  disputed  authorship  at  all,  and 
inerely  notes  that  the  Ms.  is  rare  and  valuable,  and  that  "O'Donogiiue  was  one  of 
the  deepest  read  nien  in  tiie  Irish  language  of  tlie  day"  ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  tliat,  when  Eugene  0'Curry  speaks  «i  this  poem's  being  more  generally 
ascribed  to  Geoffrey  O'Donoghue  of  liie  Glen,  the  only  authority  he  had  for 
that  statement  was  ihat  his  biother  Malaciiy  ()'Curry  ascribed  it  to  that  poet.* 

•  For  another  example  of  how  Eugeiie  (i'Curry  was  inclined  to  overrate  the 
value  and  iinportaiice  of  bis  brother's  worK,  see  Keating,  Historv,  Part  ii,  pref., 
p.  xxxiii. 
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Thir(lly,  the  silence  of  L,  far  fiom  f iivoui-ing  ihe  claims  of  Séaf raidh  0  Donnchadha, 
is  rather  a  proof  that  David  0  Bruadair  was  the  author.  L  is  chiefly  a  collection 
of  the  latter's  poems.     Among  these  are  many  which,  though  no  author's  name 

,is  given,  are  undoubtedlj'  his.  It  seems  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  this 
poem,  which  occurs  between  two  poems  written  by  him,*  was  also  his  work.     The 

ifoUowingpositive  arguments  favour  David  0  Bruadair's  claim: — First,  allthe  Mss. 
which  give  what  I  have  called  the  G  or  O'Longan  text,  viz.,  G,  m,  0,  A,  and  one 

■  ©f  those  which  give  the  L  or  Stack  text,  expressly  ascribe  it  to  him.  Owing  to  the 
fragmentarv  condition  of  N,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusiou  from  it.  The 
poem  occurs  on  a  few  leaves  of  an  earlier  Ms.  now  bound  up  with  a  Ms.  nf  Michael 

.  óg  0  Longáin's.     Secondly,  Séafraidh  0  Donncbadha  has  not  employed  this  metre 

,in  any  other  poem,  while  David  0  Bruadair  has  done  so  frequetitly.  Thirdly, 
Séafraidh  O  Donnchadha  has  written  no  other  poem  on  the  Fitzgeralds,  nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  that  he  took  any  particular  interest  in  anj'  brancli  of  the  family. 
David  O  Bruadair,  on  the  coiitrarj-,  has  written  many  poems  on  the  Fitzgeralds  of 

•Claonghlais,  who  were  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Fitzgeralds  of 
Caisleáu  an  Lisín.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  our  poet's  patron,  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Caisleán  an  Lisín,  were  great-grandson  and  son-in-law 
respectively  of  Cormac  mac  Diarmada,  Lord  Muskerry,  wlio  died  in  the  year  1616, 
and  indeed  it  is  practically  certain  that  Sir  John's  wife,  EUen  Fitzgerald,  was  a 

.  daughter  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Caisleán  an  Lisín.  "When  we  add  that  in  his 
fi'equent  ]ourneys  from  the  neighbourliood  of  Cork  and  Youghal  to  his  haunts 
inthe  western  part  of  Co.  Limerick,  Gort  na  Tiobrad  and  Cathair  Maothal,  our 


I 
t)'éa5  an  péile  i  n-éicceacc  liluipip 
D'éag  an  uaiple  gluaip  gan  51105^11 
t)'éa5  an  andip  ceanndpb  cupaó 
ip  b'éag  an  poigne  óoiriiin  jan  t)uibe. 


t)'éa5  an  uiiilacc  lonnpaic  loccac 
'p  an  c-eolap  jan  ceo  gan  cpicip 
an  Diaóacc  ndp  piapaó  pionnaó 
'p  an  pún  pípe  bípge  t)ile. 


*  The  poem  puapap  bpéit)  ón  ngpéasaó  §lain  ends  on  p.  120  of  the  Ms., 
and  the  preface  to  the  present  poem  begins  at  the  top  of  p.  121.  The  vacantspace 
on  p.  120  has  beeu  partly  fiUed  by  one  rann  composed  by  Donnchadh  mac  Airt 
uí  Chaoimh,  The  scribe  evidently  deemed  the  elegy  on  Maurice  Fitzgerald  too 
important  a  piece  to  begin  any  where  but  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

Besides  the  letters  used  to  represent  the  separate  Mss.,  I  use  Gf  for  the  whole 
•  G  family,  viz.,  G,  m,  0,  and  A;  Lf  for  the  whole  L  family,  viz.,  L,  M,  N,  B; 
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poet's  way  led  him  by  Caisleán  an  Lisín,  it  will  be  seen  that  David  0  Bruadairwas 
the  poet  who  was  naturally  expected  to  sing  the  elegy  of  Maurice  of  Caisleán  an 

Lisín. 

The  Fitzgeralds  of  Caislean  an  Lisín  (Castlelisheen)  and  of  CIoyne  are  descended 
from  Maurice,  an  illegitímate  son  of  Seán  na  Callainne  (vide  Part  i,  p.  144,  n.  ^, 
and  p.  175,  n. ').     Maurice  of  Castlelisheen,  the  subject  of  the  present  elegv,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Cloyne  and  Ballymaloe  and  Honóra, 
widow  of  John  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of  Imokilly,  and  daughter  of  James  Fitz- 
Maurice  of  Desmond.     He  manied  Honóra,  daughter  of  Cormac  mac  Diarmada 
mic  Chárrthaigh,  Lord  Muskerry,  and  had  issue  Garret  Fitzgeraldof  Castlelisheen, 
who  married  Catheiine,  a  sister  of  Daniel,  third  Viscount  Clare,  and  Lady  Ellen, 
seemingly  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais:  vide  supra,  p.  166. 
His   wife    Honóra    was  huried  on   St.   Francis'   Day   (4th   October,    1669),    in 
Buttevant  Abbey.     Maurice,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated  for  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  war  of  1641-1652,  and  who  had  been  transplanted  in  the  year 
1653,  survived  his  wife  ten  years.     He  made  his  will  20th  March,  1678/9,  died 
antl  was  buried  with  his  wife,  17th  April,  1679. 

Metre:   (1)  CaoineaÓ.  Er.   i-liv,  regular  in  strueture,  the   two   distinctive 
final  syllables  being         i     u. 

(2)  arhptín: 

(")  Rr.  Lv-Lxiv,  w      é^uéo'^óv./. 

{b)  R.  Lxv,  v.yóiwwiwwé^ua. 

(c)  Rr.  Lxvi-Lxxi,         (u)     ú     ^     a     «j     a    w     é    w     f.] 


Gone  Í8  bountj  since  the  deatli  of  Maurice, 
Gone  nobilitj  serene  and  modest, 
Gone  the  highest  type  of  knightly  honour, 
Gone  the  most  profound  unruffled  patience. 

II 

Gone  Í8  meekness  innocent  and  faithful, 
Xnowledge  free  from  mist  of  hesitation, 
Piety  in  judgment  undistorted, 
An    d  devotion  truthful,  staunch,  and  loyal. 


and  D   for  the  text  as  printed  by  the  Rev.  P.  Dinneen,   Poems  of  Geoffrey 
O'Donoghue. 

I,  1.  1  an  éanpeacc,  B.  1.  2  gluap,  D.  1.  3  cuppaó,  G,  m.  1.  4  poigne, 
L ;  poi5De,  Gf,  B,  D,  N,  M  ;  Doimm,  L,  m.  ii,  1.  2  o'éas  an  ceolap,  Gf. 
For  the  disturbance  of  the  order  of  the  next  ten  lines  see  the  Introduction  to  this 
poem.  I  foilow  the  order  of  Lf.  1.  3  piapca,  D.  1.  4  Oígpe,  L  ;  Wpgeaó, 
Of;  Oípe,  D;  Oípóe,  B;  Gípse,  N. 

PAHT  u  N 
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III 
t)'éa5  an  beoóacc  leop  san  leiriie 
'p  an  ceannpacc  cpeanntia  gan  cuiple 
t)'éa5  an  búige  ciuin  ^an  CU1I5 
'p  an  cpaoippe  ndp  ppíc  ^up  pilleaó. 

IV 

t)'éa5  an  eabapguióe  Seanamnai&e  óligceac 
'p  an  liieapapóacc  ndp  nieapcaó  le  mio^aib 
b'éag  an  curiipacc  cuTnca  clucaip 
ip  t)'éa5  an  ndipe  ap  Idp  ndp  pionnab. 

V 

t)'éa5  an  íDaonnacc  gan  baop  gan  riiine 
5an  puaim  ^an  uabap  ^an  lomaió 
6  506  neac  ^an  ap  ^an  loppaó 
t)'éa5  a  pcóp  a  bcpeoip  pa  Dcupaó. 

VI 

t)'éa5  uaicne  puabap  ip  puinnearii 
t)'éa5  úéapcaó  cpéabnapac  cuicpeac 
b'éa^  muiriineac  míleaca  milip 
ndp  pmuain  peall  nd  pallpacc  cumainn. 

VII 

t)'éa5  béile  ip  éat)ac  na  t^puin^e 
t>dp  cmn  t)ia  pan  mbliaóam  cubuipc 
t)'éa5  oaScpuc  pe  hagaib  an  uile 
ip  ^níoriia  t)d  péip  nó  péat)  ba  uille. 

VIII 

t)'éa5  an  cdpca  cpdibóeac  cunnail 
'p  an  compdp  ndp  cúpptíil  cap  cioriipaib 
an  peol  pe  pcopmaib  ndp  pcpuipeaó 
'p  an  pciuip  ndp  ctípnaft  pe  connaib. 

in,  1.  2  t)'éa5  an  ceannpacc,  Gf.  1.  3  búise,  Gf,  Lf;  blJi6e,  D.  1.  4 
fillea&,  m.  iv,  1.  2  miogaib,  L;  mio&^aib,  B;  mioóuib,  N;  mio&saib, 
D.  The  line  eorresponding  to  this  was  wanting  in  the  source  of  Gf ,  and  lap  néa^ 
t)on  óijpeap  ópó&a  cumaip  has  been  wrongly  substituted  for  it;  see  the 
introduciion  to  this  poem.  1.  3  curiiapacc,  Gf.  1.  4  ntípe  a  ndpup  ConnuiU, 
Gf.        T,  L  1  riiipe,  G,  m.  1.  2  gan  uaiUsan  uabap,  Gf.  L  3iopa,  L  ;  lopaó, 
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Gone  is  gaiety  devoid  of  follT, 

Ancient  kindness  never  known  to  stnmble, 

Graciousness  sedate  and  inoffensive, 

And  franknes8  that  was  never  found  perfidious. 

IV 

Gone  is  intercession  chaste  and  pious, 
Temperance  ne'er  by  meads  intoxicated, 
Gone  is  elegant  and  charming  fragrance, 
Gone  is  virtue  never  seen  prostrated. 


Gone  is  pity  free  from  stint  or  foIly, 
From  haughtiness  of  pride  or  wrangling  clamour, 
Gone  from  every  farmless,  clotheless  pei-son 
Are  his  stores,  advantage  and  direction. 

VI 

Gone  are  energv,  defence,  alertness, 
Gone  are  mercy,  abstineuce,  and  prudence, 
Gone  the  brave  and  charming  knight  of  ilunster 
"Wlio  never  harboured  guile  or  false  affection. 

VII 

Gone  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  people 

For  whom  God  hath  this  year  decreed  affliction, 

Gone  an  absolutelv  perfect  figure 

Áná  actions  just  as  good  or  somewhat  better. 

vm 
Gone  the  chart  of  piety  and  prudence, 
Compass  that  did  ne'er  transgress  its  limits, 
Sail  that  ne'er  was  rent  by  storm  or  tempest, 
Tiller  that  was  ne'er  displaced  by  billows. 

B  :  loppaó,  Gf,  N.     L  4  ccuppaó,  Gf.  vi,  1.  1  uainne,  B;  uame.  D. 

1.  2  cpéangapac  Déapcac,  Gf ;    cuisreac,  Gf,  B,  X.    1.  3  nnlioca,  L. 
1.  4  ndp  cmTi  pmuam,  m.  tii,  1.  1  éaoac  ip  béile,  B.     1.  3  Deagcpuic, 

Gf.    1.  4  péio,  B;  huUle,  D;  uiple,  B.         viii,  1.  1  CoimaiU,  B.    1.  2 
ciubpaib,  Gf.    1.  3  le,  Gf ;  le  pcópuib,  íf.    1.  4  cuppnnaó,  Gf. 

ir  2 
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IX 

t)'éa5  ceallcaiíi  ^an  call  san  cjiuime 
San  gual  gan  spuamacc  gan  gainne 
t)'éa5  an  Ití  pe  btíp  bo  biopaó 
bpeiceam  ciuil  ip  cúppa  ip  CU1I5. 

X 

O'éag  pcapaióeacc  mapcaióeacc  ip  muppamn 

b'éa^  laocap  maop&acc  ip  miocal 

t)'éa5  pogluim  mo&lacc  ip  maiUe 

1  bpeappain  cpéim  an  cpém  ^an  cuils. 

XI 

t)'éa5  piaóac  lapcac  ip  imipc 
b'éag  tícap  tíilleacc  ip  uppaim 
b'éaj  caoime  míne  ip  mipe 
1  n-éaj  an  cia  bo  biacab  lolaip. 

XII 

D'éas  mo  nuaip  an  puamne  b'puilmg 
anncpom  ctíic  pa  gctíp  50  mmic 
b'éa^  an  cé  pa  céile  cubaió 
pe  Imn  bap  n-ój  nac  bóig  50  bciocpaó. 

XIII 

Cpéacc  mo  cléibpi  an  c-éa^  bo  pemneap 
an  c-éag  le  ap  buaibpeaó  cuam  506  cille 
éa5  na  bpann  bo  pcannpaó  pcpiopca 
an  c-éag  lonap  éag  506  gné  bon  gile. 

XIV 

Ip  moigéanap  pmnpémnib  piucaip 
nó  pí  pa  cpíoca  jjan  ciompa 
nó  ceann  pluaig  pe  cuaipt)  na  cpumne 
1  pian  na  spíbe  ^poióe  t)o  picpea6. 

IX,  1.  I  ceallcap,  D.    1.  3  pe,  L  ;  le,  Gf,  B,  N.  x,  1.  1  muipn,  L  ; 

muiTiTiTi,  N;  TnuipinTi,  B;  muppuinn,  Gf.  1.  3  mo^lacc,  L,  N,  0; 
mo6aileacc,  B  ;  moguileacc,  G,  m;  ip  mipe,  Gf.  1.  4  féirh,  D.  xi,  1.  3 
caoirhe  caoineap  ip  clipceacc,  Gf.     1.  4  an  cé,  B  ;  lolaji,  m.  xii,  1.  1 

bulaing,  N ;  b'pulains,  B,  D  ;  b'puUing,  G,  0.  1.  3  b'éa^  mo  léan  an  cé 
pa  cubai&,  B.    1.  4  péap  linn  t)áp  nbóic  naó  t»óic,  Gf;   cciccpa,  N; 
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Gone  a  fanltness,  frank,  and  guileless  visage, 
líeither  dark  nor  surly,  mean  nor  grudging, 
Gone  the  judge  of  coursing,  music,  fencing, 
Since  the  day  on  which  death's  arrow  pierced  him 


Gone  recitals,  chivalry,  and  trooping, 
Gone  are  valour,  dignity,  and  mettle, 
Gone  are  leaming,  courtesy,  and  calmness 
In  this  gentle  gallant's  graceful  person. 

XI 

Gone  the  art  of  hunting,  sport,  and  fishing. 
Gone  are  triumph,  beautv,  veneration, 
Gone  are  graceful  mirthfulness  and  mUdness 
Since  the  death  of  him  who  fed  the  eagles.' 

XII 

Gone,  alas,  the  prop  that  oft  supported 
Others  in  their  troubles  and  afflictions, 
Gone  is  one  whose  real  equal  never 
ShaU  be  seen  in  all  your  children's  lifetime. 

xin 
Death  I  sing  that  wounds  my  hosom  deeplv, 
Death  at  which  aU  churches'  clerks  are  troubled, 
Death  that  hath  appalled  the  weak  with  ruin, 
Death  in  which  have  died  aU  kinds  of  brightness. 

XIV 

Hail  to  every  fearless  fair-hued  Fenian, 
Or  king  whose  kingdom  is  without  a  Hmit, 
Or  armv  chief  who  roams  the  wide  world  over, 
That  treadeth  in  this  noble  griffin's-  footsteps. 

cciocpaó,  Gf,  L,  B.  xiu,  1.  1  cleiTÍipi  ip  pinneop,  N;  an  c-éas  po 

peinniop,  Gf.  1.  2  cuac,  Gf ;  ouain,  L;  cuan,  B,  X.  1.  4  an  cé  lonap 
éas,  B.  XIV,  l.  1  moióéanap,  Gf ;  maigeap,  M.  1.  2  ctiíoc.  X.  1.  3  cean, 
Gf,  Lf ;  ceann,  D  ;  pluais,  Lf ;  pl-,  Gf ;  le,  G,  m.    L  4  an  gjiíbpip,  Gf,  D. 

1  Cf.  Part  I,  p.  169,  n.=.  •  Vide  supra,  p.  141,  n.». 
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"Ní  cpoippóit)  cullóibe  ip  coiiie 
ndit)  copáin  cpopt)álca  cuilinn 
ndm  céime  t)o  béimpeaó  pciopca 
b'aiTTipig  piani  acc  pian  ^an  puit)e. 

XVI 

an  5aipci6eac  gan  cacaoip  ^an  cinie 
le  ap  claoi&ea6  na  bíoóba  bunaió 
t)'aiTii6eoin  cípe  ip  caoitoe  ip  ceine 
t)0  pu5  a  bann  pa  beann  ^an  bpipe. 


Rdrhuióe  ndp  léi^  cdblaióe  a  luinge 
nd  a  cpamn  le  ní  ap  bic  bo  liiille 
ip  í  t)0  gndc  pe  pdl  05  piopina 
cpí  bliaóna  Déa^  ip  cpí  picio.* 

XVIII 

■Ní  pdgaim  50  n&edpnaió  pilib 
nd  ailapcpom  b'apjain  na  hoipcip 
nd  Seoippe  le  ap  cóipneaó  Cupcaij 
con^cap  ba  piu  a  cup  1  pulla 

*  .1.  a  aoip  [L]. 

XV,  1.  1  cpoppóit»,  G,  0,  N ;  cpoppót),  B;  cpoippoit),  L,  m.  1.  2  náit), 
L,  N;  Tití,  cett. ;  cpopbalca,  L;  cpopctílca,  N;  copcpalóa,  Gf.  1.  3  ina, 
0;  ndit),  L,  N  ;  nd  hdic,  M;  nd,  G,  m,  B  ;  béimeanna  6émpea&,  Gf; 
■béinpea&,  N;  pcpiopba,  B.  L  4  puigt^e,  L;  pit)e,  N;  jiuiGe,  Gf,  B. 
XVI,  1.  1  gaipseaó,  G,  m;  cirhe,  D.  1.  2  le  ndp,  G,  m;  bunaó,  B.  \.  3 
caoibe  cípe  ip  cine,  Gf ;  cmne,  B;  cme,  Gf,  L,  N.  1.  4  a  b'ann,  D. 
ivii,  l.  1  cdclaióe,  B.  1.  2  cpainn,  G,  m,  N ;  cpamn,  L,  0;  cpann,  B. 
l.  3  pdile,  G,  m.  1.  4  piccit),  Gf,  Lf.  xviii,  1.  1  bpagaim  aon  cpdit,  Gf ; 
aon  cpdic  omitted,  Lf.  L  2  beajum,  B ;  hoipceap,  Gf.  1.  3  le  ap  leonaó, 
Gf.    1.  4  cunncap,  D. 

'  Philip  (382-336  b.c),  king  of  Macedon,  conqueror  of  Greece,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 
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XV 

No  crossroads  of  iniquitj  or  wrangling, 
Nor  forbidden  paths  beset  with  hollr, 
Nor  garment-rending  steps  did  he  adventure, 
But  alwajs  kept  a  course  without  defilement. 


XVI 

Hero  he  without  reproach  or  weakness, 

Bj-  whom  the  ancient  enemies  were  vanquished, 

"Who  in  spite  of  land  or  fire  or  water 

Kept  inviolate  his  bond  and  hononr. 


Skipper  who  let  nothing  ever  injure 

Aiiy  mast  or  cable  of  his  vessel, 

Though  engaged  in  battling  with  the  oeean 

Constantlj  for  threescore  jeai's  and  thirteen.* 

XVIII 

I  liave  never  found  that  either  Philip^ 

Or  Alexander-  raiding  eastern  nations 

Or  George'  by  whom  the  Turks  were  often  routed 

Made  a  conquest  worth  being  put  on  record — 

*  i.e.  his  age  [L]. 


*  Alexander  the  Great  (355-323  b.c),  king  of  Macedon,  conqueror  of  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. 

'  George  Castriot  (1403-1468  a.d.),  Ihe  famous  Albanian  chief,  who  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  at  the  age  of  seven  and  reared  in  the  creed  of  Islam.  His 
militarv  exploits  wou  him  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  Amurath  II,  but  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  by  the  Hungarians  at  Nissa  in  1443  he  deserted,  returned  home, 
professed  Christianity,  and  raised  a  revolt  in  Albania  against  the  Turk3.  His 
heroic  and  successful  resiatance  to  the  vast  armies  brought  against  him  by 
Amurath  II  and  Mohammed  II,  the  conquerorof  Constantinople,  won  him  undying 
fame.  The  Albanian  revolt  collapsed  on  his  death  in  1468.  George  Castriot  ia 
better  known  under  his  Turkish  name  Scanderbeg  or  Iskanderbeg,  that  is,  Alexander 
Bey  or  Lord.  The  circumstances  attending  his  revolt  are  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  rann. 
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XIX 

'Ddmaó  í  an  c|i6óacc  cóip  gan  cumaipc 
t)0  cmppi&e  Le  pilea&aib  i  gcpoinneacc 
b'péacain  ap  éipig  le  TTluipip 
t)o  leag  puimp  ip  claoine  ip  claiTiie. 

XX 

t)o  pmn  éacc  ntíp  péat)pat>  Opcaip 
ip  nac  ptíini5  a  Itín  t)o  pigóib 
t)0  mtíc  t)iabal  gliaóóa  ^upiTiap 
t)o  mijc  peoil  ip  ceo  na  cpuinne. 

XXI 

t)o  Tiiijc  paill  ip  pamnc  na  ppiopat) 

bíop  pe  loc  an  boicc  pan  buipb 

t)o  Tiitíc  éiceac  cpaop  ip  cucac 

ip  t)o  cuip  cntjc  ip  t)ptJip  t)tí  mbonnaib. 

XXII 

"NeaTTiponn  piapéa  an  cia  t)0  cpucuig 
é  pa  maip  t>o  naipc  i  ngeiitiiol 
ponn  méiple  níop  léi^  'na  $oipe 
ntí  a  hacappac  t)típ  bealbaó  D'ulcaib. 

XXIII 

Qn  cé  t>o  bptíi5  map  piut)  no  CU1I5 
le  bcollcap  coónaig  506  cme 
ip  ntíp  léi5  leo  t)tí  cóip  maó  puibe 
pip  ní  p6  btíp  nt)6i5  a  nt)ubapc. 

XXIV 

"Uim  an  ^5615  pin  b'éibil  ibip 
ní  béan  pltíp  ntí  ptípla  pib]'e 
Góc  a  mnpm  50  cinnce  cumaip 
5upab  é  pém  ^an  béim  Doconnapc. 

XIX,  1.  2  pilióib,  L,  0;  ccpoinneacc,  L,  N;  cpuiTnc,  Gf;  cpuinnic, 
B.  XX,  1.  1  Opsap,  Gf,  Lf.    1.  3  biabal,  L;  biabuil  ip  sliaóca,  Gf. 

XXI,  L  1  painnc  ip  paiU,  Gf ;  ppiopal),  L,  N;  ppiopait)e,  Gí,  B.    1.  2  bo 
bíop,  Gf.  1.  4  bpúip  ip  cntíc,  Gf :  mbunaib,  D.  xxii,  1.  2  é  pá  map, 

Gf,  N,  D ;    é  pan  mlíp,  B;    é  pa  maip,  L.    1.  3  ptin,  B;   méiple,  Lf; 
méipleacaip,  Gf.    1.  4  t)dp  omitted,  B.        xxiii,  1.  1  coilig,  D.    1.  3  ma,  Gf. 
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XIX 

If  nothing  else  but  just  and  spotless  valour 
Should  be  publicly  extoUed  by  poets — 
"VNTien  compared  with  the  success  of  Maurice 
In  crushing  pride,  iniquitj,  and  vileness. 

XX 

He  achieved  a  feat  which  Oscars^  could  not, 
Oiie  "which  many  kings  have  not  accomplished  : 
He  curbed  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  the  devil ; 
The  flesh,  the  darknes3  of  the  world  he  vanquished. 

XXI 

He  conquered^  avarice  and  sloth  of  spirit, 
"Watchful  foes  to  wound  both  poor  and  haughty ; 
He  conquered  gluttony,  deceit,  and  anger, 
And  overthrew  impurity  and  envv. 

xxri 
Disobedience  unto  the  Creator 
Of  him  and  all  that  lives  he  bound  in  fetters  ; 
He  let  not  love  of  lawlessness  approach  him 
Xor  any  other  evil  that  existeth. 

XXIII 

In  the  case  of  one  who  foiled  the  arrows, 
Which  transfix  the  lords  of  everv  natiou, 
And  who  vielded  not  one  jot  of  justice — 
"What  I  say  is  no  exaggeration. 

XXIV 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  departed  seion 
In  words  of  flattery  or  random  gossip, 
But  I  assure  you  briefly  and  distinctly 
That  I  never  saw  a  blemish  in  him. 

1.  4  nt  jiógcap,  X  ;  nbóic,  Gf ;  Tit)ói6,  L.  xxrv,  1.  1  $^^'5'  ^  •  "5éiP5, 

N.     1.   2   ÓéanpaÓ,   Gf ;    liBfe,  Gf.    1.  3  a  omitted,  Gf;    acc  annrin,  B. 
1.  4  jan  bpéas,  Gf. 

1  Vide  Part  i,  p.  16,  n.i,  and  p.  40  n.*. 

*  An  enumeration  of  the  seven  capital  sins  íollows. 
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XXV 

Ip  nac  paib  paopcpú  i  jcpaobponn  puinió 

nac  ptíinij  a  btípp  map  bipeac 

moc  an  laoic  6  íb  mac  Cuille 

bo  ótíil  1  jCluain  map  gluaipit)  conna. 

XXVI 

ÍTIac  éamuinn  aonuppaó  ip  glaine 
ctípla  piompa  ó  cúip  50  cuicim 
mac  mtícap  Dtí  nt)tíilit>  pilió 
míp  6p  mntíib  a  t)ctípcai5  ipe. 

XXVII 

TDac  nac  aopaó  aon  uim  icce 

ip  nac  lappaó  lallppuip  ntí  a  hoipeat) 

mac  ntíp  cuill  a  lí  00  luipneaó 

a  lop  5ptí5  ntí  cltíp  pe  ceinne. 

xxviir 
TTlac  ntíp  meabpuig  ineang  ntí  miopcaip 
mac  ^an  géim  t)o  néic  1  n-icce 
mac  6n  p6t)  géap  iii6p  a  liiui^eap 
piam  ntíp  bpacaó  1  neaiiiculaic  oinig. 

XXIX 

TTlac  a  maoin  pa  bíol  gan  puipeac 
t)ap  le  ctíc  ntíp  b'tíi&bpeac  jupcal 
mac  pa  I6n  ntíp  leon  a  t^cu^aó 
ip  é  gac  cptíic  ag  ctíl  gan  cuippe. 


XXV,  1. 1  paopcptj,  6f,  L;  paopcntí,  N,  M;  ccpaob  pionn  puine,  Gf 
1.  2  l)apa,  B;  bap,  L,  G,  0;  baip,  m;  bapp,  N;  ip  naó  paib  abap,  M 
1.  3  aoib,  Gf.  l.  4  conna,  Lf;  cuile,  Gf.  xxvi,  1.  1  éanuppa,  B 
1.  2  peompa,  B;  liompa,  Gf,  M.  1.  3  pilib,  L,  N;  pile,  Gf;  pilea&a,  B 
1.  4  mip,  L;  pipe,  Gf.  xxvii,  L  1  éapaó,  Gf,  B;  aopab,  L;  icóe,  Lf 

nibce,  Gf ;  ice,  D.  1.  2  ná  oipeaó,  Gf;  ná  hoipiob,  B;  na  hoipeab,  L 
na  a  hoipeab,  N.  1.  3  I15,  Gf.  l.  4  gpáó,  G,  m,  L,  B;  spdió,  0,  N 
5pá&a,  D;  cláip,  N;  ceine,  m;  ceinne,  G,  0,  B  ;  cimme,  L;  ceinió,  D 
XXVIII,  1.  1  an  mac,  Gf.    1.  2  géim,  Lf  ;  béim,  Gf ;  gan  néac,  Gf ;  t)0  néaé, 
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XXV 

And  that  eacli  noble  blood  in  leafy  "Westland* 
Then  attained  its  acme  of  perfection 
When  at  Cloyne*  like  ocean  waves  converging 
It  met  the  son  of  Imokilly's  hero. 

XXVI 

Son  of  Éamonn,'  first  and  fairest  voucher, 
Whom  I  ever  met  from  start  to  finish, 
Son  of  mother  whom  the  poets  love  to 
Give  the  palm  to  over  rival  ladies. 

XXVII 

Son  who  never  frowned  upon  entreaters, 
Who  never  sought  for  garnish  such  as  spur-straps, 
Son  whose  face's  blush  was  never  caused  by 
Vehemence  of  love  or  fear  of  fierceness. 

xxvm 
Son  who  never  planned  deceit  or  hatred, 
Son  who  heai'd  requests  without  a  murmur, 
Son  whose  roadside  clients  were  so  many, 
Yet  who  ne'er  was  seen  but  robed  in  bounty. 

XXIX 

Son  whose  money  paid  without  delavment 
Made  people  think  he  had  no  wealth  remaining, 
Son  whose  largess  injured  not  his  riches, 
Though  he  poured  them  forth  without  cessation. 

X:  t»o  néic,  L,  B;  a  nióée,  Gf;  amce,  Lf;  um  ice,  D.  xxix,  L  1  a 

Thaoin,  D;    a  maoin,  Gf,   Lf.    L  2  cuppaf,  G£;    sufcal,  Lf.    L  3  pan 
I6n,  Gf. 


^  Ireland. 

-  Clovne,  a  to'vra  and  parísh  in  the  baronv  of  Imokilly,  Co.  Cork.  The  family 
of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Caislean  an  Lisín  \ras  a  hranch  of  the  family  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  of  Cloyne:  see  the  introduction  to  this  poem,  supra,  p.  177. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  177. 
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XXX 

mac  yiia  mbdp  t)ob  pedppbe  pine 
TTiac  pa  glóip  50  beoig  nac  buibce 
mac  bo  pd^aib  bltíic  ip  buille 
b'peapcaib  bé  nac  cpéigpe  a  f'ligce. 

XXX  r 
Síol  ITloncaó  conclann  a  clainne 
píol  btjcjiacca  tífinaic  ip  ippe 
píol  puaicnió  btíp  cuapaó  icip 
ap  nac  éibip  ttéa]'  gan  eicne. 

XXXII 

^é  cioblaiceaó  íoc  lona  lonat) 
bap  cóipg  bo  beoin  Thic  TÍluipe 
gan  biacuip  'na  óiaib  1  ^cpoiócib 
gibé  piaDpap  ní  hiabpan  mipe. 

XXXIII 

"Ní  buaip  t)tí  bpuapap  6n  mbile 
nd  ní  pe  paoilpmn  50  pilinn 
OaTÍina  mo  cannclaiTii  t)on  cup  po 
acc  pógptíb  Dtí  riiópbtíil  gan  riiupcap. 

XXXIV 

TUo  caoipe  ní  caome  cipm 
acc  caoi  le  léigim  t)éapa  guipce 
accaoi  gan  cleapuigeacc  a  hionnap 
nac  peoibpió  50  póill  im  goile. 

XXXV 

•  'Ní  maoippeacc  mínli^  nd  mumge 

piocbtíipceacc  caipletíin  ntí  coille 
t)Oippeoipeacc  pciobóil  ntí  loclann 
caoimm  t)tí  pípib  acc  TTluipip. 

XXX,  1.  1  ba  peappt)e  cine,  Gf.    1.  2  t)uibe,  Gf.    1.  3  bldú,  Gf.    1.  4 
cpeispeaó,  D.    N  stops  here.  xxxi,  1.  1  TTIoTicaó,  Gf  ;  Hlonaóa,  Lf  ; 

conaclann,  B.  1.  2  t)ucpaicc,  L;  buúpaéc,  Gf,  B;  upnaijce,  0,  B; 
ujiTiaic,  G,  m,  L.  L  4  péibip,  Gf,  B;  t)éip,  B;  iTiTine,  L;  eicTie(a&),  Gf. 
XXXII,  L  1  pé  c,  M ;  gé  ciolaca&,  L  ;  56  ca&laice,  B ;  5106  t>o  ciot)laca&, 
Gf.  L  2  cóippicc,  B;  caoipicc,  L :  óeoTiais  Tnac,  Gf.  l.  3  ccpoicib,  L; 
ccpoi&6ib,  Gf.    L  4  ní  biabpan,  Gf ;  rinpe,  L.  xxxiii,  L  2  píolpuinn, 

B  ;  ná  ni&  t>á  puijpiTin  50  pingil,  Gf.  xxxiv,  L  1  óaoi&pe,  0  ;  cipm. 
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XXX 

Son  whose  life  increased  his  tribe's  importance, 
Son  whose  glory  never  vrill  be  darlcened, 
Son  wlao  left  a  leaf  and  bud  that  never 
TVill  by  grace  of  God  his  wajs  abandon. 

XXXI 

Like  the  seed  of  ^iTonchadh^  are  his  children, 
Seed  of  faith,  of  praver,  and  of  devotión, 
Faiuous  seed  which  presages  a  harvest 
That  will  not  produce  a  coreless  coru-ear. 

XXXII 

Though  we  should  get  compensation  for  him 
In  future  chiefs  through  Marv's  Son's  permission, 
He  whose  heart  for  him  is  void  of  sorrow, 
Whoe'er  he  be,  he  is  not  I  for  certaiu. 

xxxm 
'Tis  no  present  that  the  hero  gave  me 
ííor  aught  that  I  might  ever  have  expected 
That  causes  me  to  grieve  on  this  occasion, 
But  excessive  love  for  prideless  greatness. 

xxxrv 
My  wailing  is  no  arid  lamentation, 
But  a  wail  by  bitter  tears  atteuded, 
Constant  wailing,  unrelieved,  of  sucii  a  nature 
That  it  ne'er  shall  fail  within  my  bosom. 

XXXV 

It  is  not  bailiffship  of  moor  or  meadow 
2íor  watchful  wardenship*  of  wood  or  castle 
líor  partnership  of  granary  or  haggard 
That  I  weep  for  really  but  Maurice. 

Gf,  B;  cipm,  L.  1.  2  cpé  léi5iori  fípóéapa,  Gf.  1.  3  05  caoi(Óe),  Gf ; 
at)6aoi,  B  :  a  hirinioll,  Gf,  M ;  an  hionnuf ,  L  ;  a  cmnip,  B ;  a  cinneap, 
D.  1.  4  peoiópe,  B.  0  breafcs  o£f  here.  xxxv,  l.  2  na,  G,  L;  a,  m  ;  ná,  B. 
1.  3  pjiuboil,  L.     1.  4  1)0  óaoiTiiTTi,  G,  m. 

1  IJeatification  uncertain. 

-  Siocbáipceacc,  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  seems  to  represent  an  English 
'  checlc-watcnin».' 
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XXXM 

Ní  caomiTn  pcíobapDacc  a  uppa& 
poiléap  nd  coiléap  r\á  oupa 
peoTTipa  nd  cóppa  nd  cupapt) 
acc  Tn'paí)CUTha  mo  óealugaó  pe  t)uine 

xxxvri 
Ip  annrhtícc  na  bpeap  út)  i  bpoicpe 
6  cpíocnuigeaó  na  pioplaoic  ba  pme 
an  ealba  pan  ainDeipe  ndp  hoileaó 
ip  cpiorhca  óariipa  ip  cópa  cuiiia. 

xxxviir 
Cpeac  500  úipo  1  n-úip  oon  t)ul  po 
céit)  ó  ló  map  lón  t)0  cpuriiaib 
cpeac  na  n-éigeap  é  ip  na  n-oit)eaó 
cpeac  na  bped&b  ip  cdipc  a  gclamne. 

XXXIX 

5106  uaciiiap  puaspait)  na  ^uilpe 

lócpann  na  nOeopaó  pa  n-uppa 

ní  caompit)  coibce  niap  cuiUeap 

an  caicniab  pa  caiccliac  ndp  Opuioeab. 

xt 
Uc  mo  coimpe  a  baill  pa  bpumne 
pa  popc  nac  cu^  coil  t)0  cioncaib 
a  rhéin  pe  léigeann  a  bpionnamn 
1  gcoThpamn  cíopóuib  caoil  na  cime. 

XLI 

TTl'uaisneap  an  puaim  pin  t)ocluinim 
cimcioU  an  cpein^pip  ^an  cuipe 
puaim  peannt)dn  ip  cannpdn  cpuice 
puaim  póipne  peolrhaig  Tp  picceaU. 

XXXVI,  1.  1  loppa,  G,  m ;   uppa,  L.    1.  3  peombpa,  B;  cupaipO,  D. 
1.4  mé  05  t)ealu5a6,  G,  m.  xxxvii,  1.  1  anmtjigeacc,  G,  m  ;  annihucc, 

L;  annurhacc,  B;  bpoispe,  G,  m,  B.  1.  2  bpíoplaoó,  B;  peme,  G,  m; 
pine,  D.  1.  3  a  nbealbaó,  B,  D;  hoilleaó,  L;  hoileaó,  B;  cuipeaó,  G, 
m.    1.  4  bup  cópa  curhal),  G,  m.  xxxviii,  1.  1  bon  ulpo,  L.    1.  3  héippi, 

G,  m  ;  noióeaó,  L.     1.  4  na  bpagan,  G,  m.         xxxix,  L  3  caoinpeaó,  G,  m  ; 
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XXIVI 

Stewardship  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
I  lament  not — cellars,  cufPs  and  collaií;, 
Chambers,  coffers,  cupboaixis — but  I  sorrow 
At  my  separation  from  his  person 


And  at  the  loneliness  of  those  around  me, 
Since  the  gallant  knight's  career  'was  ended, 
Men  who  "were  not  reared  in  destitution, 
On  account  of  them  I  grieve  more  justly. 

XXXTIII 

To  the  clay  now  passeth  from  the  davlight 
As  food  for  worms  the  loss  of  every  order, 
He  the  loss  of  poets  and  professors, 
Loss  of  widows,  Easter-joy  of  children. 

XXXIX 

Awfully  these  wailings  are  proclaiming 
The  lamp  of  roamers  and  the  prop  of  strangers, 
líe'er  will  they  bewail  as  he  deserveth 
The  warlike  hero  ne'er  repulsed  in  battle. 

XL 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  his  limbs  and  bosom 
And  eye  that  never  longed  for  sinful  objects, 
But  loved  to  read  whatever  I  invented, 
líow  prisoned  in  a  narrow,  jet-black  coffin. 

XLI 

How  I  miss  those  sounds  that  once  re-echoed 
Round  the  graceful  man  who  was  not  suUen, 
Sound  of  ancient  songs  and  thrum  of  harpstrings, 
Sound  of  crowds  engaged  at  chess  and  fleshmeat, 

caoinpit»,  L.  1.  4  pan  ccaicgliaó,  G,  m;  pa  caiccliac,  L,  B.  xl,  L  1  mo 
Thai&iTnfi,  G,  m,  M;  mo  coiTnre,  L,  B.  L  2cioncaicc,  B.  1.  Spena  léiginn, 
G,  m ;  pe  léigeann,  L;  pe  léisinn,  M;  pe  héióionn,  B  ;  a  bpionnpainn, 
D.    L  4  ccorhpaó,  G,  m;  uim  ciniib,  G,  m.  xli,  L  1  t)o  cluipmi,  m; 

abéluinim,  B.    L  2  cpéinpip,  B.    1.  4  peolifiuió  ip  pume,  G,  m. 
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XLII 

puaiTii  píop  a  cuiriine  nac  cuiiniii 
puaim  a  béil  ^an  bpéig  gan  liiionna 
puaiTn  G  gaóap  05  paigeaó  i^ionnac 
ip  puann  na  gcliap  05  cinall  ap  lopcaó. 

XLTII 

puaiTn  pomcéap  na  héigrhe  uime 
puaim  na  n-eac  ^an  beapc  cum  lige 
puaim  t)0  ptíg  nac  btíicpe  bpiocaip 
puoTm  a  clú  pa  cúip  gan  cubap. 

XLIV 

TTIo  léanpa  an  c-éaban  ^an  ciTtieal 
pan  cpoTóe  ntíp  cuiiiinig  ap  cuilib 
an  bÓTt)  ntíp  póboTp  beic  iTopca 
pan  cpoi5  plim  ntíp  ling  ap  laije. 

XLV 

Ip  cpuag  liom  a  cuallacc  05  ucbaig 
pa  connpacc  gan  cuiribac  ^iolla 
a  copp  peang  jan  cam  gan  caipe 
T  bpuapcuilc  pa  ualac  lice. 

XLVI 

Caob  pe  caob  pan  tDéaOgeal  Opicleac 
CU5  a  hógacc  Oó  ip  00  con^aib 
líon  uaige  ní  cuala  Tm  $oipe 
Tp  lia  t)0  ótíil  ip  b'ptíg  a  gCTpce. 

XLVII 

Óp  éisean  506  cpé  t)típ  cumaó 
D'pulang  btíTp  a  betípnaó  ubaill 
cuipim  péin  Tp  léi^ceap  libpe 
beannacc  leo  50  beobpug  niriie. 

xLii,  1.  1  píop  unaspiiated,  G,  m,  L,  B  ;  a  caoiThne,  G,  m ;  a  caoinea6,  B. 
1.  3  a  pajat^a  an  cpionuicc,  G,  m ;  a  paijeaba  pionnaicc,  B.  1.  4  ap  o 
lopcaí),  D.  xLiii,  1.  1  0  resumes  here.    poirh  ceap,  B;  pom  óéapa,  Gf. 

1.  2  ip  puaini,  L;  lige,  L;  I15  i,  Gf;  lige,  B;  luige,  D.    L  3  bdcaó,  Gf. 
L   4  puaini   omitted,   Gf.  xliv,  L    1    ciorhal,   B.     1.   4  luise,    G,  m. 

xLv,  1.  1  liom  omitted,  M;    u6ba&,  Gf,  B;    ucbaicc,     L.  1.  2  connpaóc 
^an  cuihbac  sansiolla,  Gf;  connpaóc,  Lf ;  cuiiiOac,  0,  L.    1.  3  cuipe, 
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xr.ii 
Sound  of  truth  that  from  his  lips  proceeded, 
Oathless,  lieless,  ne'er  hy  me  forgotten, 
Sound  of  beagles  as  they  chased  the  foxes, 
Sound  of  clerUs  arriving  at  his  mansion. 

XLIII 

Sound  to  pain  ine  now  these  wailings  for  him, 
Sound  of  steeds  deprived  of  straw  for  litter, 
Sound  he  leaves  that  spite  shall  never  stifle,  ,. 
Sound  of  frothless  fame  aud  highest  honour.  ' 

XLIV 

Woe  is  me,  that  brow  by  gloom  undarkened,  . 
That  heart  that  never  meditated  vices, 
That  hand  that  never  tended  to  be  sluggish, 
That  graceful  foot  that  never  stepped  to  weakness. 

XLV 

Sad  it  is  to  see  his  household  sobbing 
And  liis  hounds  unguarded  by  a  giUie, 
His  flawless,  shapely,  tender  body  lying 
In  a  cold  shroud  'neath  a  weighty  flagstone, 

XLVI 

Laid  beside  the  radiant  white-tootlied  lady* 
Who  gave  lier  virgin  vow  to  him  and  kept  it, 
Nowhere  near  me  do  I  know  a  graveful 
Who  spent  and  left  behind  them  ampler  treasures. 

XLVII 

Since  all  clay  must  needs  to  death  be  subject 
Ever  since  the  gapping  of  the  apple,* 
I  send  along  with  them,  and  do  you  likewise, 
Unto  lieaven,  fort  of  life,  a  blessing. 

G;    óuipe,  m.    1.  4   bpuapcuilc,   Gf;    glaplice,   G,  m.  xlvi,   1.   2 

consmuió,  Gf ;  cuinnirii,  lí.  1.  3  uaiúe,  Gf;  uaige,  M;  nfop,  Gf.  1.  4 
liaó,  G,  m  ;  a  cirDe,  B.  xlvii,  1.  1  t)á  ccuma,  L ;  bap  ccurha,  B.  1.  2  a 
TnbeaíinaÓ,  B.    1.  3  leigceap,  B  ;  léisim,  Gf. 

'  Miiinice  was  buried  in  the  same  tonib  as  his  wife,  vide  supra,  p.  173. 
'  Since  the  eating  of  the  apple  by  our  first  parents. 
PABT  II  O 
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\^i  Caepap  nd  Séaplup  Cfumciií' 

Tií  hQicil  nd  QsaTneninon 

ní  Cpoepup  6n  paogaL  b'nnéig 

acc  Idinpial  map  rhac  Ldiihpiaé  lingeap. 


XLIX 

Mí  t)dibic  gé  cd  a  ólige  jan  cionnap 

nd  pól  leap  peolaó  na  geince 

nd  niac  Qilpé  b'paipnéip  lomao 

a  cnú  cocpom  acc  Goin  niaié  bpuinne. 


t)un  a  ppéaih  ní  tné  nac  piOip 
5ion  50  bpuabpaim  puap  a  ploiniieaó 
caobaim  a  gaolca  pe  a  n-uiiiiip 
pip  an  nodiiii  ip  tíipoe  gliocap. 


LI 

Ip  lomóa  paoi  líoiiica  pe  huije 
ip  piaplaoiDeac  pialpcaoileap  cuile 
tíibéipeac  le  ptíiméip  ciocpap 
05  éilioiii  a  léigim  gan  cuipioih. 


XLViii,  1.  1  Caplep,  m  ;  Charles,  G,  0  ;  Séaplup,  L,  B  ;  Cuincup,  D  ; 
Quiutus,  Mss.  1.  2  ntí,  Gf  ;  iií,  Lf  ;  Qicil,  B  ;  aiciU,  D  ;  Qicil,  Gf  ;  hQicil, 
L  ;  at  the  end  of  the  line  G,  m  add  loniaió,  and  0  adds  lonia.  1.  3  noc  b'iméis, 
Gf.  1.  4  Idnpiall,  M;  lárhpial,  B;  map  mac  l/airhpiac,  Gf;  map  Lanhpiaó 
L.  xi,ix,  L  1  Dáibi,  0;  DtíibiÚe,  li;  Dtíici,m;  cionnap,  G,  m,  L;  cionnap, 
B;  cionap,  0.  L  2  le  ntíp,  Gf;  gince,  L.  L  3  leap  paipneipeaó,  Gf. 
L  4  a  cnú,  Gf ;  a  cnú,  L  ;  acc  omitted,  B.  l,  1.  1  ppéirhe,  Gf.    L  2  bíob 

nac  bp.,  Gf,  B;  a  plonnaó,  L;  a  ploinne,  Gf.  \.  3  pe  nuirinp,  G,  m,  L ; 
pe'  nuiriiip,  0  ;  pe  a  nuiihip,  B.  L  4  nbarh,  0  ;  abam,  G,  m ;  abarh,  M  ; 
nt)airii,  L.  m,  L  1  le,  Gf.  1.  2  píoplaoié,  B  ;  pialpcaoileap  (unaspirated 
in  dU  Mss.),  Gf,  B  ;  pialpjaoilpiop,  L.  L  3  tíicihéipeuó,  G,  m  ;  aióbéeic- 
^eac,  0  ;  tíióbeipioó,  B  ;  aibeipioc,  L.    L  4  a  léiseaih,  B. 
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XLVIII 

'TÍ8  not  Julius  Csesar'  nor  Carolus  Quintus,* 
'Tis  not  Againemnon'  nor  Achilles,* 
'Tis  not  Croesus'  from  the  world  hath  parted, 
But  one  like  Lamecli's  noble  son*  proceeding. 

XLIX 

Neither  David,"  though  his  law  be  flawless, 
Nor  Paul,*  by  whom  the  Gentiles  were  direeted, 
Nor  Alphaeus'  son,'  who  uttered  secrets 
"Was  his  tvpe  but  John,"  the  loved  disciple. 


His  race's  origin  I  know  distinctlv, 
Though  I  do  not  now  intend  to  trace  it ; 
I  leave  the  uumbering  of  his  relations 
To  poet-bands  of  liighest  skill  and  talents. 

ij 

Manv  a  seer  adept  at  weaving  verses 

And  minstrel  pouring  forth  poetic  torrents 
AVill  come  with  au  abvsmal  flow  of  language 
To  claim  whatever  1  mar  leave  unclianted. 


*  Julius  Caesar,  106-44  u.c,  Romun  general  and  historian. 

-  Charles  V,  1500-1558  a.d.,  Eingof  Spain,  Xaples,  SlC,  Emperor  of  Germanj 
(1519-1556),  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  sixteenth  centurv. 

^  Agamemnon,  King  of  Mvcenae,  and  leader  of  the  Gre«k8  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

*  Achilles,  the  hravest  hero  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

*  Croesus,  590-525  b.c,  King  of  Ljdia,  famous  for  his  wealth,  defeated  and 
dethroned  hv  Cjrus,  Kiug  of  Persia. 

*  Xoe,  son  of  Lamech. 

'  David,  1086-1016  b.c,  King  of  Israel. 

*  The  Apostle  St.  Paul. 

3  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist,  knovrn  as  Levi  aon  of  Alphaeus  before  hÍB  conver- 
£Íon  :  cf.  Harc.  ii.  14. 

'"  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  known  in  Irish  as  Eoin  Bruiniie,  John  of  the  bosom, 
írom  his  having  reclined  on  Christ's  bosom  at  the  Last  Supper  :  cf.  loan.  adii.  23. 
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LII 

Scuippeat)  péin  ní  péat)aiTn  cuille 
bíé  5up  jann  ap  labpap  poiihe 
ó  cdit)  piul)  05  púil  pe  peinnnn 
pdgbaim  púéa  an  cú  pa  cluice. 

LIII 

t)ap  an  píg  Do  pín  a  pu5a& 
ní  paca  gníoiiiapca  t>íple  t)uine 
ní  ba  pedpp  6  lá  mo  cuipiínb 
lonnd  ap  éaj  lonna  605  t)ap  linne. 

LIV 

Sdic  ppionnpa  t)'ioiiicap  ip  b'puipim 
b'innpcne  t)'inncleacc  ip  b'puinniOTii 
b'dppaccap  cdile  ip  cpuca 
pu5  an  n-éa5  1  n-éicceacc  liluipip. 

ceaNsaL 

xr 
biait)  éi5pe  uim  an  éa^  po  50  cullóiOeac 
Dd  péacain  cé  ip  léipe  aco  D'inneopaó 
cia  an  c-aonuppa6  caomanca  cineoilpi 
cpé  léisceap  na  Déapa  50  Dobpónac. 

LVI 

Qoéappa  Do  peibceac  a  ^comópcaip 
5up  éibil  an  péile  pan  onóip  glan 
an  péapla  ba  céile  Do  lucc  cpó  an  Lip 
.1.  5péa5  liluipip  éaDocc  mac  Onópa. 

Lii,   1.   2  bié,   L;   bíoc,   B;    bíoó,    Gf.  1.  3  peinTiim,  Gf;   pinnim,  L, 
B.     l.  4  pa  cluice,  Gf,  L;  pan  cluice,  B.  liii,  L  1  cap,  G,  m  ; 

■Rí,  L;  P15,  Gf;  t)ap  mo  móib  gan  56  gan  511050^,  O.  L  2  snfoiha, 
Gf;  sníoih,  B;  t)ibpe  bume,  B;  biple  t)ile,  M.  L  3  peapp,  iinasnirated 
in  all  Mss. ;  cuipm-i,  G,  m;  cuipmió,  L;  cuiprhió,  0.  1.  4  éas  an 
605,  G,  m.  0  ends  here  through  the  loss  of  some  leaves  of  the  Ms. 
Liv,  1.  1  pdc,  B  ;  t)uppuim,  G,  m.  1.  3  spdpa  T  cdile  1  cpuca&,  G,  m. 
L  4  an  éanpeacc,  B.  lv,  1.  1  mun  éag,  B;  coUóibeac,  G,  m.     1.  2  cia, 

G,  m.  1.  3  an  caoihuppa,  G,  m  ;  an  cae  map  po,  B  ;  c.  ó.  c  aspirated  in  G, 
m,  but  not  in   L,   B.    L  4  cpé  na,  G,  m.  lvi,  1.  1  peiéceaó.  Mss. ; 

ccomópcap,  B.     L  2  sup  oiniited,  m;  Abel,  G,  m;  éibil,  L,  B  ;  nglam,  li. 
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LII 

Being  now  unfit  for  further  effort, 
I  end,  though  all  that  I  have  said  is  meagre  ; 
Siiice  they'  are  waiting  to  begin  tlieir  singing, 
The  hound  aiid  sport*  I  leave  to  theni  lienceforward. 

LIII 

By  the  King  I  swear  who  niade  all  creatures 

I  ne'er  have  seen  a  liuinan  being's  actions 

Since  the  day  that  I  was  bom  more  loving 

Than  those,  methinks,  that  with  his  death  departed. 

LIV 

Model  of  a  prince  in  form  and  beaiing, 
In  eloquence  and  intellect  and  action, 
In  prodigy  of  qualities  and  beauty, 
Death  hath  talíen  in  the  death  of  Maurice. 


RESUME 
Poets  because  of  this  death  will  contend  fiercely 
To  find  who  is  best  of  their  number  to  tell  fitly 
Who  was  the  chief  guarding  bailsraan  of  this  nation 
Whose  death  is  now  sadly  lamented  by  eyes  tearful. 

LVI 

To  settle  their  mutual  strife  I  shall  state  clearly 
That  there  died  then  nobilitv,  bounty,  and  pure  honour, 
The  peaii  that  was  spouse  of  the  fold  of  the  Lios^  pleasant, 
Mauiice,  the  son  of  Onóra,*  the  kind  Grecian.* 

B.     1.  3  céile  unaspinited  in  Mss.     1.  4  loóuin  géapriiuiíiip,  G,  ni  ;   éabacc 
G,  m  ;  onópann,  G,  m;  Onóipín,  D. 


1  The  other  poets  present. 

*  That  is  the  whole  business ;  I  leave  it  to  them  to  continue  the  iamentatioii 
that  I  have  commenced  and  from  which  I  am  now  desisting. 

'  The  spouse  of  the  fold  of  the  Lios,  means  tlie  head  of  the  family  of  Caisleán 
an  Lisín,  the  Castle  of  the  little  lios  or  fort. 

*  Onóra  or  Honor,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  James  FitzMauiiee.  vide  supn, 
p.  177. 

*  Gei-aldine,  a  Fitz  Gerald,  vide  Part  i,  p.  146,  n.-. 
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I-VII 

t)oTn  péippi  t)tí  éip  pui  ip  5I1C  t)óib  pcup 
pan  méit)  pin  inap  éagpcpuipc  jup  biéleonaó 
ap  péim  51I  an  cpéimpip  gan  cuilleoga 
t)o  naoiíiaó  nó  a  nt)éanaim  ^up  cupóga. 


Peinni6  a  ppéampuil  jan  puinneoja 
ntíp  léanaó  a  méanac  le  meansógaib 
cpéan  pug  map  ópéimpe  50  bubcompainn 
beic  caominniU  aoncaóac  onóipeac. 

LIX 

t)o  pu5  t)épeapc  ntíp  cpéaccaó  le  cpopp6t)aib 
ip  péile  gan  péipe  gan  poslóipe 
t)aonnacc  ntíp  t)aolaó  le  t)opeolaó 
ip  t)éaca  t)'piop  péipe  ba  popompla. 


Tíéióceac  na  cléipe  pna  cpuicpóipne 
ip  t)éapcac  gan  t)éipcin  pe  t)eapólaib 
éat)ac  ip  béile  na  ppuicgeocac 
ip  aomcac  na  péinne  gan  puppógpa. 


Ctí  ngéabait)  05  éiliorii  na  piobóioe 
na  béice  pe  ap  pcéapab  a  bpip  pópca 
pan  péilcean  t)o  péiópeaó  a  mbuppóso 
map  péapca  le  péipcib  na  pullóige. 


Lvii,  1.  1  t)d  péip  pin,  G,  m.  1.  2  niéab,  m  ;  éapspipc,  G,  m  ;  bicleona, 
L  ;  bicleop,  G,  m  (the  word  b'piop  is  added  secimda  manu  iri  the  margin  of  G). 
1.  3  cuileosa,  L  ;  cuiUeosa,  G,  m.     1.  4  a  nbeinsmi,  G,  m.  lviii,  1.  1 

peinneaó  a  pp.,  L;  peinn-j  peappóa,  G,  m.  1.  2  leanaió,  L;  léanaó,  G, 
m;  riiéannaó,  G,  m.  1.  3  Ópéimne,  G,  m.  bo  Óubcompuinn,  G,  m.  1.  4 
beac  innill,  L;  aoncacaó,  G,  m.  lix,  1.  1  cpoppeot)aib,  l<;  cpopbóió- 
pib,  B.  1.  3  boicpeola,  G,  m  ;  boipeolaó,  L.  1.  4  t^peari.  m  :  popomploó, 
G,  m;  pogpomplac,  B.  lx,  L  1  péi^ceoó,  L;  péapcif),  in  ;  péopac,  G; 
peopta,  B;  cpucpoipne,  G,  m;  cpuicpoipne,  L;  cimcóipne,   H.     1.  2 
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LVII 

Wherefore  'tis  meet  for  them  now  to  Jesist  quickly, 
For  an  everfresh  wound  is  supplied  by  that  same  deathscript 
To  honour  the  briUiant  career  of  the  knight  flawless, 
And  anything  else  I  could  8ay  would  be  mere  dockleaves.' 

LVÍH 

Fenian  wliose  racial  descent  was  without  loopholes,* 
Whose  charaeter  ne'er  was  deformed  by  deceits  p;dtry, 
Brave  man  who  steadfastl^  bore  to  the  black  coffin 
The  ladder^  of  courtesy,  concord  and  high  honour. 


Chanty*  never  disfigured  by  rough  cross-roads, 
Nobility  never  deflected  by  vainglory, 
Clemency  never  corrupted  by  misguidance, 
Mien  that  afforded  a  model  to  skilled  scholars. 


Rendering  service  to  clerk8  aiid  to  harp-player8, 
Almsgiving  never  disdainful  of  poor  wretches, 
Fumishing  clothing  and  rations  to  old  jongleurs, 
Contenting  retainers,  yet  hiding  liis  good  actions. 

LXI 

Where  will  t}iey  go  on  their  search  after  gay  revels, 
Those  ladies  who  have  been  beref t  of  their  fond  husbands  ? 
For  the  star  that  could  bring  them  relief  in  their  hard  fortune 
Lieth  a  prey  for  the  worms  of  the  tomb  hollow. 

bjopólaib,  L;  beapeolaib,  B.  1.  3  rpucseocac,  m.  1.  4  pujiósa,  D. 
Lxi,  1.  1  ii5éabab,  G,  m.  1.  2  jie  a,  B  ;  leaji,  G,  m.  1.  3  peiUceann,  G; 
peilcean,L;  péallceann,  m;  péalca,  B:  nibuppóso,  D.  l.  4  poUói^e, 
G,  m  ;  puUóige,  L,  B. 

^  Sometliing  worthleds. 

*  In  whose  descent  there  is  no  gap,  no  generation  missing. 

'  The  ladder  of  virtue  by  which  he  ascended  to  heaven.     The  virtues  are 
enumerated  in  the  lines  which  foUow. 

♦  Love  of  God. 
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LXIt 

rnéor|iai&  a  riiéala  bo  nnonóptjaib 

ip  t)ó  cpéicpuipinn  céapca  gan  ciollóga 

éigne  j'a  céile  nac  meoluip 

6n  paogal  tjobéapaó  a  beannójja. 

IXIII 

Tie  cpéicib  an  cé  pé  ní  InoncoTiipuic 
cénnionnap  aontouine  ip  piop  Oompa 
níop  léip  bam  ina  éagmuip  t)on  onóip  cuio 
ip  ní  géiUeaó  i  ngné  ap  bic  t)o  bpocnópaib. 

LXIV 

Ní  péatíainipe  ip  péacaió  an  t)cion5ó  lib 
topéaccac  at)éapaó  ní  ip  poriió  pip 
lond  léijicpeac  na  noéiblean  gup  cionólaó 
1  n-éicceacc  linc  éainuinn  ip  Onópa. 


Onóip  uiiial  ip  oineac  i  scpé  t)ocuaió 
le  cuppóip  cupaca  pulan^  an  cpéin  pan  cpuaig 
ip  uccbpón  cioniaip5ce  cnineap  i  gcléip  'p  i  t)cuaic 
an  cpicleon  cine  1U15  7Tlui]np  mac  éaniuinn  uainn. 


Puóaip  t)o  leaó  50  beacc  i  bpéapiiiaig  piainn 
t)o  &úblui5  ceapcaó  eaca  ip  éipc  an  poinn 
lúic  na  105  ip  caipce  an  có  ^an  cpuiiii 
ip  U5t)ap  bleacc  na  nibeapc  5011  bjiéas  t)0  buin^. 


Lxu>  1.  1  méala  a  niéala,  B;  riiéala&,  L;  t)o  omitted,  m.  1.  2  cxiéat- 
FUipinn,  G,  m  ;  cullósa,  B.  1.  3  éisine,  G,  m;  éasna,  B.  1.  4  t)obéoppa&, 
G,  m  ;  beanóga,  G,  m.  lxiii,  1.  1  cé  f  111,  B.  1.  2  céiniionap,  D.  1.  3  bd 
éasmuip,  G,  m;  onóip-cuit),  B.  1.  4  uí  5éillea6,  G,  m,  L;  ní  geiUpeaí), 
B.  Lxiv,  l.  1  ní  péacuimpi,  G,  m;  cceansriióó,  G,  m;  cceaiigó,  B; 
ccionsó,  L.  1.  2  ntop  mó,  B;  leip,  G,  m.  1.  3  cionnolaó,  B.  I.  4  an 
éabacc,  B;  Onópa,  L;  Onópann,  G,  m;  Onópainn,  B;  Onóipfn,  D. 
Lxv,  1.  1  uiTiall,  G,  m ;  t)o  cuaf),  B.  l.  2  O'pulains,  B;  pulang,  G,  m; 
puiling,  L;  cpéin,  L;  cpéan,  G,  m,  B;  pa  cpuajj,  L,  G,  m,  B  ;  pan,  D. 
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LXII 

Sorrow  shall  live  for  him  long  among  folk  helpless, 

In  the  ranks  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  who  liave  no  treasures, 

Salinon  whose  peer  is  unknown  unto  aU  searchers, 

He  who  could  rase  from  the  world  everv  rough  hillock. 


To  he  pitted  against  the  endowments  of  liis  person 
Noiie  whom  I  know  liave  attainments  at  all  worthv, 
I  can't  see  a  vestige  of  honour  iu  his  ahseiice, 
Who  never  in  anv  wise  jielded  to  bad  habits. 


Try  if  perchance  you  can  meet  with — for  I  cannot — 
A  poet  to  say  of  him  auvthing  more  perfect, 
For  the  dire  loss  of  orphans  departed  with  luarch  solemn 
In  the  death  of  tlie  dear  son  of  Éamonn  and  Onóra.^ 


línassuming  rank  and  bounty  liave  depaited  to  the  clav, 

He  who,  moved  by  knightly  purpose,  was  the  prop  of  strong  aiul  weak, 

Heaitfelt  ])ain  accuniuhiting  grief  in  cliurcli  and  laity 

Is  the  nation-shaking  sorrow  caused  bv  Maurice.  Kamonn's  son. 


Grievous  loss  sproad  far  and  wide  thoiighout  tlie  gi-assy  plain  of  Flann,* 
Doubling  the  defeet  and  failure  of  the  couutiy's  corn  and  fish ; 
Tigour  of  the  strong  and  treasure  of  neglected  lielpless  folk  ; 
Author  of  persuasive  judgments  framed  without  mendacity. 

1.  3  ciOTnapcG,  G,  m ;  t)ioTiiapca,  B;  cninii^  G,  ni,  B;  cinniop,  L;  05  cl. 
'r  05  cuaic,  B:  cuaic,  D.  1.  4  cjiuicleon,  G,  m;  cpicleon,  B;  cpic- 
leogan,  L;  cpicleon,  D  ;  cmne,  B  ;  CTniÓ,  D.  B  adds  poipceann  and  ends 
htie.  txvi,  1.   1  púip,  G,  m;  bpéapTÍiat),   L;  bpéapTnág,  G,  m.     1.  2 

&úblai6,  L,  G.  m;  c.  lacca,  D.  L  3  lúc,  D;  an  cpé,  G,  m.  1.  4  ugt^aip 
bleacc,  L;  ugtiap  bleacc,  G,  m  ;  nibeapc,  L;  nibpeac,  G,  m. 


'  Tide  snpra,  p.  197.  -  Irelnnd,  vide  Part  i,  p.  192,  n.'. 
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LXVII 

Conn  jan  caipe  i  bcpeapaib  é  t)o  éinU 
clú  nac  cappait)  cealca  an  cé  50  cpíoc 
búil  bo  cleaccaó  peacc  Thic  t)é  Do  óíon 
ip  ndp  óiulcuig  neac  pa  óealb  t)'pcac  uim  ní. 

i.xvm 
Cntj  t)0  gapcpuil  ^eapailc  $péa5  an  Spíob 
ip  t)o  cpú  na  gceap  1  jCaipiol  t)'péat)a&  poinn 
1  scúip  a  peappan  peapaió  péin  an  píop 
ap  cunica  i  gceapc  ^an  eapbaió  éro  gan  puigioll. 

LXIX  ' 

t)ob  lomóa  pac  an  t^peasain  t)éit)5il  t)oinn 
ip  a  cuiiia  nac  maccnarii  t)'ac  50  cpéan  1  t)cíp 
ní  cuihgait)  pcaca  leac  a  pcéal  t)o  píoni 
acc  long  gan  lapc  t)on  ihaic  gup  éag  a  píp. 

LXX 

Níl  t)úil  ndp  acpuig  t)ac  le  céapma  an  cpaoi 
an  c-úp  pan  pean  an  meap  pan  meipcneac  míp 
an  cú  pan  cac  an  c-eac  pan  c-eigne  05  caoi 
ip  níl  piu  na  gceapc  nac  aipig  é  na  luige  : — 

[A.]  óip  acd  an  pionnac  05  pdp  ajup  ag  popbaipc»  cpó 
bdp  ihuipip,  óip  ba  hé  pdp  a  bpaoac''  agup  a  nt)íoccup  é, 
agup  leip  pin  bít)  na  ceapca  t)d  píopcaoineaó  cpe  éipleac  an 
cpionnaigceopa.* 


LXTii,  1.  2  capuit),  G,  m ;  cappuib,  L;  an  cé,  L.  I.  'á  cleaécaó  pedCG 
t)é,  G,  ni.  l.  4  Tiíop,  G,  m;  ntíp,  L;  pa  óealb,  L;  ptí  bealb,  G,  m. 
Lxviir,  L  4  5péai5,  D.  L  2  O'péabpaÓ,  D  ;  pfonn,  m.  L  3  a  peapi-an, 
G,  m.  1.  4  cumpa,  L;  cumca,  m;  cuihca,  G;  a  cceapc,  G,  m;  a  omitted, 
L;  ceopc,  L.  lxix,  L  1  bpea^ean,  L:  t)uinn,  m.    L  2  cuihaó,  G,  m; 

óuTha,  L;  ní  maccnarii,  G,  m.  L  o  ní  liompa,  L;  ní  éuihsaib,  G,  m. 
L  4  lacc,  L  ;  lapc,  G,  m;  éag  'na  Óíc,  D.  lxx,  L  1  cpaoic,  G,  m;  cf, 

L;  meap,  L;  meac,  G,  m;  nieipcneaó  maoié,  G,  m.  1.  3.  This  lim;  is 
omitted  in  m  ;  cú,  L.     L  4  aipis,  G,  m  ;  aipió,  L. 

[A.]  This  prose  passiige  is  found  in  G  íind  m  only.  "  popbap,  G,  m. 

*  bpabaó,  G,  m.        '  ^pionnuiccopca,  G,  m. 
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LXVII 

Crashing  wave  iu  warlike  contests  is  tlie  nian  wbo  merited 
Fame  that  ne'er  will  be  distorted  by  the  worhl's  forgetfulnesa, 
Creature  he  who  was  accustoraed  to  preserve  the  law  of  Christ 
And  who  never  spumed  a  person  whose  appearance  called  for  alms. 

LXVIII 

GriflSn'  he  and  kemel  of  the  Grecian-  Gerald's'  noble  blood, 
Springing  from  the  ancient  royal  stock  that  mled  in  Caiseal*  oncc  ; 
"VSniile  in  what  concerns  his  person,  study  if  the  trutliful  man's 
Justice  was  not  fair  and  handsome,  free  frora  every  want  or  dross. 


Great  the  graces  of  the  dragon*  wliite  of  tooth  and  brown  of  hair, 
Grief  for  whom,  it  is  no  wonder,  swelleth  high  throughout  the  land, 
Flocks  of  poets  are  unable  to  record  e'en  half  his  deeds, 
But  a  vessel  virtue-laden  perished  yesteraight  in  him. 

LXX 

Every  creature  changed  its  colour  at  the  noble's  end  of  life, 
Toung  and  old,  and  bold  and  daring,  timorous  and  cowardly, 
Hound  and  cat  and  horse  and  salnion  all  without  exception  grieved, 
Neither  did  his  death  escape  tlie  notice  even  of  the  fowl  : — 

[A.J  For*  the  foxes  are  increasing  and  multiplying  iu  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Maurice,  for  he  was  proficient  in  expelling  and  extermi- 
natingthem,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  fowl  are  in  continual  grief  on 
account  of  the  extinction  of  the  fox-hunter. 


*  Vide  supra,  p.  141,  n.'. 
'  Vide  supra,  p.  197.  n.^. 

'  Gerald  titz  Waher  fitz  Otho,  constiible  of  Penibroke  Casile  and  gDvemor  of 
South  Wales,  married  in  the  vear  1112  Nesta,  daughter  of  the  Welsh  piince  Bhy8 
ab  Teudor  Mawr.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  Maurice,  founder  of  the 
FitzGerald  family  in  Ireland  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  190,  n.'. 

*  Vide  Part  i,  p.  28,  n.^. 

*  Vide  Part  i,  p.  52,  n.*. 

*  The  prose  passage  which  foUows  is  not  gÍTen  by  L,  tlie  earliest  and  be«t  Ms., 
and  may  be  the  gloss  of  a  later  sciil>e. 
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LXXl 

On  com  t)o  cealg  apm  ttéipe  an  t)aill 
pan  cpú  t»o  cneapuig  Oéapca  an  cé  pi  apíp 
cúi^eap  cneaé  a  cpeaca  ip  cpéacca  a  cinn 
05  lonnla  a  cean  niá  i)'pan  ap  éilioth  aoin. 


xxvii,-^t)(í  t)cat)LaiMNse 

Ante  23"'.  Fel).,  1679 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.  23  N  13,  p.  227  (N) ;  Ms.  Los  Angcles  (A). 

In  both  Mss.  the  poem  is  inscribed  Dáibi  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  (N,  A). 

The  poem  was  wiitten  in  praise  of  ihe  liospitality  of  Tadhg  OMaonHÍgh, 
vlio  lived  somewhere  near  tlie  borders  of  the  counlies  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
Tlie   unfavourable   criticisms    passed    by    the    Guardian    of    Lislaghtin,    Pliilip 

I 
t)d  bcaólainnpe  1  Oceaglacaib  j'aopa  a  maip 
6  Óla&nia  50  pa&bai^  na  péinne  ap  pat) 
ip  ón  inaigin  ]^in  50  liaibnib  an  Oéipcij>c  ceap 
ní  bpasainnpi  map  Caóg  bil  6  TTlaonaij  plaic. 

ji 
Ní  paóapcaim  1  n-oió]ieacc  a  céipDe  cea]) 
jan  caiób]'e  gan  cjieaglaipe  ip  péile  ceac 
leagaj'aió  an  claóai]ie  ]'an  cléi]iea6  cea]ic 
pan  Oeagóuine  baióbip  nac  péacac  ba. 

Saiób]iea]'  an  lioiónig  ip  é  t)0  cleacc 
gan  beaójaó  ]ie  t)0iiiinea]»  a  pppéió  Oo  ppeal 
^'oigneap  nac  aióiinUeann  péat)  uini  neaó 
ip  aónaó  ]ie  cai5t)e  nac  léigceap  ap. 

Lxxi.  Tiiis  rann  is  found  in  L  onlv.  !.  1  beipe.  1.  4  Tbe  sciibc  of  L 

adds  at  the  end  :  Finis  Jan.  Ist,  1708/9  per  Jo.  Stack. 

I,  L  2  paógbaig,  N.  11,  L  1,  ceap,  N.  iii,  L  2  a  ppéiO,  N. 

L  3  poigneap,  N. 
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I.XXI 

Mav  the  bosom  of  Christ,  by  the  lunce  of  the  blind  man  *  pierced, 
And  His  blood,  by  which  sight  to  those  eyes  was  again  restored, 
^Iay  His  body's  five  wounds  and  tlie  wounds  of  His  sacred  head 
Wash  every  sin  that  remains  against  him  away. 


XXVII.— IF  I  CALLED  AT  THE  STATELIEST  MANSIONS 

Shortlj-  before  the  23rd  of  Februarv,  1679  80 

ÓConaill,  O.S.F.,  oii  tbis  musical  little  piece  ociasioned  the  writing  ot  the  poen> 
which  foUows  next. 

The  metre  is  Qriipán,  which  the  author  pronounces  to  be  a  genuine  Irish 
nietre,  ceapcuaini  rciaihóa  na  Scoc  (Poein  xxviii,  R,  vi,  1.  3).  It& 
schenie  is — 

{<u)    a6    u    \-/    a6    o    w    é    u    a.] 

I 

If  I  called  at  the  stateliest  mansions  of  all 
Who  from  Bladhma"  to  Fadhbach'  of  Fenians  reside, 
And  thence  till  I  came  to  the  streams  of  the  South, 
Like  dear  Tadhg  0  Maonaigh  no  prince  should  I  find. 


Nowhere  can  I  see  any  ancient  estate 
More  kindly  than  his,  without  vulgar  display; 
The  stroller  he  helps  and  the  virtuous  clerk 
And  poor  honest  people  not  pufEed  up  with  pelf. 

III 
Patient  is  he  in  emploving  his  wealth, 
TJnmoved  by  the  depth  of  the  dower  he  spends, 
Humour  that  never  assails  others'  rights, 
And  spirit  whose  ardour  no  power  can  crush. 

>  Vitle  Part  i,  p.  24,  n.'. 

'  Bladhtna  :  Sliabh  Bladhma,  the  Slieve  Bloom  muuntains  in  Qiieen's  County. 
'  Faiihbach  :  Fjbagh,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilgarrylander,  baronj  of 
Truaghanacmv,  Co.  KeiTy,  iiear  Tralee. 
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JV 

Ip  Tneaójiac  bíD  maigoeana  05  spéap  a  mbpac 
1  t^ceajlac  an  Caióig  uí  lilaonaig  Tíiaic 
peaóna  pe  pnaiómpligcib  bpéacc  t)o  bpaic 
caiboean  ip  lucc  peinncice  céat)  ?;an  capc. 

V 

aólacaó  a  aóaipce  níop  péat)  1  ^claip 
acc  peaóinannap  t^eagoinig  t)éapcac  t)leacc 
ip  aióneap  gan  blaómann  5011  bpéi^  an  peap 
gup  paióleann  t)0  paópaó  a  péicpuil  sapc. 


XXVIII.— pua^as  ORéit)  ón  usRéasaó 

23°  Fel).,  1679 

[Mss. :  ll.I.  A.  23  L  37,  p.  118  (L),  23  N  13,  p.  228  (N) ;  Ms.  Los  Angelt-s,  p.  519 
<A).  Titles:  23id  Feb.  1G79  cc.  (L),  Ddibi  ó  bpuat)aip  ccc.  t)o  fjilib  uo 
■Conuill  (N,  A),  gaipGian  (N).  Tlie  occasion  o£  the  coiiiposition  of  this  poem  is 
«et  forth  in  the  inlroductory  reiiiaiks.  Sir  John  FitzGerald  of  Claonghlais, 
having  heard  of  the  criticisms  of  Fatlier  Philip  0  Conaill  on  the  preceding  poem, 
oífered  David  0  Bruadair  a  siiit  of  frieze  if  he  would  reply  to  the  friar.  This 
poem  was  tlie  result.  Father  Thoinas  0'Reilly,  o.s.f.,  Merchants'  Quaj',  Dublin, 
informs  me  that  Father  Philip  O'ConnelI  was  appointed  Guardian  of  Lislaghtin  in 
1G61.     Like  other  abbevs,  Lishiglitinhad  been  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

ap  bpaicpin  na  pann  pin  t)o  pilib  ua  Conaill,  gaipDian 
bpdcap,  t)0  óíoTTiol  lat)  nó  t)0  loccaig,  gup  seall  Sip  Seon 
•culaic  bpéme  t)o  t)dibi  ap  pon  nió  éi^in  t)0  ]\át)  le  pilib  ec 
•aoubaipc  an  t)tín  po  im  6iai6  (N,  A) : — 

I 
puapap  bpéi6  ón  nspéagac  nglan 
ap  pon  ino  clú  60  copnajii 

ap  amap  bpdcap  gan  bú 

pdcaó  nac  panap  paobcplJ. 


1, 1.  3  artiur,  L;  amup,  N. 


'  That  is,  he  cannot  be  preveiited  from  exercisiiig  charity. 
2  Cf.  Part  I,  p.  199,  note». 
•'  See  introduction  lo  poem. 
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IV 

Merrily  maidens  embroider  their  cloalts 
In  the  household  of  Thadv  ó  Maonaigli  the  good ; 
Poets  reflcct  on  involved  wavs  of  song ; 
Outcasts  and  harpers  are  left  without  thirst. 

V 

He  never  could  burv  his  horn  in  a  ditch ;' 

Duly  he  doles  out  legitimate  alras ; 

Proof  that  he  is  without  flatterv  or  lie, 

A  mailed  chief  -  refined  in  the  noblest  veined  blood. 


XXVIII.— FllOM  GRECIAX  PURE  A  FRIEZE  I  GOT 

23rd  Februarv,  1679/80 

but  GuardiuQS  still  contiuued  to  be  appointed.     The  lust  ixiqu  (K.  xxv)  is  found 
in  L  only. 

Metre  :     (1)  Rr.  i-xxiii,  DeibiOe  :   2  {7»+'»+')}  Hl- 

(2)  R.  XXIV,  aiíipán  : 

{■u)     ^     \j    u     é     \j     é     \j     ^     ^a     \j. 

(3)  R.  XXV,  ariipán  : 

(v-r)      1      <>y     w     é     V     é     w      í      m     w.] 

When  Philip  Ó  Connaill,'  Guardian  of  the  Friars,  saw  those  verses,* 
he  dispraised  and  criticizeJ  tliem  ;  wherefore  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  ^ 
promised  that  he  would  give  David  a  suit  of  frieze  if  he  would  say 
something  to  Philip;  and  he  coraposed  the  poem  which  folloívs  : — 

I 
From  Grecian  pure®  a  frieze  I  got, 
To  defend  my  fame  against 

The  onslaught  of  a  kineless  friar ; 

'Tis  no  tale  of  frenzied  thrust. 


*  Th«  preceding  poem,  ífo.  xxa'ii. 

*  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  of  Claonghlais,  Co.  Limerick  ;  not  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald 
of  Cloyiie,  Co.  Cork,  aa  wronglv  stated  by  Eugene  0'CuiTy  in  his  desciiptioQ  of 
23  L  37  in  Cat.  R.I.A.     The  la'tter  Sir  John  died  in  1642. 

**  Thatis,  from  the  noble  Geraldine. 
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II 

beapppa  an  bpéiDpt  an  bpdcaip  bocc 

a  cpoTTi  oipne  ní  l>aonlocc 

ciucpa  bá  bpeic  bpéa^aig  rftaoil 
pceic  an  éaOai$  50  heapcaom. 

III 
'Hi  heapbaió  eoluip  im  cdil 
CU5  t)on  coipneac  nio  cpopcdil 

acc  cnúió  peum  bualaó  cap  bopb 

uabap  nac  múin  an  mionopt). 

IV 

pd  aoinpcéiiú  loppaó  50  pe 
capla  camall  pan  cépe 

mo  cup  óp  cdc  1  5capal 

'p  pdc  t»o  6uL  a  biomóapan. 

V 

X)o  Idcaip  bcaoipeac  nac  cdi[> 

rhaoióeap  ndp  ihaic  dp  n-ariipdin 

nd  5iieanaó  mo  gpeann  bd  éij» 
ip  peapp  peapann  nd  paipnéip. 

VI 

t)o  éaóg  6  Tllaonaig  iholca 

b'píseap  aihpdn  apoocca 

1  5ceapcuaim  pciaihóa  na  Scoc 
ba  bpeacuaill  lapla  m'ionnloc. 

VII 

an  Ca&5  po  ip  biaócac  50  mblaó 
a  ceaglac  ip  cuan  cupaó 

maic  a  leabaip  pa  lón  úp 

móp  le  peapaib  a  bpialpún. 

II,  1.  1  beappá,  L  ;  béapppd,  N.    1.  4  bpeasaió,  L.        ni,  I.  1  caib,  N. 
1.  2  cáipneac,  N.  iv,  1.  2  pa  ceipe,  L.    J.  4  a  6ioin6apan,  L;  an 

biomapaó,  N.  y,  1.  3  speannaó,  N.  vi,  1.  2  appaóca,  L  ; 

áp6occa,  N.  vii,  L  1  an  C  pin,  N.    l.  2  capa&,  N. 


1 
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II 

Fain  the  friar  would  flay  this  frieze  ; 

Mjr  wrongs  are  not  his  only  fault ; 

And  his  dull  false  judgment  would 
Roughlj  scotch  the  frieze's  nap.* 

III 
'Tis  not  ignorance  of  my  fame 
■  Caused  the  clerk  to  censure  me, 

But  wish  to  wound  rae  publiclj 
Pride  not  taught  by  Minors'  Rule.' 

IT 

Hitherto  in  rough  garb  clad 
He  and  I  alike  have  been ; 

Xow  that  I  have  donned  this  suit, 

His  eniiiity  hath  been  aroused. 

V 

In  presence  of  respected  chief  s 

He  boasted  that  my  muse  was  bad, 
That  my  unembroidered  wit 
Had  more  of  farm  than  eloquence. 

VI 

Tadhg  O  Maonaigh's  praise  I  wove 

In  strictest  form  of  noble  verse, 

In  the  beautious  rhyme  of  Scots ;' 
Blame  was  haughty  earl-like  pride. 

VII 

A  famous  biadhtach*  is  this  Tadhg  ; 
Port  of  knights  his  household  is ; 

Fresh  his  stores  and  good  his  books, 

Valued  high  for  secret  lore. 

*  Translation  uncertaiii. 

-  The  Rule  of  the  Friars  Minor. 

^  Scots  :  Irishmen,  vide  supra,  p.  95,  note  ". 

*  Biadhtach :  a  hospilaller,  vide  Part  i,  p.  136,  note*. 
PABT  II  P 
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VIII 

anipdn  loccac  liom  níop  itiian 
D'uamaó  t)on  piop  níop  ópocciaU 

ba&  oubai&  na  caicpéim  cpic 

aicbéim  urhail  baó  airhglic. 

IX 

Cugapa  an  licip  i  Idirh 
pilib  í  ConaiU  mo  compdin 

1  ntjóij  5up  óíleap  an  cúil 

pípmeap  50  póil  mo  óoccúip. 

X 

há  n-aon  t)d  t)capla  Sip  Seon 
t)ia  6d  óíóean  ap  amcpeon 

1  ngap  an  cléipig  pomcdm 

b'éilim  ap  n-ap  50  hanbdiL. 

XI 

lappap  pabapc  an  poUa 

an  cuip  ip  aióleann  ancpoma 

ap  mo  curticac  1  gcuan  óil 
cuap  pdp  cnuócac  an  c-abl6ip. 

XII 

"D'éimig  aipi05  mo  cdpca 
t)on  65  uapal  puppdnca 

pt>o  cuip  locc  na  leic  ndp  cóip 

a  beic  na  óocc  ap  beapóil. 

XIII 

acceap  an  mílió  mipe 
pd  cúiceac  na  cainceipi 

P50  mbiaó  ann  pan  nsníom  6n  njéig 

t)íon  mo  baU  bo  bldicbpéit). 

vm,  1.    2   Tií  t)p.,  N.    níop    t»p.,    L.     1.  3  cubaó,  2í.     1.  4   uiiial,  N. 
IX,  1.  2  llip,  L.     L  4  póiU,  N,  L.  x,  1.  4  ap  náp,  N ;  ap  nap  L, 

XI,  1.  1    puUa,  L,  N.    L  2  a  cuip    ip    aibleann,  N.    1.  3    comcac,  L; 
cuihcac,   N.    L  4  cobloip,  L;    cabloip,  N.  xii,   1.   1  t>ennit>,  L; 
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VIII 

I  meant  to  stitch  no  faiilty  song 
For  a  man  o£  noble  mind, 

Whose  triumphs  have  been  alwavs  just ; 

To  strike  a  humble  man  were  mean. 

IX 

To  Phil  ó  Connaill,  who  liad  been 
My  conirade,  I  the  letter  gave, 

In  hopes  my  learned  doctor  would 

StíU  prove  true  to  his  repute. 

X 

Afterwards  one  day  Sir  John — 
God  save  him  e'er  from  tyrants'  might — 
Chanced  to  meet  my  carping  clerk, 
And  urged  his  claim  to  see  my  work. 

XI 

The  mail-clad  lord '  of  the  oppressed 

Asfced  my  boon  companion  to 

Let  him  but  inspect  the  roll — 
Sign  that  roused  the  sneerer's  spite. 

XII 

He  refused  to  give  my  card 

To  the  brave  and  noble  youth  : 

Falsely  he  found  fault  with  him, 
For  dealing  harshly  with  the  weak. 

XIII 

The  gallant  youth  requested  me 

To  revenge  that  speech  of  his, 

And  promised  I  should  get  f  rom  him 
Beauteous  frieze  to  deck  my  limbs. 

í)éHnci5,  N.    1.   4   óipoil,   L.  xiii,  1.    1    acceor,   L;    aiOceof,   K. 

\.  2  cuipceaó,  L.     l.  3  am,  L;   ann,  X. 

>  Cf.  Part  I,  p.  199,  note  «. 

P2 
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XIV 

bíc  5up  geallar  t)on  gpíb  jlain 
cóóailc  an  cé  ndp  lonihain 

ní  beas  líoiha&  bpuic  bd  blaó 

pe  líonab  luic  an  bptícap. 

XV 

Cap  léine  ní  leanpal)  aip 
buain  pe  biabaipe  ip  beacaip 

leanpaió  t)ia  mo  ceapc  50  caoin 

a  neapc  6]^  lia  lonntí  Itínaoip. 

XVI 

ó  capla  5an  clann  gan  cpeac 

caigbe  a  cpuagcuipp  ní  bipeac 

t)om  cptjca  ní  htíc  cum  uilc 
peap  gúca  ip  gntíc  05  ulpaipc. 

XVII 

a  ótí  pppeoca  puajU  nac  ■^eah 
bamab  Ceann  Copa  an  c-aicpeab 

pa  caipín  cpéibeannac  cup 

paicín  éipeannac  t)'peaDpuó. 

xvui 
an  bptícaip  bacac  gan  bia6 
t)o  ptíió  5up  piceap  airiipian 

50  5ceat)  t)tí  cóca  ^an  oíon 

iin  nóca  níl  neab  neiriipíop. 

XIX 

Ní  hí  boibío  an  uipt)  slaip 
at)ubapc  ^an  t)íon  t)ócaip 

acc  an  copaip  lom  ip  Itín 

t)o  cpopaib  poU  ip  ppiobtín. 

XIV,  1.  1  bto&,  N.    i.  3  t)á  mblaó,  N.     1.  4  le,  N.  xv,  1.  1  leinne,  L  ; 

léine,  N.    1.  4  ip  lia  mna,  N.  xvi,  1.  1  cdplais,  N.    1.  2  cai&gDe  a 

ópuaóóuipp,  N.    1.  3  hác,  L;  hdic,  X.     1.  4  ulpuipc,  N.  xvii,  1.  2  an 

ceaglaó,  N.    l.  4  Saicil,  L;  Saicfn  (?),  N;  éipeannais,  N.  xix,  1.  2. 

Oiogan,  L.    l.  4  ppiobdn,  L. 
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nv 

Though  I  told  the  grifBn  pure ' 

I  would  prick  the  hatef  ul  man, 

So  sraooth  and  fair  a  cloak  as  this 
Is  quick  to  salve  the  friar's  wound. 

XV 

I  shan't  pursue  him  past  his  shirt  ;* 
'Tis  risky  meddLLng  with  divines ; 

God  will  one  day  urge  my  claim ; 

His  might  is  greater  than  lampoon. 

XVI 

Since  he  hath  nor  child  nor  wealth, 

HÍ8  wretched  strength  avails  him  nought ; 

My  fist  Jiath  got  no  need  to  strike 

An  ever  growUng  gouty  man. 

XVII 

His  wretched  shanks  are  almost  pus, 
Though  Ceann  Coradh^  he  his  home  ; 

And  his  worn  three-comered  cap 

A  little  Irish  sack  would  mock.* 

XVIII 

The  halting  starveling  friar  said 
That  I  ran  uneven  ways  ; 

With  leave  of  his  old  threadbare  coat, 

No  faulty  nook  was  in  my  note. 

XIX 

I  mean  not  that  bereft  of  hope 

Ib  the  garb  of  friars  grey, 

But  that  old  wom  motley  heap 
Of  stripes  and  holes  and  patches  is. 


'  The  noble  chief,  vide  supra,  p.  141,  note  '. 

*  I  ahall  not  stríke  or  wound  his  skin. 

'  Eincora,  near  Eillaloe,  Co.  Clare,  the  palace  o£  Eing  Brían  Borumha. 

*  The  text  and  the  translation  of  this  i-ann  are  both  uncertain , 
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XX 

TTlo  beic  1  gculaié  cap  cdc 
acap  le  héat)  aii  c-ó^ldc 

pan  cpuicpe  i  ppacaip  na  ppeang 

acaipi  an  uilcpe  an  peanpeall. 

XXI 

an  bpéiD  beagóacapo  ini  6óit) 
puopap  scn  aop  gan  upéóib 

mdp  olc  é  le  ^iolla  an  ga 

níl  pionna  pé  nac  beapppa. 

XXII 

TTlon  ba  easal  Oia  pa  óeoió 

bon  cé  00  ppiocpaó  pileoip 

a  pip  bo  péaO  ap  Tn'uillinn  pcaip 
bo  cuippinn  bpéag  ap  bpdcaip. 

xxiir 

púigpeat)  peapca  an  libpe  lom 

puijpeaO  1  mbopt)  na  mbpuccoll 

anaó  pilib  pan  plannc  puaó 
pan  pannc  pilit)  ^o  pionnpuap. 

XXIV 

Qp  m'uillinnpe  b'péac  t)uine  éigm  meapaib  an  ball 
boéonnaipc  a  cpéacc  ip  b'péab  a  cabap  i  n-am 
a  pilib  bon  péapla  o'éip  ap  geallaipe  call 
bo  cuilleapa  an  bpéib  ip  Oéinpe  an  eaglaip  ann. 

XXV 

TTl'innioU  óp  éigean  cpéic  pe  bpaoinpciallaib 
pgup  puillinseap  póab  ón  gcléipeac  5caimcpialla6 
bap  5unna  ní  géabaO  géipe  ón  ThaiUbpiacpaig 
5an  culaic  50  péap  a  bpéib  na  baincijeapnan— 

"1  puapap. 


XX,  1.  2  aéup,  N.    1.  4  maéaip,  N.  xxi,  1.  4  bedpppa,  N  ;  beappc^ 

L.        XXII,  1.  1  mun,  N.    1.  2  pppioca6,  N  xxni,  1.  2  puijpeab,  N,  L; 

a  meaps,  N;  a  nibopt),  L.  I.  4  puilib,  N.  xxiv,  1.  1  ap  muiUiTUipe.  L; 
iiieapa&,  N  ;  meapaió,  L.  1.  2  an  cpéacc,  N.  xxv,  This  rann  is  found  ín 
L  only.    L  4  bainnciapnan. 
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XX 

Seeing  me  in  better  dress 

Caused  his  jealous  spite  to  swell ; 

His  tattered  rags  his  grievance  make, 
Bundle  bound  with  straddle  ropes. 

XXI 

In  my  hand  the  coloured  f  rieze 
"Without  delay  or  wrong  I  got ; 

Since  the  shooteri  likes  it  not, 

He  would  f ain  flay  every  thread, 

XXII 

Were  God  not  to  be  feared  at  last 
By  those  who  dare  to  fire  a  ball, 

To  thee'  who  checfcedst  my  need  I  say, 

I'd  give  the  friar  the  lie  direct. 

XXIII 

1*11  leave  the  threadbare  livery  now 
And  sit  at  genial  hazels'*  board  ; 

Let  Philip  with  his  brown  rags  stay 

And  shiver  in  his  rightful  rank. 

XXIV 

'Sfj  needs  were  regarded  by  one,  as  those  of  the  blind  man  were 
Who  looked  on  the  wound  and  was  able  thence  to  gain  help  in  time  ; 
After  all  thou   hast  promised,  0  Philip,  to  Him  who  is  Pearl  of 

heaven, 
This  frieze  I  have  duly  deserved ;  let  the  Church  acquiesce  in  that. 

XXV 

Weakly  in  sooth  is  my  state,  thus  afflicted  with  tears  and  stripes 

At  the  hands  of  an  envious  cleric,  who  walketh  in  crooked  wavs  ; 

By  gxm!  I  shall  meet  with  no  sharpness  from  her*of  the  gentle  voice, 

Jfor  depart  fiom  my  lady  without  a  fine  frieze  suit  to  reach  to  the 

ground — 

and  I  got  it. 

*  He  who  has  attacked  and  eensured  me.  *  Sir  Joha  Fitz  Gerald. 
'  Hazels:  chieftains,  vide  Part  i,  p.  108,  note'. 

*  Ladjr  Ellen,  wife  of  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  ;  vide  supra,  p.  166. 
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XXIX.— mo  líOM  ceisc  0Rai5 

[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murphy  ix,  p.  373;  xcv,  p.  52  (in) ;  R.I.A.  23  G  20,  (G); 
23  L  37,  p.  51  (L);  Ms.  Los  Angeles,  p.  563.  L  was  tianscribedfrom  the  author's 
autograph. 

The  poem  is  inseribed  Ddibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  bo  Óíp  f  asapc  bo  Tiin 
boiceanilaóc  bo  (G,  m,  A),  i.e.,  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  on  two  priests  who 
had  treated  him  inhospitably.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  notes  to  the  poem  in 
L  that  the  satire  was  not  meant  seriously,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  certain 
Dáibhi  6g  buidhe  for  a  fuU  account  of  the  transaction.  The  same  Ms.  tells 
U8  that  the  names  of  the  two  priests  were  David  O  Laochdha  and  WiUiam 
0  Laochdha.  0  Laochdha  would  naturally  be  englished  Leahy ;  but  in  this  case  it 
may  have  been  anglicized  Lacy,  though  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Norman  family 
of  the  Lacys  or  de  Lacys,  who  resided  at  Bruff,  Bruree,  and  BaUingarry  in 
Co.  Limerick,  is  given  in  Irish  as  bo  Lep  by  the  Four  Masters.  David  Lacy, 
registered  in  1704  as  p.p.  of  As^eaton,  agedfifty-five,  ordained  in  1670  at  Bozas  in 

Q5  fo  im  óiaió  paisneap  t)o  cuip  tDdibic  6  bpuabaip  a\i 
í)íp  1)0  pajapcaib  maiée  Tnumceapóa  .1.  t)tíibic  ó  Laoc&a  "i 
UilliaTn  6  Laocóa.     Cpócaipe  ó  6ia  ótíib  a  t)cpiup  [L]  : — 

I 
TTlo  líon  ceipc  opaib  nac  plise  cum  pocaip 

puibe  lon  bup  bpoóaip  aOaThuiSim 
a  óaome  bocca  Oo  pín  ap  popaib 

aoine  cpoipcce  ip  clasapnaige" 
a  6íp  t)0  éoOail  le  cmnceacc  OoicciU 

bíc  5up  bocaip  Oeapbuigim 
apíp  5up  cpopca  an  gníom  oon  coipce 

Oo  pín  ap  Ocopac  pajaipc  Oíob. 


QN  ceaNsaL  sonn 

Q  lucc  coisilce  bap  mbaippille  ap  aicme  t)om  óeapbópbpa 
ip  t)0  cot)ail  gan  t)at)am  acc  b'eagla  a  n-anabpóibe 
Seaó  t)Oilió  liom  labaipc  ap  peappanaib  maice  mópa 
ip  cpopca  na  heappuig  t)tí  bap  parhail  CU5  pasapcóipeacc* 


«  CU15  naó  paib  annpo  acc  ptÍ5pa6  [L]. 

*  InneopaiÓ  Dtíibi  Ó5  buióe  buic  cúip  an  craiénipe  [L]. 
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XXIX.— HERE'S  THE  CHAJIACTER  I  GIVE  YOU 

France,  by  Henry,  Bishop  of  Bozas  ("Irish  Ecclesiastical  Eecord,"  a.d.  1876, 
p.  446),  may  be  the  David  Ó  Laochdha  referred  to  in  the  poem.  If  so,  he  did  not 
live  lOng  after  the  registration  of  1704,  for  the  prayer  of  the  scribe,  John  Stack, 
"Cpócaipe  6  &ia  6di5  a  t)cpiup,"  shows  that  the  poet  and  the  two  priests 
were  dead  in  1708,  the  year  iii  -which  L  was  written. 

This  piece  is  undated  in  the  Mss.  In  L  it  follows  Ip  TípcTia&  cléib  ^an 
éigpe  óocpom  ap  bun,  also  an  undated  piece,  and  is  followed  by  Dá  bpaice 
mo  ppionnpa,  which  was  wrilten  in  1680. 

Metre— aiiipdn  :  (1)  E.  i, 

(a)  u     t     w     o     w     vj     f     vj     o     u. 

(b)  í     w     o     w     a     w     í. 
(2)  R.  11, 


Here  followeth  the  satire  tliat  David  ó  Bruadair  directed  against 
two  good  friendly  priests,  David  ó  Laochdha  and  William  O  Laochdha. 
Miiy  God  have  mercj  on  the  three  of  them  [L]  ! 

I 
Here's  the  chai-acter  I  give  you  : 

Sitting  with  you  hrings  not  weul, 
Starvelings  stretched  on  straw-strewn  lilters, 

Fasting,  abstinence,  and  rain." 
Pair,  who  slept  in  stingy  meanness, 
Harsh  although  it  he,  I  swear, 
Wrongly  did  that  chapter  act  that 
First  of  all  made  priests  of  you. 
II 
Te  who  spared  your  barrel  from  the  raembers  of  my  order  true, 
And  who  slept  bereft  of  all  things,  fearing  they  might  plunder  you,* 
Loath  although  I  ain  to  spealc  cf  holy  persons,  great  and  good, 
Wrong  those  bishops  were  who  gave  the  priesthood  to  the  lilces  of  you. 

"  Know  that  this  is  a  mere  jeat  [L]. 

*  David  óg  buidhe  will  lell  you  the  caiise  of  this  satire  [L]. 


I,  1.  1  abbaoim,  L ;  abaThaoim,  G,  m.  1.  2  pln,  L  ;  plne,  G  ;  pínne,  m  ; 
«  popaib,  L ;  aip  popaib,  G,  m,  1.  3  an  t)fp,  G,  m  ;  bfoó,  G,  m ;  t)eapbaoim, 
L,  G,  111.  II,  1.  1  an  baippille,  G,  m.    1.  2  gan  Gabup,  L;  gan  t)at>arii, 

G,  m. 
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XXX.— 1)(5  ópaice  mo  pRioNNsa 

A.i>.  1680 

[Mss. :  E.I.A.  23  G  24  (G) ;  23  L  37,  p.  116  (L.)  L  was  transcribed  fromthe 
author's  autograph. 

These  verses  were  written  on  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Claonglilais, 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  pretended  Popish  Plot.  He  was  brought  to 
England  for  trial,  as  were  many  other  Irishmen  on  the  same  charge.  I  have  not 
met  any  account  of  the  proceedings  against  him  there,  but  our  author  informs  ua 
that  the  accusations  against  him  broke  down.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
how  destitute  of  foundation  the  charges  were.  Aecording  to  the  "  information  of 
Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  gent.,  taken  before  John  Odell  and  Mcholas  Mounckton  and 

A  Prophecie  I  made"  for  Sir  Jolm  Fitz  Gefald  when  he  was 
carrjed  for  England  upon  acconnt  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot  in 
theyear  1680:— 

I 
t)tí  bpaice  mo  ppionnpa  snúip  ip  56050  on  pip 
a  ocpnins  ip  o  lonicup  o  pionncpuié  o  péile  ip  o  locc 
ip  Oeopbco  lioni  1  ^cúppo  céille  ip  cipc 
noc  5I0CP06  ó  épú  5up  cúiplm^  méiple  lono  ucc 

— 05UP  níop  5I0C. 

II 
The  Author's  Answer  to  one  who  said  the  foregoing  verse  might 
he  applied  to  anjone  at  pleasure  : — 

peop  puppdnco  piol  popoió 
peop  5an  upcóit)  ooncopoíg 

peop  poipne  noc  ceopc  moipe 

oiópe  ceopc  no  Cloonglaipe. 


"  A  Piophecy  made  by  David  Bruadar,  G. 

I  L  2  a  aCTíiumg,  G.  11 1.  4.  The  last  two  lines  are  written  in  Ogam 

Óonpoine  (Consonantal  O^ham)  in  L,  thus: — 

p^  pt)ln5pnf  c  n<=  cmnipc  mccppc 
t)ln55fipc  cmmpc  na  clccnglccpc. 

Thescribe,  John  Stac,  also  gives  the  author's  name  in  Osam  Cfiaob  (ordinary 
Ogham),  and  his  own  name  both  in  Oéam  Cpaob  and  Ogam  CoU. 
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XXX.— IF  MY  PRINCE  WERE  TO  CAST  BUT  ONE  GLANCE 

1660 

George  Aylmer,  Esqs.,  on  the  llth  of  December,  1680,"  as  early  as  the  winter, 
1676,  it  had  been  arranged  that  20,000  French  were  to  land,  and  as  many  more 
Irish  soldiers  were  to  be  raised  in  Munster,  and  all  the  English  were  to  be 
niassacred  in  one  night.  The  informer  included  all  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the 
west  of  Co.  Limerick  in  the  list  of  conspirators.  The  following,  whose  nanies 
are  familiar  from  the  poems  of  David  0  Bruadair,  are  mentioned  in  the  list : 
Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  John  Bourke  of  Cahir  Mohill  (Cathair  Maothail),  Captain 
Pdchard  Stephenson,  Mr.  John  Hurley,  John  Bourke  of  Ardagh,  Mr.  William 
Bourke  o£  Lisnekilly,  Nicholas  Bourke  of  Limerick. 

In  L  the  last  two  lines  o£  the  second  rann  are  written  in  Oijam  Conpoine. 

Metre — (1)  R.  i,  aiiipán  :     {\j)a^<^ú\jij\jé^^. 
(2)  R.  II,  Oeibióe  :     2{7"+<'h1)}  (i+í)+l»t4),] 

A  Prophecj  I  made  for  Sir  John  FitzGerald  when  he  was  carricd 
for  England  upon  account  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot  in  the  year 
1680:— 

I 

If  my  prince  ^  were  to  cast  but  one  glance  at  the  visage  and  limbs  of 

this  man, 
His  vigour,  deportment,  and  kindness,  distinetion  and  beauty  of  form, 
I  am  sure  in  the  course  of  his  prudence  and  justice  he  ne'er  would 

admit 

On  the  word  of  a  scoundrel  that  treason  could  ever  have  entered  his 

heart — 

and  he  did  not  admit. 

II 
The  Author's  Answer  to  one  who  said  the  foregoing  verse  might 
be  applied  to  anyone  at  pleasure  : — 

líoble,  brave,  and  steadfast  is  the 
Hero  ever  pure  of  aim, 

Tribal  chief  not  scarce  of  beauty, 

Claonghlais'  ^  true  and  lawful  heir. 


*  Charles  II,  King  of  England.  -  Vide  Part  r,  p.  150,  note  >. 
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XXXI.— sem5íseac  seiR^ée 

[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murpliy  ix,  p.  100;  xcv,  p.  49  (m) ;  R.T.A.  23  G  20, 
p.  307  (6) ;  23  L  37,  p.  197  (L) ;  Ms.  Los  Angeles,  p.  557  (A). 

This  poem  is  a  satire  on  a  barmaid  or  servant  girl  who  refused  the  poet  a  drink 
when  he  was  thirsty.     In  the  Mss.  it  is  inscrihed  8Ímply  Ddibi  6  bjiuaDaip 

1 

Seipbípeac  peipsce  íojaip  ppónac  peapc 
b'eicig  finn  ip  eibiop  íoca  im  pcópnaij  peacc 
beipeaó  píobpa  t)'eicill  í  gan  I6n  cap  leap 
an  t)eilbín  gan  beipglí  ndp  póip  mo  capc. 


t)d  peicinn  í  pan  bpeilegníoTh  úojeobaó  ceacc 
ip  beipc  an  cige  50  leijpit^íp  im  pcóppa  capc 
6  ceipmni  pí  50  bpeipj  linn  ip  beoip  na  gap 
toon  pceiling  í  ndp  leige  pí  na  ^lóipe  i  bpaO. 


TTIeipgíneac  beipbce  í  gan  ceol  na  cab 
bo  ceilg  pinn  le  ^peibimín  pan  bpóippe  amac 
gé  ceilim  píoifi  a  peiOigpaoi  map  pógpap  peacc 
ba  beag  an  t)íc  Od  mbeipeab  pí  00  gópca  cac. 


Reilgín  an  eilicín  nac  D'opt)  na  mban 

ip  peipce  ^naoi  t)d  bpeiceamaoib  1  pób  pe  maic 

a  beic  na  t)aoi  6p  t^eirhin  l)í  50  beo  na  bcpeab 

******* 


I,  1.  2  rgópnamn,  G,  m.  11,  1.  1  pa  bpeille  jnlorii,  m.    1.2  caps,  L  ; 

^eapíi,  G,  m.     I.  4  rceiUins,  m.  iii,  1.  1  beipbce,  m  ;  beipbe,  L  ; 

beipbce,  G.    1.  2  peils,  m  ;  gpeibniin,  L;  gpeibe  mtn,  G;  gpcibfminn,  m. 
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XXXI.— ONCE  AN  INSOLENT,  VINDICTIVE 

ccc.  (G,  L,  m,  A),  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  poem  itself  or  in  its  positioa 
in  the  oldest  Ms.  to  give  any  indication  of  the  date  of  its  composition. 

Metre— QmTián  :     l^)    e    ^    i    •^    e    ^    ^    ^    6    <j    a.] 


Once  an  insolent,  vindictive,  lank,  and  shrivelled  servant  girl 
Refused  to  grant  me  my  request  when  craving  thirst   was  in  my 

throat ; 
May  some  spectre  carry  ofE  without  provisions  o'er  the  sea 
That  wretched  imp  of  pallid  face  who  would  not  try  to  stiU  uiy  thirst.. 


She  would  get  a  lesson,  if  I  paid  her  for  her  scurvy  deed, 
And  both  the  owners  of  the  house  would  give  me  credit  for  a  caslc; 
Though  she  had  the  beer  beside  her,  she  abused  me  angrily  : 
May  the  King  of  glory  never  let  her  be  immune  from  mange. 

III 

A  parboiled  slut  is  she  without  a  note  of  music  in  her  mouth 
Who  attacked  me  in  a  rage  and  hurled  me  headlong  through  the  door; 
Although  according  to  the  law  I  hide  her  pedigree  from  you, 
Little  would  it  matter  if  she  were  to  bear  a  ghost  a  cat. 

IV 

Hind  with  club-feet  sprung  from  dam  belonging  not  to  womankind, 
With  the  driest  face  I  ever  yet  have  seen  on  virtue's  path ; 
Bungler  that  she  is  and  shall  be  till  the  day  of  nations'  doora. 


1.  3  óeiUim,  m ;  paóc,  m ;  1.  4  bo  5.,  L ;  bon  §.,  G,  m.  iv,  1.  2  t>eipi 

Snaoi,  L.  1.  3  a  beic,  L,  m;  a  beie,  G;  t)eibin,  L;  bi,  L;  t)ib,  G,  m. 

1.  4  Finis  50  ralac  cio6  ruaipc,  L. 
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[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murphy  vii,  p.  58  ;  xii  (m);  R.I.A.,  23  L  37,  p.  35  (L) ; 
23  M  33,  p.  1 ;  and  a  Ms.  by  piapap  móinpéal  (P).  L  was  copied  from  the 
poel's  autograph. 

Titles:  Dáibi  ó  biiuabaiTi  ccc.  (M,  P,  m)  cumi  Diay)maba  Tnic  Seasain 
baoi  (m).  For  the  introduetory  note  in  L  see  below.  Thia  poem  is  a  mock- 
heroic  defence  of  the  shoemakers  and  smiths  of  Co.  Limerick,  whose  respectÍTe 
champions  were  Domhnall  0  Maoláin  and  Risteard  Nóiris  of  Drumcolliher,  against 
the  claims  advanced  hy  Diarmaid  mac  Seáin  Bhuidhe  mic  Chárrthaigh  on  behalf 
■of  his  shoemaker,  Seán  0  Loingsigh,  vindicating  in  general  the  superiority  of  the 
shoemakers  and  smiths  of  Co.  Limerick  over  those  of  Kerry  and  Muskerry, 
There  is  nothing  in  tlie  poem  itself  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  date  with  precision, 
but  judging  from  the  position  it  occupies  in  L,  I  think  it  may  be  assigned  with 
probability  to  about  1680-1682.     In  the  section  of  that  Ms.  where  it  occurs  there 

a^  po  im  óiaió  TTio  ppeagpaó  ap  an  bceapcap  éascópac  cug 
t)iapTnait)  mac  Seagain  buióe  ap  gpéapaióe  b'tíipigce  bop 
b'  ainm  Seagan  IJa  Loingpig  agup  t)oTTinall  Ua  Tnaoldin  beo  an 
can  pam  ;  7  póp  a\\  pileaóaib  Ciappaibe  7  THupcpaige  noc  00 
bí  506  pann  aca  05  éilioTii  uiplípe  5ciií>TieaTin  ^oba  t>á  ngaibnib 
péin  [L] :— 

I 

a  Óiapmait),  a  cliaTíiain  'p  a  coThjuip, 
a  pionncuip  1  n-iomguin  nac  ónna, 
a  laccaibe  na  puab  pa  huaiple  óipneab, 
cup  1  c'ajaib  a  bpeibm  ní  póbpaim. 

II 
"Ní  mian  liom,  a  cúmcaig  cpóóa, 
ppeapabpa  pioc  'p  a  bpuil  beo  aca 
coip  ip  ciap  1  ngpianThuig  póbla 
pe  ItíiThcetípbaib  mtí  ctí  nac  leop  buic. 

I,  1.  2  6T>a,  L.     1.  3  laccbuíge  P  ;  óipnió,  m.  11,  1.  4  láiméeappaib, 

P,  m. 


1 


1  Diarmaid  Mac  Cárrthaigh,  the  welI-known  poet ;  vide  Part  i,  Introduction, 
pp.  xvii,  xxiv,  xxxii. 
-  Co.  KeiTy. 

'  The  baronies  of  East  and  West  Mu8kerry,  Co.  Cork. 
*  Gaibhne,  also  Gaibhneaiiii,  the  celebrated  smith  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann 
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íire  ten  poems  by  David  0  Bruadair,  and  of  these  it  is  the  first.  With  regard  to 
the  date  of  these  ten  poems,  nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  8  are  undated,  nos.  2  and  3  are  dated 
1682,  nos.  9  and  10  belong  to  the  year  1680,  whi'.e  no.  5  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  1676. 

The  order  of  the  ranns  hus  been  slightly  disturbed  in  the  different  Mss.  I  have 
followed  the  order  of  L,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  copied  direct  from  the  author's 
autograph.  P  inserts  R.  xiv,  and  m  inserts  Rr.  ix  and  xiv  between  E.  rv  and 
R.  V,  as  printed  below. 

Metre — (1)  CaoineaÓ  :  B.r.  i-xxxiii,  of  which  the  scheme  for  the  first  line 


(2)  aTÍi|ián  :  Rr.  xxxiv,  xxxv:  — 

(u)     ó    w    u    6    w    w    ao     d     í.] 

Hereinafter  followetli  my  answer  to  the  prejudiced  testiraonj 
wliich  Diarmaid  mac  Sheagháin  Bhuidhe '  gave  in  favour  of  a  certain 
shoemaker  by  name  Seán  O  Loingsigh,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Domhnall  Ó  Maoláin  was  then  alive,  as  well  as  my  answer  to  the 
poets  of  Ciarraide^  and  Muscraidhe,'  each  of  which  parties  was 
claiming  the  tools  of  Gaibhne*  the  smith  for  their  own  smiths  (L)  : — 

I 
My  friend  aiid  my  son-in-Iaw'  Diarmaid, 
White  chief  ne'er  worsted  in  woundings, 
"Who  wast  fostei'ed  by  fairest-decked  sages, 
I  reproach  not  the  skill  of  thy  trainers. 

II 
I  8eek  not,  brave  comrade,  to  challenge 
Either  thee  or  the  craftsmen  who  still  live 
East  and  west  through  the  sun-plain  of  Fódla  ;* 
May  that  be  enough  to  appease  you. 

(Eeating,  HÍ8tory,  i,  p.  218).  He  is  yividly  remembered  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  in  consequence  tradition  localizes  the  site  of  his  forge  in  various  places, 
V.  gr.  in  the  forest  of  Gleann  Treichim  near  Mullach  Maistean,  Co.  Éildare 
(0'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii,  p.  246),  and  in  a  forest  at  Druim  na  Teine, 
near  Cloch  Chinnfhaoilidh,  Co.  Donegal  (Four  Masters,  i,  pp.  18-21,  note). 

*  Son-in-law  is  probably  used  here  indefinitely  aa  a  term  of  friendship. 

*  Ireland,  cf .  Part  i,  p.  4-5,  note  *. 
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III 
aóc  50  bpuilinsip  iippaiTíi  05  t)oriinall 
aj\  a  bpuil  t)ío5  05  pníorii  pe  bpógaib, 
Tnac  t)onn6a6a  ndp  éogaip  beic  bpeoióce 
'p  ndp  éap  plaic  nd  a  riiac  pdn  pópt)  pan. 

rv 
Ndp  cuip  piarii  pd  laó  ina  póca 
ní  t)0  cuappa&  gpuaim  na  n-óigpeap, 
níop  ppíc  ceacupca  1  gceannapaic  óla 
'p  ntíp  ópuit)  t)Oiccioll  a  óopap  niTn  nóna. 

V 

Ní  ap  lapacc  piarii  nd  aj\  póippe 
I  5cuibpeann  Caib^  ip  lileióbe  ip  lilóipe 
1  meapc  na  gceapc  nd  1  n-aice  Lóbaip 
puaip  an  cpaoi  úo  pípiul  póippe  ; 

VI 

Md  1  mboió  buaiLe  ap  luacaip  bpeoisce, 
'p  a  púil  beaca  pe  bainne  na  cpóine, 
nd  1  t)ceac  niogaió  t)0  cpom  le  poriiap, 
t)dp  buióean  cac  ip  apc  ip  óinpeac. 

vn 
aóc  1  n-iopca&aib  ciopama  coipeac 
1  bpocaip  cléipe  ip  éigpe  ip  ósban, 
1  bpocaip  buaball  cuaó  ip  có[ipcpoc 
con  ip  cndrii  ip  gldirfie  ip  jeocac. 

VIII 

1  mbpuiónib  lona  mbíoó  píon  ip  peolihac 
bponnaó  péat)  ip  éipneaó  ópceapc 
laocpaó  líorhca  ip  píogpcop  pógpoióe 
cuilce  clucapóa  cupaipt)  ip  cpócaip. 


III,  1.  2  le  bp.  P,  m.    1.  4  eap,  P,  m,  L ;  a  om.  P,  m,  L.  iv,  I.  1  la&a, 

111.     1.  3  náp  m.     L  4  am  nóna,  m  ;  urn  nónaió,  L.  v,  In  P  rann  xiv  aiid 

in  m  ratins  ix  and  xiv  are  iiiserted  here  before  rann  v.      L    1   a  poippe,   L. 
VI,  L  2  cpóinne,  L.  vii,   L   4  glárii,  P.  viii,   L   1  mbiaft,    P. 

L  4  clucapa,  L,  m. 
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ITI 

But  yet  thou  shouldst  honour  more  highlj- 
Than  all  other  shoemakers  Domhnall,^ 
Son  of  Donnchadh,  who  yieldeth  to  no  one, 
But  satisfies  lords  and  lords'  children. 


17 

He  keeps  nought  ]ocked  up  in  his  pocket 
To  cause  the  young  nobles  displeasure  ; 
He  never  is  stingy  at  revels, 
Nor  hars  his  door  meanly  at  evening. 

V 

T'his  eminent  sage  did  not  borrow 

His  skill,  nor  acquire  it  for  iiothing, 

While  with  Tadhg,  Meadhbh,  or  Mór^  lie  consorted 

Or  lodged  in  a  hen-house  with  Lóbas,* 

VI 

Xor  in  byres  strewn  with  rushes  all  sodden, 
líor  eyeing  the  milk  of  the  dun  cow, 
In  the  hut  of  a  serf  whose  whole  household 
Was  a  cat  and  au  idiot  and  hunger ; 

VII 

But  in  warm  lightsome  mansions  of  cliieftains, 
Among  clerics  and  poets  and  maidens, 
Mid  harp-music,  trumpets,  and  goblets, 
Mid  revelry,  hounds,  joints,  and  jongleurs, 

VIII 

In  forts  famed  for  wines,  meats,  and  banquets, 
Golden  treasures  and  presents  of  jewels, 
Trained  soldiers  and  royal  bred  horses, 
"Warm  coverlets,  ciipboards,  and  hangers. 


'  bomhnall  O  Maoláin,  the  shoemaker  of  Co.  Limerick. 
-  reople  of  low  condition. 
*  An  isrnorant  boor. 


PART  ir. 
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IX 

Cpealaríi  mo  óuine  ní  hiongoncac  p6j5paim 
'p  ní  peaOap  can  ap  má  cleaccann  óipnip, 
acc  pionnait)  ppúice  ip  úipD  an  póit)  pe 
^an  puijioll  ^an  eapbaió  ap  a  ftóiOib. 

X 

'Dap  iTio  cluaip  ba  bual  gan  gó  60 
6  an  cé  bd  pusaó  ip  bionagaip  6150 
beic  t)aonnaccac  cpéiceac  cpeopac 
1]'  'na  plioenix  ap  ^péapaibcib  Goppa. 

XI 

Inp  an  bpuipni  ba  mionca  a  pócion 

05  maicib  Scoc  i  n-oipig  pópca 

I  n-aimpip  gliaib  ip  piapca  i  n-6ilceac 

'pan  bpeip  Ceaiti]mc  am  a  jcóipbpeac. 

" » 
"xii 

amail  pu5  an  c-iolap  an  c-ionaO  i  neolaib 

'p  an  míol  muipibe  1  ^cpíoplacaib  bócna, 

amail  pug  ceannap  ap  ceacpaib  an  loo^an 

pug  mo  laocpa  a]\  ^V^^V  ^"  V^^  le}]\ 

XIII 

Ip  lomba  cdil  lonap  óedpppcnaió  a  eolap 
ap  a  aop  lomca  1  bpionnpa  bp^ige 
ip  ní  puil  lonacuip  uppa  'na  coriigap 
Oíob  ap  léipe  céiUe  ip  coriiaiple. 

XIV 

"Ní  puil  ceapaó  nd  ^eapiiab  odp  ^pOuig 
paoi  50  5céill  t)d  céipO  ndp  c^^aib, 
ní  puiL  cumaó  nd  piopmaó  nd  peolaó 
ap  beipc  cpoige  ntíp  cimceall  cóppa. 

IX,  1.  1  cpeallarii,  P.    1.  2  ctío  ap  mó  cleaóc  an,  m  ;  cleaécainn,  P ; 
cleaccaTin.  L.  x,  1.  2  bionajap,  P.    1.  4  pan  ph.,  m;  pan  énpe  (?)  P. 

XI,  1.  1  bpuipin,  L.  1.  2  pópba,  P.  xii,  ín  m  this  ranii  cornes  after  R.  xix. 
].  1  nug  lolap,  P;  pu5  ciolap,  L;  puj  piolap,  m;  o  neolaib,  L,  m. 
L  2  Ttilol  TiiuiÓe,  L  ;  the  ends  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  are  woin  a\vay  in  L. 
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IX 

No  wonder  I  praise  liis  equipments, 
For  I  know  of  no  better  adornments, 
And  the  seniors  and  seers  of  this  countrj 
Confess  that  his  hands  are  reproachless. 

X 

TJpon  my  word  lie  received  from  the  father 
Who  guided  his  youth  a  kind  nature  ; 
Prudent  and  vigorous  Phoeuix,' 
Best  of  the  cobblers  of  Europe — 

XI 

lu  that  form  oft  esteemed  by  the  nobles 
Of  the  Scots-  at  au  office  of  marriage, 
lu  war  and  at  revels  in  taverns, 
And  when  judging  at  Tara's  Feis^  justlv. 

XII 

As  supreme  reigns  the  eagle  in  heaven, 
And  the  whale  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
As  the  lion  of  beasts  is  the  monarch, 
So  my  hero  the  palm  won  in  cobbling. 

XIII 

Distinguished  by  vastness  of  knowledge 
lu  shoecraft  above  all  his  rivals, 
No  cliampion  among  them  comes  near  him 
InbriUiant  conceptiou  and  judgment. 

xiv 
He  employs  in  his  art  every  lasting 
And  cutting  prescribed  by  the  sages, 
Every  shaping  aud  pairing  and  fashion 
He  hath  compassed  completely  in  footgear. 


1.  4  pir.  m.  XIII,  1.  1  ó.  cópra,  P.  uv,  1,  3  r'or5a(6),  P,  i... 

1.  4  cópra,  m. 

1  Epithet  of  a  distiii^^uíshed  person. 

-  Scots:  Jrishiu»!..,  cf.  supru,  p.  95,  note  '•,  etc. 

'  Cf.  Eeating,  llisiorj,  ii,  p.  JóO. 

Q2 
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Cuigpeac  cúmca  ciuil  ip  cónmt) 
cuipeap  t)dn  pe  cndriiaib  ceolpuipc, 
pianaióe  pileaca  i]'  picceallac  póipne 
ip  pmnceoip  paiéce  nac  Oeaprnat)  óplac. 


Ip  lonióa  piaóain  pial  bojeobainn 

ap  a  ^canaini  b'  puil  bappaij  ip  Uóipcij 

b'puil  Caoirh  t)0  píol  OilioUa  Ólunn 

ip  t)'puil  gpéagaig  Léié-cloicc  nn  óoriilainn. 

XVII 

Ocdit)  pe  paoióeacc  t)íp  ap  coiiigap 
05  a  bpuil  bun  ip  piop  an  pceoil  pm, 
mac  an  riiíleab  ó  Laoi  na  lócpann 
ip  Coprnac  t)éat)  an  Opéacca  O'ópab. 

xvar 

a  pei]'e  na  péni;c  caobuig  t)oriinaU 
'p  nd  bí  60  i  meapc  pcoL  iD  beopab, 
a  beic  6p  cdc  nid  cd  nac  bóig  lib, 
cuii»  ap  bpopnaig  'na  loniapir  pcócac ; 

\  l  X 

t)'pioppu5U&  aii  beangdin  puUdin  ói^^riiip 
nac  bí  claon  nd  capc  ap  c6ipi|i, 
nac  bí  meaca  pe  mannap  na  mópcac 
'['  ndp  ppíó  cmnce  uim  ni6  t)ol)  pópbpa. 


XV,  1.  3  piannuige,  m ;  poippe,  m ;  póippe,  L.  I.  í  paca.  L; 
paóa,  m;  paicoe,  P.  xvi,  L  1  pial,  P,  m;  pial,  L.  xvii,  U.  xx  iiiserted 
before  this  rann  iii  m.  L  1  ap  comsaip,  m.  1.  2  pip,  L.  1.  4  beopafi,  m. 
XVIII,  L  1  peipe,  m;  péipe,  P;  na  Óéime,  P,  (ju.  péiriie.^  na  péne;c,  m; 
Séni;:,  L.  L  3  a  om.  m;  a  beic  map  cca,  L.  1.  4  u  cup,  m ; 
bpopna,  111 ;  lomaipe  pcócaig,  m.  xix,  L  1  Ó15  glic,  P.     1.  3  mansaip, 

m  ;  manap,  P,  L. 

1  The  0'Keeffes  of  Duthaidh  Ealla,  who  spring-  from  Caomh,  I7ih  iii  deícent 
from  OilioU  Oluiii,  son  of  Eoghan  Mór,  king  of  Munster  in  the  second  centurjr. 
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XV 

Proficient  in  music  and  metre, 

His  songs  clothe  the  bones  of  airs  tuneful, 

Philosopher,  chessplajer,  Fenian, 

And  lawn-dancer  mindful  of  details. 


I  could  cite  for  you  many  a  witness 
To  my  song  from  the  Barrys  and  Roches, 
Uí  Caoimh,'  Oilioll  Olum's  descendants, 
And  the  Grecians*  of  Clochliath^  of  conflicts. 


Therc  live  here  a  couple  of  experts, 
Who  know  the  whole  gist  of  this  story, 
The  son^  of  the  knight  of  the  bright  Laoi 
And  Cormac  Déad,*  gilder  of  verses. 

xvui 

0  muse  of  the  ancients,  aid  Domhnall, 
Be  no  stranger  to  him  among  artists ; 
Shouldst  thou  think  him  no  better  than  others, 
Send  a  courier  coursing  to  Brosnach,* 

XIX 

To  visit  the  hale,  skilful  sapling, 
Not  sightless  nor  purblind  at  meetings, 
Not  feeble  at  handling  a  carcass, 
Nor  reputed  unversed  in  thy  business, 

*  The  territory  of  Clangibbon,  Co.  Cork,  was  beld  by  a  branch  of  the 
Pitz  Geralds. 

^  Cloghlea  Ciistle,  in  Mooie  Park,  on  the  river  Funcheon,  near  Mitchelstown, 
baronv  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  Co.  Cork.  It  was  the  seat  of  tlie 
Condons,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  battles  during  the  Eleven  Tears'  War, 
1641-1652. 

*  Otherwise  unknown. 

*  Biosnach,  seemingly  Brosna,  on  the  bordei-s  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  aad 
Kerrv,  but  situated  in  the  latter. 
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XX 

On  bdpp  cugaip,  a  cumairiTi,  t)on  cSeon  pin 
piU  cop  aip  gan  pcab  ip  beonuig 
t)on  cé  ip  pine  'p  ip  pinne  pe  pognaiii 
1  n-lnip  ptíil  t)o  bptíicpib  bpó^pcol. 


XXI 

1  t)caob  bap  ngaibne  ip  caibbpeac  cópmac 
cimcioU  apm  nac  abiiiuigim  l)óibpean, 
pcpíocait)  50  hípeal  a  peolca, 
ní  puil  ceap  ip  níop  an  leopan. 


xxir 
t)ío6  a  piop  aca  nac  caipgit)  coniigUMC 
im  an  gculaic  nac  upup  a  cóiriipearii, 
actí  oigpe  ^oibneann  'pan  pót)  po 
'p  ip  é  piut),  t)ap  liom,  t)ick  Nóipip,* 

XXIII 

Ip  ai^e  ctíit)  uppaib  ip  buil^  ip  bpóince 
píg  na  njGibne  a  caip  'p  a  cóca, 
ip  aige  ctíib  a  lomaip  ip  a  ulaice  ip  a  ónibil, 
a  coppacip  a  ópuil  'p  a  c6pt)a. 

XXIV 

Octí  bíp  slaice  ip  bíp  cpeapairii  nó  a  t)6  0156, 
capúip  laibpe  ip  aióle  a  b6icm, 
pionnpúip  peappanca  ip  geannaipe  gtópac, 
ip  mtíUa  cunnail  gac  gunna  t)típ  c6iriipea&. 

*  .1.  1  nOpuiTTi  CoUacaip  (P,  M). 

XX,  1.  ]  cSeoin,  L.     I.  3  pinne,  P.  xxi,  1.  2  aipm,  m;  abariiam,  P; 

at)5uim,L;  abariiuin.m.  1.  3  pcpíocai&,  L.  1.  4  níop  pan,  m.  xxii,  1.  2 
unpaif  a  c,  ]' ;  upaip  bo  c.,  L;  upap  a  c.,  m.  1.  3  bp6b,  P.  1.  4  Jsoris, 
m  ;  Norish,  P.  xxiv,  1.  1  a  m.  L  ;  a  bó,  l'.     ].  2  láibpe,  P ;  laibpe,  L  ; 

laigpe,  ni ;  aisle,  P;  aigce,  L;  óige,  m  ;  1.  3  gecmsaipc,  m.  1.  4  munnla, 
ni  ;  cunail,  L,  m;  coiriipus,  P;  coimpiog,  L;  c6i]'eab,  m. 
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Tlie  palm  that  to  Seán*  thou  hast  given 
Take  back  straightwav,  friend,  and  concede  it 
To  the  Teteran  tradesman,  most  famous 
Of  the  brethren  of  Inis  Fáil's  shoe-guilds. 


In  regard  to  your  smiths  proudlj  boasting, 
Who  elaim  what  I  do  not  concede  them, 
Let  them  speedilj-  lower  their  colours, 
Xow  as  ever  devoid  of  true  spirit. 


Let  them  know  thev  should  8hrink  from  competing 
For  those  garments  that  baffle  description  ; 
Gaibhne's  heir  liveth  still  in  this  country 
And  is  nobody  else  but  Dick  Norris.* 


He  has  sledgehammers,  bellows,  and  miUstoní-s,' 
The  cape  and  the  cloak  of  the  King-smith,' 
His  troughs,  tongs,  and  sharp-pointed  anvil, 
llis  driU  and  liis  cord  and  his  borer. 


He  has  hand-vices,  fixed  vices,  adzes 
And  plenty  of  hammers  for  shoeing, 
Loud  mallets  and  pincers  majestic 
Ajid  a  neat  mould  f or  guns  of  all  fashions ; 

*  In  Drom  Callacliair  (P,  M),  i.e.  Dromcolliher.  in  baronj  Coiinello  Upper, 
Co.  Limerick. 

^  Seán  O  Loingsigb,  the  shoemaker  of  Miuctaigfae,  whose  cause  Diarmaid  mac 
Seagháin  Bhuidbe  had  espoused. 

'  Stones  for  shaping  the  rims  of  wheels. 

*  Gaihhne,  the  Irish  Vulcan  ;  vide  supra,  p.  222,  note*. 
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XXV 

Qilce  noc  geaiipap  gac  bappa  le  póppa 

ip  maoilín  nac  bíoniaoin  a  óocap, 

a  cÚTíiptíip  ceapt)ca  a  biop  ceaUaig  'p  a  cóppa, 

a  pméan  luaca  ip  guail  bo  cnópac. 


Ip  leip  6n  pÍ5cetípb  gcpoióetípt)  ^coiTiaccac 
bucúp  cúingeac  cpúb  bo  nópcpiop, 
pipéal  nac  pibéalca  pómpla, 
ip  biop  cpuaió  gan  biombuaió  le  hópbaib. 

xxvir 
t^'ptígaib  5oií>'ieann  aóapca  bó  leip 
cuipeap  pulan^  ip  puinnearti  ip  póipnirii, 
t)'ptí5  a  cpuic  'p  a  cpiop  map  coriiapca, 
a  péapúp  céibe  'p  a  pec6pt)ap. 

xxviir 
t)'ptí5  a  napaptjn  peanaclúiD  leoihain 
nac  léig  cacarii  'na  capal  ntí  ceobpuic, 
Itín  peacc  paibiop  50  bpeiópe  cpeopann 
ip  pcpiuipin  pcpiopap  paoi  pcunnabíp  póippe. 


Ip  í  an  5^op  ^oibneann  gaibbeac  glópbinn 
t)0  buaib  balaip  pug  bappa  500  b^laig 
CU5  a  cpoiceann  cum  bol^  t)oni  coriiuppain 
ip  t)'ptí5  o  beanno  map  caicneaTh  ma  peompa. 


XXV,  1.   1   aiclle  nac  seappanri,  m.    1.  3  ceapca,  P,  L,  m  ;    éócpa, 
m.     1.    4   luaiche,   m.  xxvi,  1.    4    biOTn5ua6,  P,   L ;    í)iOTnbua&,   m. 

XXVII,  1.  3  a  cpuc,  L.  L  4  pápúip,  P;  Recorder,  m.  xxviii,  L  2  leag,  m  ; 
ceobeapc,  P.  L  3  p éip,  L,  m ;  páióiop,  P.  L  4  pgumneljtr,  P;  psuriTiablp, 
L,  m.  XXIX,  L  2  bóllaig,  P,  m.    L  3  curii,  L. 


^  Tlie  horns  of  the  celebratcd  cow,  tho  Glas  Ghaibhneann  ;  vido  infra,  p.  233, 
note*. 

^  A  musical  instrument  like  a  flageolet. 
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Strong  knives  that  can  cut  bars  of  iron 
And  triistworthy  stone-breaking  hammers, 
Just  compasses,  pokers,  and  tool-box, 
And  a  hin  to  hold  cinders  and  ashes. 

XXVI 

He  got  from  the  stout-liearted  King-smith 
An  angnlar  knife  to  scrape  horse-hoofs, 
A  chisel  of  no  vulgar  pattem, 
And  a  steel  pronjí  effective  in  smithcraft. 

XXVII 

Gaibhne  left  him  his  cow-horas^  that  give  })im 
Steadfastness,  energy,  patience, 
His  harp  and  his  sash  as  an  ensign, 
His  recordcr*  and  hair-cutting  razors. 

xxvm 
He  left  him  for  apron  a  lion's  skin 
To  prevent  his  clothes  wearing  or  rotting, 
Two  nail-moulds  and  fuU  seven  sizes 
And  a  screw-pin'  for  settling  a  porch-door. 

XXIX 

'Twas  the  sleek-coated,  sweet-voiced  Glas  Ghaibhneann  * 
Which  defeated  the  cow-droves  of  Balor,' 
Gave  my  neighbour  her  skin  to  make  bellows, 
Left  her  hoi-ns  to  adorn  his  apartments. 


3  Cf .  Part  I,  p.  73,  note  ^. 

*  The  Glas  Ghaibhneaiin,  al.  Glas  Ghaibhneaeh  and  Glas  Ghaibhleach,  the 
fumous  grey  cow  of  Gaibhne,  the  miik  of  which  could  never  be  exbausted.  She 
is  cis  celebrdted  thioughout  tbe  wbole  o£  Ireland  as  Gaibhne  himself.  Cá  pí 
corii  maic  cum  bainne  ca&aipc  leip  an  ^\a\]'  gaibleann  is  a  proverb  n 
Co.  Derrj,  while  in  Co.  Kerry  and  elsewhere  the  most  delicious  pastures  are  tbose 
wbere  she  rested  in  ber  peregrinations — inap  6ol)ail  an  glaf  gaibneac.  For 
the  traditional  story  current  in  Co.  Donegal,  ef.  O'Donovan's  note,  Four  Masters  i, 
pp.  18-21. 

»  Cf.  Four  Masters,  i,  pp.  18-21,  note. 
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XXX 

l^í  puil  C0I5  nd  closat)  nd  cón>ce, 
pcian  bedppca  cldippeac  nd  cóippleapc, 
spring  1  n^lap  nd  watch  1  bpiórenoe 
nac  puil  lonnap  a  n-inniU  a^  Móiiup. 

XXXI 

Ní  puil  a&an  gan  leigiop  i  n-Cocaill, 
cpocdn  ceangail  nd  cnasaipe  bóibe, 
cainnleoip  bedpnac  ppdip  nó  peocoip 
nac  puil  acmainn  a  leapui^ée  ap  ló  leip. 

XXXII 

Ip  pat>a  acdnn  05  rpdcc  caji  bócap 

peac  an  scúip  ap  t)cúip  t)0  cógbap, 

pillpeab  peacc,  níl  beapc  ip  c6|ia, 

ip  cuippeab  ciiíoc,  ^iob  puigeoll  ^an  t)óicin. 

XXXIII 

Cap  an  acaip  bap  baipceaó  mo  Ooiiinall 
X)0  níop  óulca  t)0  ciomapsaó  eoVaip 
1  bponncaib  lallcpann  pciaiii&a  pcómneac 
nd  cap  Ripciopt)  t)d  n-impeaó  óipnip.* 

XXXIV 

Óipnip  an  óigpip  gan  j'aobcdil  caim 
eolap  nac  póipeap  ip  laocLdiii  cpoinn 
boionap  ópGuigce  ip  baocbdn  lí 
nac  cógcap  ón  bpógmup  50  caolcdipc  paoi.f 

*  óip  6éana6  ■Riptaeapt»  an  úinlip  corinTinic  ec  bo  Óéoticaoi  a  mbilbd 
t,  Góc  50  iJpasGÓ  a  &oicin  bige  (P,  M). 
t  ap  an  gcoipc  (P,  M). 


XXX,  1.  1  agaii,  P,  L.  1.  2  t)óice,  L,  m;  liiies  2  and  3  aie  inTerted  in  P' 
L  4  acpaiiin,  L,  m;  ap  56,  P  ;  ap  16,  L,  in.  xxxi,  L  3  peacr  corrected  to 
peapba  in  P.    L  4  puigil,  L.  xxxm,  L  1  caip,  P;  t)ap,  m  ;  aicip,  m- 

L  2  cioinapsan,  m.  xxxiv,  L   1  paobcaiU,  L.    L  3  bó  lonnap,  ]'. 

L  4  cóisceap,  P.     bpomup,  L,  m.     in  the  marginal  note  M  seems  to  have 
ccoipc,  P  ccoipe  or  ccoipc. 

iToughal,  Co.  Cork. 

-  Donnchadh  Ó  Maoláin,  father  of  Donihnall :  ef.  R.  iii  of  this  poeni. 
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XXX 

Tiiere  is  not  a  sword,  coach,  or  helmet. 
A  razor,  a  harp,  or  a  bangle, 
A  lockspring  or  timepiece  in  Florencc, 
liut  líorris  knows  how  to  provide  it. 

xxxr 
There  is  not  a  knocker  or  pot-hook 
2íor  a  caldron  unmended  in  EochaiU,^ 
Cracked  candlestick,  brazen  or  pewter, 
But  he  can  repair  in  an  instant. 

XXXII 

Having  now  made  a  lengthy  digression 
Far  away  from  the  point  I  commenced  with, 
I  return,  as  I  ought,  to  my  subject, 
To  finish  this  profitless  rubbish. 

xxxiir 
Past  the  futher-  who  got  Dorahnall  christcned 
It  is  needless  to  go  to  get  knowledge 
Of  fashions  in  neat  tiiread-sewn  sandals, 
Nor  past  Richard,'  if  tools  be  in  question.* 

XXXIV 
Prudent  and  straight  is  this  youth  of  tlie  tools, 
In  knowledge  not  puny,  proficient  of  hand; 
A  neat  apron  of  cowliide  of  fair  soothing  hue 
From  Autumn  tiU  Oetave  of  Easter  he  wears. 

*  For  Ri<.har.i  used  to  make  as  good  injplenients  as  ever  were  made  in  Bilbo,* 
provi.ied  that  he  got  enough  to  drink  (P,  M). 


3  Richard,  al.  Dick  Korris,  the  smith  o£  Drumcolliher,  Co.  Limeríck : 
et.   It.  XXII   of  this  poem. 

^  There  are  two  plaees  called  Biihoa  in  Ireland,  Bilboa  near  Cappaghmore  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sliabh  Eibhlinne  Mountains  in  the  east  of  Co.  Limerick,  and 
BilW  on  the  borders  of  Co.  Carlow  and  Queen's  County,  celebrated  for  its 
coliieries,  in  the  Cloghrenan  Hills,  ofiFshoois  of  tiie  Sliabh  Maiige  Mountains.  It 
n;;iy  be,  however,  that  the  manufacturing  city  of  Bilbao  in  Spai»  is  referred  to 
heie.  There  was  an  active  Irade  betweon  ii  ajid  I.inierick  at  the  bcginning  of  ihe 
seventeenth  centurj. 
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XX2V 


t)d  t^có^bait)  na  ceo|ianna  caobjidó  pinn 
le  póiomat)  bócuif  05  ppaoc  pdn  gcpaoib, 
6  bpÓ5puipinn  póbla  na  paopcldp  plím 
póspaimpe  05  Ooihnall  6  Tílaoldin  í* 

*  ec  paicim  cia  bampeap  t)e  í  (P,  M). 

bíob  a  piop  agat)  a  léujcoip  inpan  gcaicpéini  t)0  pin  t)iapniait) 
t)d  5péapai6e  pém  gup  ciompuig  uiplíp  a  cpíocaib  póciona 
éuige,  gióeab  níop  itiaoióeapa  uiplíp  ap  bic  t)'uipeapbaió  cp  mo 
gpéapaibe  péin  acc  50  mbío&  a  gníoni  gan  aon  locc  t)éanca  le 
liuipmncleacc  agup  lc  Idiihgliocap  -]c  [L]. 


XXXIII.— tti'ionnLoc  t)0  Tiiac  pm  peasa 

[Mss.  :  23  L  37,  p.  38,  is  the  only  Ms.  that  preserves  this  poem.  The 
section,  liowever,  in  which  the  poem  is  found  was  transciihed  by  John  Stack 
from  David  0  Bruadair's  autograph.  The  foUowing  remarks  prefixed  to  tlie 
poem  by  the  author  explain  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it : — "  The 
following  Lines  I  sent  in  Answer  to  a  Learned  Poet  by  Name  O'n  Canty  who  (as 
I  was  told)  did  endeavour  to  Ridicule  my  Compositiona  before  some  Gentlemen  at 
Corke,  who  pay'd  him  but  Small  thanks  for  his  pains  and  gave  him  less  Creditt." 
The  date  of  composition  is  not  given.  In  the  Ms.  it  occurs  between  anotber 
undated  poem,  Q  DiapTnaib  a  cliaTÍiaiTi  pa  comguip,  and  a  poem,  Seapc  na 
TXtat)  an  cpobaing  cuThpa,  composed  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1682.  The 
poem.s  in  this  section  which  can  be  duted  accurately  were  all,  with  one  exception, 
written  in  the  years  1680-2.  The  exception  is  the  elegy  on  Eamonn  mac  ;in 
Ridire  Q  Ciappaoi  caoinió  eamonn,  which  was  written  shortly  before  the 
6th  of  May,  1676.  The  present  poem  may  consequently  be  dated  approximatolv 
1681. 

The  name  of  David's  critic  is  written  O'n  Canty  in  the  title,  and  Ó  an  Cáince 
in  the  last  line  of  the  poem,  and  he  is  described  as  the  son  of  Fear-feasa  in  tlie 
first  line  of  the  poem.     Fear-feasa  0  Cáinte  or  On  Cáiiite — for  the  name  is  found 


TTl'ionnloc  bo  ihac  pip  peapa 
níop  cuit)  t)on  cdil  éigeapa 
ip  mé  gan  aóamc  an  pip 
a  labaipc  cle  'na  cigpin. 
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Let  the  districts  around  urge  their  prejudiced  elaiins, 
And  for  victorj  strive  "with  extravagant  hopes ; 
O'er  the  shoe-guilds  of  Fódla  of  f ree  graceful  plains 
To  Domhnall  ó  Maólain  the  palm  1  assign.* 

•  And  let  me  see  who  will  take  it  from  him  (P,  M). 

Rnow,  0  reader,  tliat  in  the  pa;an  which  Diarmaid  composed  for 
his  shoemaker  he  had  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  implements  of  the 
most  distant  lands;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  remarked  tbatmv 
shoemaker  wiis  wanting  in  any  implements,  for  his  work  was  alwajs 
faultlesslj  executed  with  clever  intflligeuce  andskill  of  hand,  etc.  (L). 
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8JM  It  in  both  way8  in  Mss. — was  a  celebrated  Munster  poet  Mho  flouríshed  iii  the 
fii  -t  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  took  part  iii  the  Conteiilion  of  the 
Bards.  He  died  about  1617.  Few  of  his  poems  have  vet  beeii  published.  Oii 
March  31st,  1601,  Aonghus  Ruadh  0  Dálaigh,  the  author  of  the  satire  on  the 
Tribes  of  Ireland,  enfeoffed  Fear-feasa  O'Cantj  of  the  towns  and  lands  of  Bally- 
oioone,  Co.  Cork  (vide  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Tribes  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
18-52,  p.  84).  Other  members  of  ihe  family,  also  poets,  were  Maolmhuiie  OCáinte, 
who  wrote  a  poem  for  Brian  O'Hara  of  Luighne,  Tadhg  0  Cáinte,who  wrotea  poeni 
on  his  own  son's  going  beyond  the  sea,  GioUa  losa  0  Cáinte,  author  of  an  elegy 
oii  Biocard  óg  0  Donnabháin,  a.d.  1694,  and  Eoghan  0  Cainte,  to  whom  are 
ascribed  an  elegy  on  Domhnall  Crón  0  SúiUeabháin,  a.d.  1670,  and  another  eleg^ 
(  n  Eoghan  Buadh  0  Súilleabháin,  a.d,  1687.  This  last  elegy,  however,  is  also 
ascribed  to  David  0  Bruadair.  Which  of  these  poets  is  here  refened  to  cannot 
iiow  be  determined,  but  it  appeara  unlikely  that  the  poet  of  1680-2  was  the  son  of 
the  fanious  Fear-feasa  who  died  about  1617. 

Metre — (1)  Rr.  i-v,  Oei5i6e  :  the  rules  of  whichhave  been  already  descríbed. 
(2)  Rr.  vi-vui,  ariipán  : — 

\j    e    \j    \j    á    ^    á    \j    ^    \j    \j    ú.J^ 


The  reproucheb  of  Fear  feasa's  son 

Win  him  no  repute  of  poesv ; 

I  did  nothiug  to  inliame  liis  ire, 
Yet  his  breast  is  full  of  evil  wonls. 
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II 

Oo  paoi  popcail  baó  cóip  ceilc 

iiiun  nOeapnainn  lornup  m'aiihneipc 
acc  na  puaó  oá  leancap  leij' 
Oon  Oeapcglan  ij»  t)ual  Oeigbpeip. 

111 
Ní  bpeip  aoipe  nd  oile 
acc  bpeip  uaiple  ip  lonihaine 

Oobeip  pporiiaó  bpdcpann  bpip 

ctícclann  UTÍial  an  oiOip. 

IV 

Mí  pealbairn  ceapo  nac  ceapo  oúin 
ním  aóancac  lOTticnúib 

níin  caip  pe  haon  gan  abai> 

bpaon  Ooni  baip  ní  buanalaó. 


Ní  cfíeioun  jup  ctíin  inipe 

5ea6  ceann  C15  an  caoiOepe 

bo  pcpiop  a  noeacGió  boni  óúiL 
pe  ppeacaib  a  pip  ip  a  pialpúm. 

VI 

5an  peip5  gan  pdc  bd  bcpdccab  oibe  bunpcionn 
ap  leip5  mo  Itíiihe  ap  cltíp  map  lon^ancap  luil 
ip  Oeipibe  an  ctíp  ooin  cdil  maf»  cuipim  1  n-úil 
eice  5an  tíipO  nac  betípppaó  O'j^ionnpaó  mo  clú. 

VJI 

Ip  cleice  oom  gntíp  nac  btíióceof»  ui^e  ap  bic  liom 
acc  a  bpeicpin  otí  bptígainn  pntíice  pilce  lona  com 
ní  eicioUaim  dpbo  05  bdppcain  innime  an  úipl) 
ip  ní  cpeipiOe  ctíc  Od  noedpnait)  lomapca  piom. 


II,  1.  2  muna.         m,  1.  2  lonihuine.         iv,  1.  2,  there  aie  only  six  sjliables 
in  tiiis   lii'.e.  V,   1.  4   le  is  deleted  aud  pe  substituted  iii  L.  vi,  1.   1 

ccpaccac.     1.  4  beappaft  GpionTiu.  vii,  1.  1  baiceap  uige.     1.  2  jMlbe. 

1.  3  inneihe. 
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II 

Silence  woulil  beseem  a  luigbtv  sage, 

Even  tliougli  my  weakness  I  forgot ; 

If  he  would  but  keep  the  law  of  seers, 
His  simple  eyé*  would  for  hira  profit  gain. 

III 

Profit  springiug  not  from  base  abuse, 

But  product  of  nobilitj  and  love  ; 

Such  the  test  that  leaming's  humble  «lan 
Apply  to  makers  of  prophetic-  ranns. 

IV 

The  art  that  I  profess  is  all  mine  own, 

For  I  am  not  full  of  fire  or  spite, 

Nor  am  I  unto  any  weakly  raeek, 

A  lasting  wound  ne'er  issues  from  my  hand. 

V 

I  don't  believe  he  ever  censured  me, 
Though  that  tide  of  talk  advances  strong, 

Ilndoing  all  the  hope  I  fondly  placed 
In  lines  inspired  by  wisdom's  secret  art. 

VI 

Tf  a  leamed  dispassionate  scribe  sliould  awkwardl v  treat  without  cause 
Of  the  traces  of  marvellous  lore  to  a  tablet  consigned  bv  ray  hand, 
Better  by  far  were  my  plight,  if  I  were  to  let  it  be  known 
Tliat  nobody  ever  would  clip  a  quill  from  my  pinions  of  fame. 

VII 

Tiie  trend  of  my  custom  is  never  to  cancel  a  web^  that  I  weave 
But  merely  to  see  if  I  find  a  fallen-out  thiead  in  its  niidst ; 
[  soar  not  to  heights  which  imperil  my  order's  poetic  repute, 
But  none  are  the  better  of  that,  if  they  try  to  impose  upon  me. 


1  Cf.  Matth.  vi.  22 :   Si  oculus  tuus  fuerit  simpkx,  totum  corpus  tuuin  lueidum 
erit. 

'*  Prophetic,  i.e.  poetic. 
'  A  wcIj  of  poetrv. 
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5eaó  peipgce  an  cedpt)  me  i  pdiéib  piopcaice  ppúié 

abeipim  ^up  pedpp  tíio  ódn  nd  pipim  ap  piub 

mo  óeilb  md  cd  nd  cdpluió  pigce  50  Dlúc 

ní  cpemim  gup  cdin  Ó  an  Cdince  mipe  ^an  cúip.* 

*  -|  niá  jnn  50  Tnaicóe  t)ia  t)6  é. 
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[Mss. :  E.I.A.  23  N  13,  p.  172  (N),  23  L  37,  p.  201  (L) ;  Muvnooth,  Murphv 
IV,  p.  183  (m);  Los  Angeles  Ms.,  p.  514  (A). 

The  titles  prefixed  to  tbis  poem  in  m,  N,  aiid  A  are  inaccurate  and  at  variance 
■with  the  poem  itself.  Jn  m  it  is  wrongly  stated  to  have  been  written  oa  tbe  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  1681  (Dáib!  ó  bnuabaiii  ccc.  op  báp  an  lapla 
baTipoc,  1681)  and  N  and  A  are  also  wroiig  in  saying  tbat  the  elegy  was  written 
on  ilobert  Barry,  who  died  in  1681  (Ddibi  6  bpuattaip  ccc.  aj^  báp  Riobaipt)- 
t)0  bappa6t>'éa5paTi  mbliaÓain,  1681),for  no  Earl  of  Barrymore  died  in  1681, 
U'id  the  poem  itself  shows  tliat  it  was  written  on  tbe  death  of  James  fitz  Ricluird 
Barry.  The  true  title  is  given  in  L,  which  says,  Oúibi  ó  bpuabaiTi  ccc.  ap 
bdp  on  buine  uapail  liiaic  .1.  Séamup  mac  Rirbeipt»  t)o  bappa  b'éag  a 
njopc  na  pseice  ra"  mbliaóain  t)'aoip  an  ciseapna,  1681,  i.e.,  David 
()  Bruadair  cecinit  011  tbe  death  of  the  good  nobleman,  James  fitz  Richard  Barry, 
who  died  at  Gort  na  Sceithe  in  tbe  year  of  the  Lord  1681.  Tliis  title  is  in 
harmony  with  the  poem,  which  deseribes  James  Barry  as  ua  itnc  an  bappaig,  i.e. 
tbe  great-grandson  of  the  chief  of  tbe  Barrys  (R.  xin),  and  gives  his  genealogv  as 
follows:  Séamup  t)o  bajipa  (Rr.  it,  xxix),  .1.  Séamup  mac  Ripcipt)  mic 
Seogain  na  peappac  nnc  Séamuip  .1.  biocuinr  Cille  na  mballac 
(R.  xxv),  i.e.  James  Barrj'  fitz  Richard  íitz  Jobn  na  searracL  (of  tbe  colts)  fitz 
James  Viscount  Buttevant.  James  fitz  Ricbard  Barryroe,  Lord  of  Ibawne  and 
Viscount  Biittevant  died  intb  April,  1581,  leuving  five  sons,  (1)  Richard,  (2)  David 


Ip  miciD  t>aiiipa  bann  00  bailo 
ip  cugnaiií  le  búicpeac  mo  capao 
6  cdiD  éi5pe  an  cé  na  gcablaó 
ap  an  leogan  cug  bpónac  bafipaig. 


VIII,  1.  1  a  páicaib  piopsaice.     1.  3  cápluió  pisce. 
1,  1.  1  bonn,  N  ;  leojjon,  L,  N  ;  aip  heo^au,  m. 
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VIII 

I  niay  be  but  a  spiiitless  artist  araid  swarms  of  industrious  seers, 

But  I  Gay  that  my  poem  is  better  than  any  I  look  for  from  them ; 

For  although  it  may  happen  perchance  that  my  warp  be  not  woveD 

quite  close, 

Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  Ó'n  Cháinte  would  consure  me  thus  without 

cause.* 

*  And  if  he  diil,  iiiay  God  forgive  him. 
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16S1  A.D. 

Viscount  Buttevant  and  father  of  David,  firet  Earl  of  Barrvmore,  (3)  Wíllianj  of 
Lislee,  (4)  Edmond,  and  (5)  John  of  Liscarroll,  who  died  Slst  January,  1627. 
John  of  Liscarroll,  here  called  SeaSan  na  reappac,  John  of  the  colts  (R.  xxv, 
and  cf.  Part  i,  p.  60,  R.  xx,  1.  1),  had  five  sons,  ■Williani,  Janies,  John  Og, 
Edmond,  Richard  ;  of  these  sons,  Williani,  the  eldest,  who  died  before  his  fafher, 
had  a  son  John  fitz  William  Barrv,  whose  elegv,  Ip  bocc  mo  beacG  » 
gcpeacaib  éa;^a,  composed  about  the  vears  1652-1657,  has  been  printed  in 
Part  I,  pp.  50-67.  According  to  an  Inquisition,  taken  iii  1657  at  the  King's  Old 
Castle  in  the  Countv  of  Cork,  Richard,  the  fifth  son  of  the  John  BaiTT  of  Liscai  roli 
who  died  iii  1627,  died  withont  issue  male  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  1641- 
1652  (cf.  Pait  I,  pp.  50,  51).  but  according  to  this  poem  he  had  bv  a  daughter  of 
MacCarthv  (R.  xxvi)  a  son,  James,  who  died  in  1681.  It  is  not  clear  how  these 
discrepant  statements  are  to  be  reconciled  or  explained  :  but  the  testimonj-  of  this 
elegy  is  everj-  whit  as  trustworthjr  as  that  of  the  Inquisitioii  of  1657. 

The  fu]l  text  of  the  poem  is  found  in  L  only.    N,  ni  and  A  omit  R.  xxx  and 
Rr.  XLiv-u  inclusive. 

Metre — (1)  Rr.  i-li,  CaoineoÓ  :  the  distinctive  final  rhyme  being  a  v>. 
(2)  R.  Lii,  ariipdn:     vjawué^éwíu    ú.] 


'Tis  time  at  length  for  me  to  foot  it  homewards, 
And  bring  assistance  to  my  friends  lamenting  ; 
For  tlie  poets  of  the  world  lie  sleeping, 
Since  the  lion's^  death  hath  saddened  Burraigh.' 

^  Séamus  de  Barra,  James  Barrv,  on  whom  this  elegy  is  written. 
-  Barrymore  and  Barryroe,  two  baronies,   the  tribal  lands  of  the  Barrys  in 
Co.  Cork. 

PAET  II  R 
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...■••'.--      .^I'0"5  l^eaini'a  t)ob  ann|'a  nii  leanl) 
^^,;,,*v      aji  Oeopuióeacc  cé  óoiiinuiseap  le  paoa 

Ojions  uapal  gan  cpuap  unn  ceaépoib 

t)jion5  j'on  015  ptí  póO  nac  annaiii. 

111 
t)]ion5  00  óuill  ó  paoicib  pnapca 
dipioiii  léip  a  n  éacc  pa  iigaipce 
bíc  nac  ptígann  ptíió  ntí  anial 
ag  cuji  a  pníoiii  1  |>unn  oon  ^al  po. 

JV 

bíc  gup  piabpap  puan  00  jlacaó 
O'aicle  an  caoib  jm  a  Ocaonn  00  caij'ciol 
púm  ó  O'jitígpat)  ctíc  an  c-aji  pm 
caoinpeat)  péin  Séaniup  00  bajij>a. 

V 

Caoi  j'in  ntíji  j'^aoileup  50  scaicpnm 
'  ij'  t)tí  bpiaoanin  nac  biaó  a  pacain 

caome  an  beanstím  ceanntíipo  ailcgil 
le  paib  púil  506  biu  boni  aicme. 


Óipne  t)tí  pcóllainn  mo  pcapca 

ip  Otí  nuaillinn  inap  puann  con  ulla 

cpé  6ul  pé  00  §i>ém  a  beacu 

Tieac  50  nguoip  ní  óligpeaó  aicpeap. 

VII 

a  mbliabna  ní  piabac  an  c-abaji 
puqjiaj'  Dtí  TTibuailmn  mo  bapa 
nó  raap  limtíib  btí  nstíipmn  speaj^a 
m'iaccac  níoj>  lapacca  an  cpeanuio. 

II,  1.  3  am,  m.    1.  4  núp  banaiii,  N,  111.  vi,  1.  1  ]>5oluni,  N,  m  ; 

r^oUuin,  L.    1.  4  t)il5pea6,  m.  vn,  1.  2  puaipip,  X,  m.    1.  4  a  cp.,  N, 

m,  L  ;  cpeanaó,  m  ;  cpeanaó,  N;  cpeanaiD,  L. 
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II 
Tribe  most  foaJly  loved  by  rae  since  cliildhood, 
Although  'mid  strangers  I  have  long  been  dwelling; 
Noble  tribe  that  spares  not  cattle  meanly ; 
Tribc  whose  vouths  beneath  the  sod  are  manv.' 

ux 
Tribu  which  hath  deserved  thut  iMdish&l  sages 
Should  recount  their  deeds  on  this  occasion, 
Though  neither  fool  nor  prophet  have  I  found  to 
Weave  the  greatness  of  tbeir  ranlc  and  valour. 

IV 

Desire  of  sleep  attacks  me  like  a  fever 
After  all  iny  journey  through  this  counti'j ; 
Yet  since  all  have  left  to  me  this  tiUage,- 
I  aloiie  must  weep  for  James  de  Barra. 

V 

Tears  like  tliese  I  never  thought  of  shedding  ; 
Their  cause  I  should  have,  if  I  could  have,  hindered  ; 
Weepiiig  for  the  6tately  fair-limbed  sapliiig, 
Hope  of  the  survivors  of  his  nation. 

VI 

If  I  were  to  breuk  my  heart  laraenting 

Or  roar  as  loud  as  wolves,  when  liowling  wildlv, 

At  the  siiiking  of  his  brilliaiit  life's  sun 

No  wise  and  prudent  person  would  reproach  me. 

VII 

1  have  had  this  year  no  briiidled'  reason, 
For  if  I  liave  to  beat  my  palms  in  sorrow, 
Or  iike  to  women  get  a  fit  of  shrieking, 
M.y  bitter  sobs  would  be  no  strange  occurrence. 


1  This  verse  lefers  to  the  untimelv  extincdon  of  several  lines  of  the  Ban y 
faniilj  ;  ef.  R.  xl,  infra. 

2  The  negligence  of  other  poetó  has  left  to  me  the  accomplishment  of  this  poetic 
.task. 

*  Noiidescript,  worthless,  trifling. 

R  2 
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VIII 

t)ual5up  t)0  éuaniaó  óin  aiépib 
nac  cpéi^im  geaó  cpéic  nio  óabaip 
beic  l)o  gndc  i  Itíiili  'p  i  labaipc 
le  cuain  píogóa  Cije  Tílolaise. 

IX 

t)'p65pat)ap  ceopanna  an  Óappainn 
ip  Cappaig  an  piaic  pan  cpliab  ap  05016 
Cnoc  Uáta  pan  cptícc  uim  Slaca 
5^05  t)0  clomn  an  cige  jup  ceapcoó. 

Cu5  conn  Clíoóna  cuim  Do  capcaib 
ip  CU5  conn  CéiGe  ^éim  cap  eapaib 
CU5  an  ópigro  pa  boill  5011  bleaccap 
cpomgtíip  piap  an  bpogail  ba  paba. 

XI 

Ip  ciactín  o'aoib  Liactíin  a  lea^ab 
ip  b'puapcloic  an  cuacail  nacjnaipionn 
t)on  cSeant>ún  noc  ancúmca  caipioL 
ip  t)0  Liop  Síce  an  laoic  ntíp  laipce. 

XII 

Cnoc  Rtíca  íb  btígna  pa  beanna 
ip  Oipipí  na  n-ocapluige  ^an  lanna 
acc  uéal  t^ogpain^  ó^  Opoiii  506  t)ain5in 
1  noeoió  an  gaoil  t)tí  ^cjiaoib  ba  neapa. 

VIII,  1.  4  cuaine,  N,  m  ;  cuain,  L.        ix,  1.  3  placa,  m.      x,  1.  3  bpaoit), 
L.  XI,  1.  2  cuaiciU,  N,  m.  xii,  L  1  bdijne,  m.     ].  3  uéal,  L;  uéil, 

N,  m.    L  4  a  Tieoig,  L;  a  nt^eoigh-,  N,  m. 

1  Cf.  Piirt  I,  liitroduttion,  p.  xvi. 

-  Vide  Parl  i,  p.  61,  note^,  und  p,  65,  note". 

2  Carrann  :  Rinn  Cbonain  ;  cf.  Part  1,  p.  65,  note^,  and  p.  65,  note'. 

*  The  Raven's  Rock,  seeminglj-  somewliere  on  ihe  coast  near  Einsale,  Co.  Cork, 

*  Knockraha,  a  viUiige  and  two  towiilands  iii  tlie  parish  of  Kilquane,  baruny  o£ 
JiaiTjrmore,  Co.  Cork. 

*  Slatu,  al.  Slaca  :  seeniinglj'  a  place-name  ;  uiiidentified. 

'  Teach  Molaige  :  Tinioloague  ;  cf.  J'art  i,  p.  61,  note  ^,  aiid  p.  65,  note'. 

*  Toiin  Chlíodhiui :   vide  Part  i,  p.  65,  note**. 
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VIII 

To  sing  tby  dirge  is  my  ancestral  dutv;' 
I  shan't  neglect,  although  my  aid  be  fee))le, 
To  be  in  word  and  act  for  ever  faithf ul 
To  tlie  royal  tribe  of  Teach  Molaige.' 

IX 

Carann's'  borders  are  proclainiing  loudlv, 
Carraig  an  Fhiaich*  and  the  opposing  mountain, 
Cnoc  llátlia'  and  the  tract  that  lies  round  Slata,' 
Tliat  a  scion  of  the  Teach'  hath  perislied. 

X 

Tonn  Chlíodhna*  beats  its  breast  against  the  bonlders, 
Louder  tlian  cascades  Tonn  Téide'  bellows. 
Milkless  is  the  Brighid'*'  with  all  its  members, — 
Loud  resounding  roar  of  menace»!  ruin. 

XI 

His  death  hath  brought  distress  upon  TJí  Liatháin," 
Upon  the  cold  and  lifeless  stone  of  Tuathal," 
On  Seandún  "  with  its  not  unshapelv  rampart 
And  on  Lios  Síthe"  of  the  valiant  liero. 

XII 

Cnoc  Eátha"  and  Uí  Eághna'*  with  its  suraraits 
And  Oirbhrighe"  lie  infirra  and  unprotected, 
A  veil  of  sorrow  overhangs  eacli  fortress 
For  ]iim  who  was  to  them  related  closelv. 

'  Tonn  Téide  is  liere  distinguishetl  froni  Tonn  Cblíodhna,  though  it  is  usually 
identified  with  it ;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  65,  note*. 

'0  The  river  Bride  :  there  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  C!o.  Cork ;  vide  Part  i, 
p.  73. 

1'  TJi  Liathíin  comprised  tlie  Laronies  of  Barrvmoreand  Kinnatiilloon,  Co.  Cork. 

•-  Cloch  an  Tu.ithail,  al.  CarrigtwohiU,  a  townlnnd  and  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barrvmore,  Co.  Cork. 

'3  Shandon  Castle,  Cork,  belonged  to  the  Karl  of  Barrymore. 

'*  Lios  Síthe:  somewhere  in  Barrvmore  or  Barrvroe,  Co.  Cork. 

'*  Knockraha :  vide  supra,  p.  244,  note'. 

1*  Ibawne  now  united  with  Barrvroe  to  form  one  barony,  lying  east  and  west  of 
€lonakilty,  Co.  Coik. 

^'  Oirbhrigbe,  al.  Oirerí:  Orrery  now  united  with  Kilmore  to  form  one  barony, 
near  Ciiarleville,  Co.  Cork. 
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AIIl 

Cu5  5leann  ina$oiíi  j<a  maijne  fanap 
D'innbiop  coipe  na  copaó  t)o  catcea6  ' 

pcabal  bpóin  6  16  bo  ceapoó 
cpé  puabac  ua  riiic  an  óappai^. 

XIV 

Ua  Idn  beoil  na  póo  an  can  pin 
bo  bí  an  8páinneac  Itín  oo  bagap 
ip  é  pdn  am  pin  call  i  bcpeapsml 
t)0  cuip  1  bppuimpín  Tomking  coca. 

XV 

Ip  é  bo  piapoó  cliup  ip  ceacpoinn 

óinpij  ip  5600015  ip  501015 

ip  é  mdp  píop  o  bpjMc  05  peanoib 

pu5  bdpp  pionnpa  o  bpon^coib  mopcoig. 

XVI 

peap  oppocca  o  moilig  soijib 
ap  noc  Dubpoó  'oiomOo  05  bponoib 
peap  pa  óaonnacc  b'aon  noc  Deocaió 
coji  pian  pip  Liacmuine  leoccpoig. 

XVI 1 

Ua  an  pip  péil  pon  cé  bd  nbeocoió 
oiópeocc  a  66051015  po  cailiiii 
an  c-éabau  úp  pe  cnuc  nap  cpeobaó 
CU5  mo  nuap  an  t)ua6  po  ap  m'oipe. 

XIII,  1.  1  CU5  5I.,  L;  CU5  omitted,  N,  ni ;  maiftne,  L;  maibne,  N,  m, 
XIV,  L  1  ua  l.  b.,  L;  ua  omitted,  lí,  m.  L  4  comcms,  ni  ;  coincins,  N  ; 
Tom  King,  L ;  caca,  N,  L  ;  cacaip,  m.  xv,  L  1  ceaópainn,  N.  L  4  niac-,. 
N,  m.  XVI,  1.  1  appaccac,  N,  m ;  maillcc,  m  ;  niaiUice,  N.  L  4  leat- 

cpoil),  N,  m. 


'  Glanmire,  a  town  in  the  parísh  of  Ratlicoonej',  in  tlie  barony  of  (Joik, 
Co.  Cork. 

*  Inbhear  Coise  na  Coriidh,  the  píisture-lands  ut  the  weir  noar  tho  mouth  uf  ihe 
river ;  perhaps  Curra,  in  the  baroiij-  of  Einalea,  Co.  Cork. 
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xiir 
Gleann  Maglinir'  and  its  jJnins  Mnnounced  the  tidings 
To  tlie  pnstiire-Waiiks  of  Cos  na  Coradh;- 
Day  donned  its  monrning  garments  to  the  niin 
Of  tlie  grandson  of  tiie  son  of  Barnicli' 

XIV 

With  praise  of  him  tlie  high\vays  once  resoundiíd, 
"When  the  Spaniard  proiidly  thrcatene<l  V.ittle; 
Then  it  was  that  ho  in  valour's  struggle 
Succeeded  in  defeating  TomUins  qiiickly.* 

XV 

By  entertaining  bands  of  clerks  an<l  soldiers, 
Strolling  jongleurs,  clowns,  and  vuliaht  heroes, 
If  true  be  what  is  fouml  in  ancient  authors, 
The  pulni  of  skill  he  gaine<l  in  poiuts  of  knighthooíl. 

xvr 
A  8tatcly  man  was  he  of  haughtv  eyebr'»w, 
Whom  raven  chieftíúns  ne'er  in  words  offended, 
A  kindly  man  to  all  was  he  who  never 
Departed  fiom  the  tracks  of  Liathmhain's^  hero. 

XVII 

Grandson  of  that  man*  who  once  did  forfeit' 
His  inlieritance,  his  lands,  and  castlc  ; 
His  noble  brow,  by  envy  never  furrowed, 
Hath  brought,  alas,  this  sorrow  to  my  notice. 


^  An  Bariaoh  :  the  Viscoimt  of  Biitfevaiu,  tlie  head  of  tht^  BaiTys. 

*  I  have  not  found  this  exploit  recorded  elsewhere. 

*  Liathmhain,  al.  Cloch  Liathmhaine  ;  Cloghleafin,  in  the  harony  of  Condons- 
and  Clangibbon,  near  Mitchelstown,  Co.  Cork. 

*  John  Barrvof  Liscanol,  Sean  na  Searraeh;  vide  infra,  p.  250,  R.  xxv.  S'-me 
account  of  him  has  been  given  in  Part  i,  pp.  50,  51,  and  liis  eulogy  was  sung  by 
David  Ó  Bruadiiir,  Part  i,  p.  60,  Rr.  xx-xxiii. 

'  Cf.  Part  I,  pp.  50,  51. 
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XVIII 

Sni  an  ní  00  coill  ino  ^eapa 
ip  t)o  pin  bpéag  t)on  péaD  Do  geallap 
nó  ní  puaigpinn  t)'uapal  peajipat) 
cpiac  CilLe  ÍDe  1  t)cíp  50  t^ca^at). 


XIX 

t)ci  n-abpaó  aon  gup  t)'aobpuil  5e«pailc 
ip  mó  anallpa  labpaib  mo  capca 
mo  pinnpeap  bíc  nac  óíob  bo  óeacaip 
bpons  niap  cdc  níop  ledga  t)oni  105^6. 

XX 

t)d  bpéacaiD  céillió  5011  leaccpom 
a  nbetípna  pa  nbedpnab  t)oni  aplac 
lap  pcpúoaó  cúipe  500  caipce 
uim  paipnéip  acd  mo  leacpcéal  gabca. 

lap  gcup  púm  1  5CLÚ1D  '^^an  capcap 
lap  p66  mo  bjiólann  i  peapcap 
1  nbiaió  506  compdin  pioin  t)dp  óeaLuig 
C15  t)oni  buoipeaó  puat)  na  paiLLe. 

XXII 

Cu5  Leip  cdpc  b'típDuig  mo  iiiai]i5 
ip  b'puagaip  ndp  uain  t)om  beic  baLb 
ctípc  caoipi5  Do  ppíoiiipuiL  bpeacan 
Do  pinn  otí  loingpib  coinnLe  caLaic. 

xviii,  1.  1  Óeapa,  L.         xix,  1.  1  ^up  oniitled,  >«,  m.  xxi,  1.   1   cclú&, 

N,  m  ;  cclúil),  L.     L  4  bpuaipe,  m. 


{ 


'  CenU  íde,  Killeedy,  in  barony  Glenquin,  Co.  Limerick,  formed  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  poet's  patron,  Sir  John  Fitz  Gerald  of  Claonghlais,  wliose  urrest  and 
conveyauce  for  tiial  to  England  in  the  preceding  vt-ar,  1680,  on  the  charge  of 
<;oiiiplicity  ín  the  spurious  Popish  Plot,  }iave  heen  coiiimented  on  already  by  David 
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IVIÍI 

'Tis  tbis  bath  put  an  end  to  all  my  diitiep, 
And  falsified  whatever  I  once  promised ; 
Or  else  I  should  iiot  weave  a  verse  for  nobles, 
Till  safe  and  sound  retunied  Ceall  íde's  chieftain.' 


If  anyone  should  say  my  líeritings  mostly 
Have  treated  of  the  gentle  blood  of  Gerald,' 
Although  from  tbem  my  fathers  did  not  issue, 
lío  vulgar  foIk'  iire  they  who  cured  my  wealcness. 


If  an  impartial  critic  would  examine 
My  acts  and  all  that  hath  been  done  to  tempt  me 
And  scan  tbe  truthful  cause  of  all  my  writings, 
My  excuse  were  sure  to  be  accepted. 

XXI 

While  lodging  in  a  comer,  poor  and  hungry, 
When  my  inmost  soul  had  tumed  to  dryne8s, 
And  all  my  comrades  had  from  me  departed, 
Unexpected  ruin  came  to  crush  me. 

XXII 

It  brought  death-tidings  to  enhance  my  sadness, 
And  tbunderc'd  that  it  was  no  time  for  silence, — 
Deatb-news  of  the  noblest  chief  of  Britain,* 
Wlio  for  his  fleets  erected  harbour  beacons. 

0  Biuadair,  supra,  p.  218.  Tbis  Etanza  shows  tliat  Sir  John  had  not  yet  been  set 
at  libeitv. 

-  Thougb  not  a  natural  follower  of  the  Fitz  Geralds,  most  of  his  poems  had 
bilheri.»  been  dedicated  to  members  of  tbat  familv ;  cf.  Part  i,  Introduction, 
p.  xvi. 

^  Members  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Barrjs  relieved  him  duríng  the  absence 
of  Sir  Johii  Fitz  Gerald  ;  cf.  supra,  p.  142. 

*  The  Barrj-s  were  of  Briiisb,  i.e.  Welsh  deseent;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  54,  note'. 
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XXIII 

THian  dppa  t)ob  dlujTiTi  t)eal5 

ip  bile  peang  ndp  cpannba  cealraip 

TnaoaoTT)  ndp  eapaonrac  niala 

an  cé  nap  óeonuTj^  t)OTTipa  ap  liieapa]'. 

xxtv 
Qn  cé  pdn  pcuiip  cu^  lúic  cum  aipcip 
ann  pan  cpín  ba6  Dípce  ppeaba 
ip  é  t)d  póip  ip  ceo  t)0  capap 
ní  t)d  buala  puap  ndji  Tnana&. 

XXV 

TTlac  Ripcedipt)  niio  Sedjain  na  penppac 
mic  Séamuip  cpénigil  50  ngaipce 
pu5  6n  laocpaib  t>'éiliiii  caipip 
caicpéim  bíocuinc  Óill  na  mballac. 

xxrr 
Ip  cpuag  pin  a  luaice  t)0  ceapcafe 
mac  na  Cdppcaije  cpdibcige  cailce 
ceann  peaóna  cai&bpeac  an  cpleacca 
t)dp  cóip  t)ún  Bogain  ^a  liialaipc. 

xxvri 
t)o  paoileap  50  línpeaó  pul  nbeacaió 
an  bún  pin  at)ubpaTnap  ceana 
t)íjn  t)éit)e  pe  t)éipceapc  mapa 
ip  Liop  CeapbuiU  ^an  eapuiiial  im  aice. 

XXIII,  1.  2  ceallcaip,  L,  N,  m.  x.w,  1.  1  Ripbeapt),  I,,  N,  m  ;  Sean, 

N,  m;  Seugan,  L  ;  peapac,  N,  m.   1.  4  biocuni,  N,  m.        xxvii,  1.  1  lifipeaó,. 
N,  m.     1.  4  eapuTTila  am  bapa,  N,  m. 


•  Seán  na  SeaiTach  (cf.  Part  i,  p.  60,  R.  xxii,  L  1),  Jolin  Barry  of  Ligcarrol, 
who  married  Ellen,  daugliter  of  Sir  Dermod  niac  Teige  Mhc  Carthj*  of  'Muskerry, 
and  died  31st  January,  1627. 

^  James  fitz  Richard  fitz  Thomis  fitz  Eilmond  Barry  Roe  8tic<  eeded  to  the  titles 
of  Visconnt  Buttevant  and  Lord  of  Barrymore  on  the  death  of  his  coiisin  James 
fitz  John  fitz  William  fitz  Thnnias  Barry,  who  died  witliout  issne,  20tli  Mnrch, 
1677. 
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XXId 

Charm  of  agwl  folk  hia  comely  person, 
Graceful  chieftain  of  unwrinliled  visage, 
Touth  whose  ejebrow  never  frí>wneil  conteiitit^us, 
Friend  who  used  to  give  me  all  I  fancied. 

XXIV 

Guidance  giving  strcngtli  on  expeditions, 
Drought  of  rivers  in  the  tinie  of  tempests, 
Dearest  love  of  mine  in  ull  his  natiou, 
Jíothing  ever  could  excite  his  anger. 

XXV 

Son  of  Richard,  son  of  Seán  na  Searrach,' 
Son  of  James'  the  fair,  the  brave  and  valiant, 
Who  carried  off  frora  lords  in  competinon 
The  viseount-dignitj  of  Ceall  na  mBallarh.' 

XXVI 

Qiiick,  alas,  hatli  becn  cut  off  the  soii  of 
The  pious  fair-skinned  daughter  of  Mac  Cárrthaigh,* 
A  famous  chieftain  of  the  race'  that  justly 
Claims  Dún  Eoghain's  fortress®  or  its  equal. 

XXTII 

I  thought  he  would  have  filled  without  contenfion 
That  fortress'  which  I  have  alreadv  nuntioued, 
With  Dúu  Déide*  by  the  southem  ocean 
And  Lios  CearbhaiU'  near  me,  ere  departing. 

'  Buttevant  is  ihe  Eiiglish  naine  of  Ceall  na  niBuUach,  a  town  in  the  baronj  ot 
Orrerr  and  Kilmore,  Co.  Cork. 

*  This  is  the  only  informatiun  I  have  about  the  name  of  the  motfaer  of  James- 
Barry. 

*  The  Barrvs,  in  whose  territorv  Dún  Eoghaiu  was  situitted. 

*  Dunowen,  in  the  baronv  of  Ibawne  and  Barrvroe,  Cork. 
'  Dunow  en :  see  preeeding  note. 

8  Dundeady  in  the  parish  of  Bathbarrv,  baronv  of  Ibawne  and  Barrvroer 
Co.  Cork. 

'  Liscarrol  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  Co.  Cork,  wa«  the  seat  of  thÍ» 
branch  of  the  Barrys;  cf.  supra,  p.  53,  note'. 
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XXVIII 

Tiát  an  cldip  ]'a  ptíip  niap  gabait) 

map  aon  ag  léigion  a  lacca 

baile  líiic  CnTna]i5ÚD  ó  gallaib 

po  cian  an  cpeing  ntíp  cuiiiini^  meabal. 

XXIX 

Súil  pe  Séamuf  péirii  níop  riiacrnarii 
t)ob  tíluinn  típpacca  a  peappa 
pialcnú  bab  cigeapnariiail  ap  paiéce 
an  peap  ba  péi&  D'péacaó  b'peapaib. 

XXX 

peap  5an  uaill  gan  puaic  ^an  peap^ 
peap  gan  iheans  5°"  cam  ^an  caipmipc 
peap  bob  tíióbpeac  sptíó  t»o  ceallaib 
an  peap  pa  ihéin  bo  péip  a  peacca. 

XXXI 

puaip  ón  btjiliorii  cúip  a  ptíca 
ip  ?;péicpe  t)on  pcéirii  pin  t)o  ppea^aip 
ciall  co6nai5  ip  cjiomóacc  clacca 
ip  laocltírii  t)tímaó  éat)tíil  <a>  aicpip. 

XXXII 

bíc  5up  copriiuil  a  paccuin  a  bplaiceap 
uc  ptípíop  níop  ppíoc  leip  aga 
t)0  bí  acpopp  aic  t)tí  paipe 
pntíice  a  céapma  l'"  jup  ^eappab. 

XX.MII 

TTIuna  mbiaó  póola  i  mbeobpuit)  galaip 
callcap  ceann  pa  clann  ap  leacaó 
beopuigce  05  póipne  a  peapann 
1  sCiappai^e  ní  biaó  mnaoi  t)tí  canoc. 


xxvui,  1.  3  TTiao*  III ;  Cúmap  gút),  L,  N,  m.  1.  4  ndp  pcpfocba  maéa, 
N,  m.  XXIX,  1.  4  t)'péaca&  pan  mbaile,  N,  ni.  xxx.  Tliis  rann  is  omitted 
in  N,  m,  A.  1.  4  pa  méin,  L.  xxxi,  ].  2  bon  pgapm  pin,  m.  xxxii,  1.  1 
bplaicip,  N,  m.    1.  2  níop  pip  leip,  N,  ni.  xxxiii,  1.  2  rall  cap  ceann, 

N,  m.     póipn-],  L  ;  póipne,  N,  ni. 

'  Rathclare  in  the  parísh  of  Buttevanf,  barony  of  Orreiy  and  Rilmore, 
Co.  Cork. 
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XXVIII 

Eáth  an  ('hláir'  with  all  its  wilJs  resfiubles 
One  who  sheddeth  tears  by  grief  distmcted  ; 
iNornian  Baile  mhic  Cúmarghúd'  is  lonelj* 
For  the  gracefol  one  who  planueil  no  falsenese. 

XXIX 

íío  wonder  people  looked  to  James  expectant, 
So  graceful,  comely,  beautiful,  and  stateljr; 
A  noble  nut  was  he,  on  lawns  most  lonllifcc, 
Most  afPable  and  kind  to  everjbodj. 

XXX 

A  man  devoid  of  hatred,  pride,  and  anger, 
Treaclierv,  deception,  and  conteiitioii, 
Celebrated  for  his  love  of  churclies, 
Who  caused  his  mind  to  harmonize  with  justice. 

XXXI 

His  flrst  endowments  came  from  thu  Creutor, 
Opulence  and  correspoiiding  beauty, 
Lordly  mind  and  graritv  of  visage, 
A  hero's  hand,  if  ueetl  there  be  to  8ay  it. 

XXXII 

Certain  though  he  be  of  reaching  heaven, 
'Tis  sail,  alas,  he  did  not  get  a  respite; 
But  Atrops'  weinl  incessautly  was  watching 
To  cut  hÍB  life's  thread  at  the  term  appuinted. 

XXXIII 

Were  Fódla*  not  in  thraldom  sickly  pining, 
Her  chiefs  cut  off  and  all  her  childien  scattered, 
Her  lands  by  hordes  of  foieignei*s  se<j^uestereil, 
In  Ciarrnighe'  he  would  not  be  waked  by  women. 

2  Unideutitíed ;  seeminglv  Comerford's  town.  At  an  eariv  date  the  Comerfordá 
seltled  in  Co.  W'ateríord. 

'  Accoruing  to  Grecian  mythology  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Alrops,  the  Three 
Fates,  presided  OTer  the  teinporal  destinies  uf  man. 

*  Fódla:  Ireland,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  45,  note\ 

*  The  inhalitaiits  of  the  present  tountj-  of  Kerrjr. 
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XXXIV 

Ní  biaó  Id  1  n-dpac  a])  eacaib 
a^  cpiall  cap  péil  pd  óéin  a  leapa 
ip  gan  Góc  piup  no  cúipioc  bealaig 
05  cabaipc  a  caoib  cuin  cípe  mapb. 

xxxv 
Tnuna  nibeaó  pí  an  geilcíoc  gapca 
X)o  púigpióe  an  C-Ó5  jan  ópt)  ^an  eappaipc 
1  n-úi|i  éi5in  ndp  ^éill  bd  gaipni 
niap  t)0  pd^baó  bpdcaip  a  acap. 

XXXVI 
Nó  50  t)cu5  t)dibió  an  cpdicióe  capa 
a  unncle  1  múpaib  an  iiianai$ 
ní  bab  bual  a  uoig  pon  bpail  pin 
ip  óipcliap  Sc.  ppóiiipiap  1  mbeaca. 

XXX  VII 

50  bí  Luacaip  puappliuc  apgac 
pionipa  pa  lúcac  op  pcapaó 
acdio  an  Oíp  pd  IÍ5  pan  inbaile 
1  5CÓ1P  gluaipce  le  pua^pa  an  01^511. 

XXWIII 

Onn  pan  mainipciii  mbeannuigce  mbpacaig 
map  a  bpasaó  caoineab  ip  coinnle  ap  lopab 
mop  a  bposoó  ceoLca  ip  cóipnig  glapa 
ip  binnsuióe  le  píoppuióeacc  a  leapa. 


'  The  river  Feale,  rising  on  tlie  borders  of  the  counlies  of  Coik  and  Limerick, 
flows  by  Abbeyfeale  and  Listowel  throiigh  the  north  of  Co.  Kerry  into  the 
Atlantic. 

-  The  Irish  word  may  denote  a  sister,  cousin,  or  other  female  relative. 

^  Xothing  is  known  of  the  circiunsiajices  of  tlie  deaths  of  the  uncles  of  Janies 
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XX  XIV 

Nor  would  he  now  ncross  the  Féil'  be  carried 
In  a  horse-bonie  coflSn  to  his  deiithbcd, 
With  none  t«  show  tlie  wav  except  his  sister,* 
Wliosc  love  bj-  sorrow  stricken  lifeless  liveth. 

XX. \v 
But  for  lier,  the  fair  whitt-ljreastetl  lady, 
He  had  been  Icft  without  a  ilass  or  vespers, 
Laid  in  soiue  strange  ground,  to  him  uot  s;ibjeft, 
As  oiice  was  lcft  the  brother^  of  his  father, 

XXXVI 

TiU  David,*  quick  aud  timeljr,  brought  his  uncle 
I{a(-k.  unto  the  ramparts  of  thu  Couveut  ;* 
To  tlig  his  grave  elsewliere  would  not  be  filting, 
While  live  the  holy  friars  of  Saint  Francis. 

XXXVII 

Altliough  Sliabh  Luachra,*  cold  and  wet  and  marshv, 
Was  beside  them,  when  thcir  strength  departed, 
Both  of  theiu  at  home  beneath  the  gravestone 
Lie  readj-  for  the  summons  of  the  Angel," 

XXX  VIII 

In  the  holy  Abbe\ ,  draped  with  banners, 
AVhere  he  was  received  with  lighted.  candles, 
Witli  requiem  and  chaut  of  grey-clad  clerics, 
Whose  sweet-toned  pravers  secure  him  bliss  etemal. 

Earrv,  except  that  "WiUiam  predet-eased  hia  father,  who  died  31st  Januarj,  1627. 
He  niav  be  the  person  referred  to  bere. 

*  Darid  fitz  James,  Viscount  Butterant,  who  died  1617,  was  uncle  to  William 
fitz  Joiin  (of  Liscarrol)  and  his  bruthers.  His  son  DaTÍd,  first  Earl  of  Barrjmore, 
1599-1642,  was  their  cousin.  It  u  not  rerj  clear  wbich  of  these  Duvids  is  referred 
to  here. 

^  Tlie  Franciscau  Convent  (or  Abbev)  of  Buttevaiit,  founded  by  David  Og  BarTy, 
second  Viscount  of  Buttevanl,  in  the  year  1290. 

'■  Liiachair  or  Sliabh  Luachra  :  Tide  supra,  p.  63,  note^. 

"  Cf .  1  Thess.  iv.  15 :  Quoniaui  ipae  Dominus  in  iussu,  et  iii  vooe  archangeli,  et 
in  luba  Dei,  descendet  de  coelo :  et  mortui  qui  in  Christo  sunt  resurgent  primL 
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XXXIX 

a  cpuaióleac  an  cuaTna'po  labaiji 
ip  innip  liompa  púc  gup  peapcaó 
cííip  ihópcuip  50  t)eoió  t)ot)  leacain 
na  hójpdip  ndp  bócdlca  ppacainn. 

XL 

Cúip  cannclairii  ip  bariipa  cpeaca 
an  pian  po  Le  liacaó  naó  anam 
ip  5an  acc  cúiseap  tjp  na  peaparii 
1  n-aoip  péinió  t)d  bppéiih  ap  niaicne. 


Ip  lonann  póp  nac  inóp  pa  n-eapbaió 
t)d  n-aoip  5pdó  nac  bea|<ca  1  mbpacaib 
cuio  t)0  cúió  gan  piu  na  paice 
t)d  nsaol  le  héipinn  1  nibeapcaib. 

xLir 
Ip  aice  leo  Digby  ip  puicminnpaca 
Seoinín  ip  Roibín  ip  Rathsan 
ind  céat)  ppón  t)oni  pópbpa  ap  mait)in 
bíc  5up  pinn  6  cpoióe  t)0  cneat)paó — 

XLIII 

TTlap  nac  béanaó  Deane  nd  Dickson 

Hodar  nd  Colepis  nd  Carter 

uim  506  pmúic  t)ob  úpcupca  aco 

ip  cpíD  an  t)cpeoip  a  gcló  bo  leanpaó. 


XL,  1.  2  liataib,  N,  m.  xli,  1.  2  bd  Ti-aoTi5pa&,  N,  m.     I.  3  bo  c(ji5, 

L,  N,  m.  xLii,  1.   1  Digvjr,  L  ;  Digby,  N,  m  ;  puicminn  paca,  N,  m  ; 

puiciminn  paca,  L.  1.  2  Eatlisan,  L  ;  paicinn,  N  ;  paicinn,  m.  1.  4  pín,  N  ; 
f'inn,  m  ;  pmn,  L.  xliii,  1.  1  Dean,  N,  m  ;  Deane,  L;  Diek8on,  m  ;  Dockson, 
N;  Da8kwill,  L.  1.  2  Hodar,  L,  N,  m;  ná  omittecl,  N,  m;  Colipis,  N,  m; 
Colepish  (or  Colcpish)  L  ;  Carter,  L  ;  capcap,  N,  m. 

'  Seán  na  Searrach :  John  Barry  of  LiscaiTol  had  five  sons  :  William,  Jame«, 
John  Óg,  Edmond,  and  Richard  (father  of  James  ou  whose  death  this  poem  was 
composed) ;  vide  Introduction  lo  this  poeni,  supra,  p.  240. 
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TXXTT 

Speak  and  tell  me,  0  thou  crael  tombstone, 

That  there  lieth  underneath  thee  huried 

A  cause  of  endless  glory  to  thv  visage, 

A  vouth  whose  charter  was  in  nought  deficient. 


Fraught  with  saddening  grief  and  falling  sicfcness 
Have  been  their  deaths,  before  their  locks  were  hoary  ; 
For  five*  alone  survived  of  all  their  nation, 
So  far  as  I  liave  heard,  tiU  age  for  battle. 

XLI 

Tn  such  a  loss  as  this  it  matters  little 

That  some*  among  their  friends,  not  void  of  banners, 

Died  without  as  much  as  e'en  a  fraction 

Of  love  for  Erin  in  their  public  conduct. 

XLII 

Digbv,'  Fuittoinnsata,  Seoinín,  Róibín 

And  Rathsan  anv  mom  to  them  are  dearer 

Than  a  hundred  noses  of  such  people 

As  I,  -whose  heart  would  grieve  for  them  profoundly — 

xLni 
In  a  way  that  neither  Colepis,  Carter, 
Hodder,  Deane,  nor  Dickson  would  lament  them, 
For  when  clouds  of  woe  would  come  upon  them, 
Faithfully  their  sorrows  I  would  foUow. 


-  For  instance,  David,  first  Earl  of  Banymore,  who  when  invited  to  join  his 
relatives  on  the  Catholic  side  in  1641,  replied,  '  I  will  first  take  an  offer  from  my 
brother  Dungarvan  to  be  Hangman  General  at  Kinsale,'  and  declared  that  he  was 
resolved  to  live  and  die  a  fsiithful  subject  to  the  Englisli  Crown. 

*  The  names  which  follow  are  those  of  Protestant  English  plaiiters.  Seoinín 
and  Bóibín  are  derived  from  the  common  English  names,  John  and  Robert. 
Carter,  Hodder,  Deane,  and  Dickson  are  found  in  Co.  Cork.  Colepis  is  the  same 
name  as  Colepovs,  a  Co.  Clare  name,  then  variouslv  spelt  Colepis,  Coalpis,  and 
Colepovs.  Bathsan  mav  be  a  mistake  for  Raphson,  a  name  found  in  Co.  Cork. 
I  cannot  identifv  the  name  Fuitminnsata ;  the  first  part  seems  to  represent  some 
name  Iíke  Whitman. 
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Ní  bOTTi  peiÓTti  a  bcaóall  ní  a]^  paibe 
léigit)  a  nspéice  map  rheapait) 
a  píolcup  pút)  bunpcionn  gup  eapnarh 
5ibé  t)á  bpo$na  beo  50  pabait). 


XLV 

Im  caobpa  ní  méan  liom  a  mbappa 
ip  ní  péat)painn  t)d  nt)éininn  capall 
an  uaip  naó  pínim  bíol  ip  peappa 
t)uaineo5  ní  pcuanót)  le  What's  this. 


Mí  bual  t)om  cluanaipeacc  cacaip 
nd  lappaib  acc  biaó  bo  cabaipc 
ap  an  n^éis  peo  1  ^cpé  nac  claipeann 
pillpeat)  ip  5Ui6peat)  ap  a  anam. 


XIVII 

]p  é  1  t)Cionól  t)'aicneo5a6  m'ainm 
ip  6'éipcpeaó  ^an  ppécep  mo  cean^a 
ip  é  piom  nac  t)tinpa6  a  6ealb 
6d  ma6  iaplai6e  a  mbiab  bíob  papaip. 


(íilim  ap  gpdpaib  an  acap 

cpí  na  bpéicip  cpéaccai^  cneapca 

ip  cpíb  an  cine  CU5  pinne  na  n-appcal 

mfsníoma  an  caoinlaoic  ndp  Leana. 


XLiv,  Ranns  xLiv-n  inclusive  are  omitted  in  N,  m,  A,  but  are  found  in  L. 
xLv,  1.  1  mbappa,  L.  xlvi,  1,  4  ap  an  anani,  L.  xlvii,  L   1 

Daicneos.    L  2  p=cep,  L. 


1  Richard,  second  Eiirl  of  Barijmore,  vide  supra,  p.  142. 
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I  can  liave  nothing  more  to  do  with  them  now  ; 
They  left  their  wealth  according  to  their  judgment; 
Such  inconsistent  sowing  biingeth  ruin 
So  let  him  who*  now  enjovs  it  prosper. 


For  myself  I  grudge  them  not  their  riches, 

Xor  could  I,  even  if  I  would,  make  horses ; 

But,  when  I  am  not  able  to  requite  them, 

A  lay  will  be  but  nought  compared  to  '  "Wliat's  this?'- 


To  fulsome  praising  I  am  not  accustomed, 

ísor  have  I  e'er  sought  auglit  but  food-dispensing' 

From  this  scion,  deaf  in  clay  reclining  ; 

So  for  his  soul  I  now  resume  iuy  pravers. 


'Twas  he  wonld  recognize  my  name  at  meetings 
And  listen  to  my  speech  without  displeasure ; 
'Twas  he  would  never  set  his  face  against  me, 
Though  they  were  earls  who  happened  to  be  present. 


I  pray*  the  gracious  Father  grant  forgiveness 
Through  his  Word,  the  innocent  and  wounded, 
And  through  that  Fire,  that  lightened  the  Apostles, 
Of  every  wrong  deed  of  the  gentle  hero. 


-  To  be  able  to  stauiiner  a  few  coramon  English  phrases  like  '  What's  this  ? ' 
will  be  a  surer  passport  to  success  than  abiliij*  to  conipose  poems  in  Iiish. 

^  To  be  received  as  a  welcome  guest  wheiever  he  called  was  the  onljr  reward 
our  poet  looked  for. 

*  An  Invocation  of  the  Blessed  Triniiv,  Father,  Son  (Word),  and  Holy  Ghost 
(Fire,  cf.  Act.  ii.  3). 
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TTld  ctí  piaca  aj  t>ia  na  beaca 

ap  an  cé  peo  i  n-éipic  peacaó 

Tnap  óíoluigeacc  6m  cnaoicpoióe  50  ngaba 

cpú  na  mball  cug  ball  50  nbeapcaib. 


Ip  poibne  na  maigúine  maice 
bo  bí  05  péacam  t»éap  a  balca 
t)íccioU  506  naoiTíigil  t)típ  gpeaOab 
ap  pon  péiliiiic  t)é  bo  capcain. 

LI 

amipip  píop  1  gclí  00  caigil 

a  upnaic  ip  a  UThlacc  gan  baipeal 

a  óéipc  t)0  cléip  ip  t>o  lagaib 

50  t^cagapaiD  call  cap  ceann  mo  capat>.     Anien. 


t)oni  capait)  gan  péipe  1  péibbpog  píog  na  nt)úl 

50  Ocagapait)  cpéacca  an  péilTíiic  aoibinn  úp 

a  capcanacc  péin  a  béipc  j'a  bíogpap  púin 

ip  caipce  na  naorii  nac  léigceap  coióce  aTnúg.     pmic. 


xLix,  1.  3  ónaoi6paoi&e,  L.  l,  I.  3  bicciol,  I-. 


i 
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And  if  it  be  that  God  have  debts  against  him 

On  account  of  sins  in  lif  e  committed, 

May  He  from  my  sad  heart  take  as  payment 

The  blood  of  limbs  that  gave  the  blind  man*  vision ; 


And  the  patience  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

As  she  stood  and  watched  her  líurseling's  tears  fall ; 

And  the  zeal  of  everv  fair  saint  martyred 

For  having  loved.  God's  noble  Son  devoutly  ; 

XI 

His'  sterling  faith,  confinned  within  his  bosom, 
His  prayers  and  his  humility  unfaiHng, 
His  constant  charity  to  clerks  and  weaklings, 
May  thev'  offer  in  my  comrade's  favour.         Amen. 

tn 
For  my  loyal  comrade  in  the  fair  fort  of  creatiou's  King 
Mav  they  ofEer  up  the  wounds  of  God's  8erenely  noble  Son, 
His  love  of  God  and  of  his  neighbour,  alms  and  soul-felt  pietv, 
And  the  merits  of  the  saints,  which  never  have  been  known  to 
fail.     Finit. 


^  The  blood  of  Christ  crucified,  which  restored  the  siiiht  of  the  centurion  who 
pierced  His  sidc  ;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  "24,  note  ^ 
-  T he  faith  of  James  Barry. 
^  The  saints  mentioned  in  the  preceding  stanza. 
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xxxY.— a  pm  aiéeaMca  léaxa 

[Ms. :  R.I.A.  23  C  26,  p.  51  (C).  In  C,  the  only  Ms.,  the  poem  is  intioduced 
with  the  following  remark,  Liciji  an  pip  céabna  cum  Tnáigift)]]!  bíoplains 
laji  f  éanab  an  cpeit)irii  cacoilice  hó  map  ndp  paoilea6,  i.e.  A  letter  of  the 
same  person  to  Master  Verling  after  his  nnexpected  denial  of  the  Catholic  failh. 
The  poem  wliich  iramediatelj'  precedes  is  David  (3  Bruadair's  elegy  on  Donncliadh 
Mac  Cáirthaigh,  Lord  Muskerry,  1665  a.d.,  already  printed  in  Part  i,  pp,  118- 
121.  The  title  '  Master '  identifies  the  pervert  with  Richard  Verling,  about  whom 
theEev.  Bartholomew  O'XeefiFe,  d.j).,  Youghal,  has  kindly  given  me  the  foUowin^' 
information  : — Richard  Verling,  younger  son  of  John  Verling,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Cork  circa  1659  ;  educated  by  his  father  at  Lisniore,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1677,  when  eighteen  years  old,  and  graduated 
there  as  A.B.  and  A.M.     Richard  Verling  was  coUated  hy  Dr.  Jones  (Protestant) 


I 
a  piyi  aiceanca  léa;ca  an  cpéaba  ceangail  pe  Cpíopc 
'p  t)0  ceat)ui$  a  gcéapaé  i  ngéapbpiiit)  peannaiOe  cpít) 
labaip  peat)  céill  ip  péac  nac  mallnisce  an  sníoih 
aji  pealat)  t)o  péip  an  cléib  cuil  placap  Oo  óíoL 

II 

ainic  nac  éiceac  O'éip  ap  geallaip  oon  pí 
pan  mbaipce  lonap  aoTh  X)o  léigean  pcapca  pe  pcíop 
^an  abup  jan  éat)  a  péanab  ap  aicpip  a  bíoób 
'p  gan  ainbpiop  péin  btí  nt)éinea6  caipbe  6íb. 

iri 

Cile  bom  a  cuip^m  Oo  pín  ptín  lia 
cuihacca  cum  cuibpigce  an  cU  ctí  piap 
ap  lonamup  an  cpuinne  cuil  ip  pípsetípp  biap 
nac  Dume  cup  gan  inicmn  bo  bíol  típ  nt)ia. 


III,  1.  3  pípseap,  C. 

1  The  Catholic  Church.  ■  From  spiritual  ruin.  ^  Heretics. 

*  Cf.  Luc.  xix.  42 :   Quia  si  cognovisses  et  tu,  et  quidem  in  hac  die  tua,  quaB  ad 
Cem  tibi,  nunc  autem  abscondita  siint  ab  oculis  tuis. 
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XXXV.— 0  THOIJ  WHO  ONCE  XNEWEST  THE  LAW 

to  Castietownroche,  "Wallscourt,  and  Bridgetown  in  1686,  and  to  Eilcummer  and 
Monanninnv  in  November,  1693,  at  all  which  places  he  continued  to  appear  in  the 
Protestant  Visitaiion  Books  from  1693  to  1724.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
Catholic  priest,  Xicholas  Verling,  who  is  firsl  mentioned  as  living  ut  Cloyne 
under  the  patronage  of  Ladv  Honor  Fitz  Gerald,  and  who  died  as  parish  priest  of 
Carrígaline  in  1697. 

Metre :  (1)  Rr.  i,  ii,  Qitipdn  :(\j)     awuéuéuQui-'í 

(2)  R.  in,  ariipáTi  :      (u)    i     u    u    w    i     u    i     w    í     ú    ia.]. 


0  thoii  who  once  knewest  the  law  of  the  flock^  that  cleaved  closelj" 

to  Ohrist, 
And  who  therefore  have  let  themselves  be  by  the  cruellest  8lavery 

oppressed, 
Reflect  in  thy  mind  on  thy8elf  and  observe  how  accursed  the  deed 
To  yield  to  the  heart's  base  desires  and  sell  heaven  for  a  short  spell 
'  of  life. 

n 

Beware  lest  a  lie  there  should  be,  after  all  thou  didst  vow  to  the 

King, 
In  that  baptism,  in  which  He  agreed  to  preserve  thee  apart  from 

distress,'* 
If  thou  without  reason  or  doubt  imitatest  the  deeds  of  His  foes* 
Without  having  e'en  the  excuse  of  not  Unowing  what  is  for  thy 

weal.* 

iir 

0  Lord,  who  didst  once  on  a  time  lie  confined  'neath  the  stone  of  the 

tomb, 
Give  increase  of  power  to  me  to  restrain  this  perverse  sinful  breast ;' 
For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  wicked  world  which  shall  last  but  a  very 

short  time 
How  wretched  and  brainless  would  be  the  man  who  would  ttarter 

our  God. 


^  These  words  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  poet  himself  as  well  as  t 
the  pervert  Verling. 


I 
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XXXVI.— seaRc  ng  suat> 

16"  Maii  1682 

[Mss.— Maynooth,  Muiphy  ii,  p.  235  (m) ;  R.I.A.,  23  G  24,  p.  157  (G), 
23  L  37,  p.  39  (L),  23  M  28  written  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  (M)  ;  a  Ms.  hy  Piaras 
Móinséal  copied  from  M  (P)  ;  Eritish  Museum,  Add,  29614  (A). 

Titles: — t)dibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  t)o  SeacTiún  -|  t)0  Seon  Céicinn  a 
peiTheap  píg  Copmac  1682  (m) ;  CTieil)im  supab  é  t)áibi  ó  bpuabaip 
abubaipc  an  buainri  t)o  Seacpún  -\  t»o  cSetígan  Céicinn,  ccc.  pan 
mbliabain  1682  (G).  There  is  no  title  in  L,  M,  P,  and  t.he  accompanying 
English  letter  which  precedes  the  poem  in  G,  M  and  P  follows  it  in  L. 

L  was  transcribed  from  the  poet's  autograph,  hy  John  Stack  in  1706,  who 
complains  that  the  original  Ms.  was  soiled  and  obscure  in  certain  places.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  imperfect  state  of  L's  original  that  explains  how  M  has  preserved  hetter 
readings  in  several  passages.  G  and  m  foUow  L.  A  seems  to  give  the  same 
readings  as  M  and  P,  judged  by  the  brief  extracts  from  that  Ms.  given  in 
0'Grady's  Catalogue  of  Irish  Mss,  in  the  British  Museum,  no.  46.  The  order  of 
ranns  ix  and  x  has  heen  inverted  in  m,  which  Ms.  also  omits  the  second  and  the 
fourlh  line  of  rann  xl.  Eann  lii,  entitled  '  The  Supersciiption,  &c.,'  found  in 
A,  M,  P,  is  wanting  in  G,  L,  m.  There  are  a  few  notes  in  Latin,  Irish,  and 
English  on  diíferent  lines  in  some  Mss.,  viz.,  on  Rr.  xxxi,  xxxiii  (M,  P), 
R.  xLvi  (L),  R.  xLix  (A,  M,  P). 

I 
Seapc  na  puaó  an  cpobams  cuTÍipa 

t)o  cpaoib  gealsall  Innpe  ptíil 
nac  CU5  cúl  pe  béim  a  bíobbab 

5Ó1U  a  nslún  gup  t)íolaó  btíib. 

ir 

Seaépún  Céicinn  cnú  t)on  Ttiojal 

maoiópib  inipe  ap  ctíc  a  cóit) 
CU5  a  popap  bleacc  a  t)ianipaib 

polap  ceapc  a  piagail  póit). 

III 
t)'poillpig  onóip  apt)plac  éipeann 

]ul  a  bppéaifi  pa  ngéaga  gaoil 
CU5  anall  t)tí  mblab  ap  bpat)a6 

ap  nac  gann  pe  cabgal  claoin. 

II,  l.  3  popap,  G,  L,  m;  FopaPj  M,  P.  iii,  1.  2  bppéam,  G,  L,  m; 

bppéam,  M,  P.   1.  4  cabSall,  G,  L,  m;  cabgal,  M,  P 
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XXXVI.— LOVE  OF  SAGES 
16th  May,  1682 

The  poem  -«-as  written  in  pi-aise  of  Geoffrev  Eeating,  d.d.  (1569-1644),  the 
learned  historian  of  Ireland,  and  of  John  Xeating,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 
The  occasion  of  the  poem  was  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  several  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  Munster  who  were  charged  with  complicitv  in  the  pretended  Popish  Plot  before 
Justice  Eeating  at  the  Spring  Assizes  ia  Limerick,  April,  1682.  For  further 
information  concerning  this  plot  and  trial  see  Poem  xxx  on  the  eirrest  of  Sir  John 
FitzGerald  of  Claonghlais,  Bart.  (supra,  p.  218),  the  Eriglish  letter  of  David 
0  Bruadair  to  Justice  Xeating  which  foUows  this  poem  (infra,  p.  286),  and  the 
Introduction  to  this  volume. 

Metre  : — (1)  Rr.  i-xl,  Séat)pa6  (al.  SéaDnaÓ)  Tnóji,  of  whichthe  scheme  is 

(2)  Qriipán  varjing  as  follows: — 


ú     f     ó.J 


(a)  R.  xLi                  (v) 

a  ^ 

O 

\j 

o 

\j 

ú 

é 

\j 

Er.  XLii,  xLiii    {J) 

á   é 

u 

á 

é 

u 

d 

é 

\j 

(e)  Rr.  XLiv-L          (■o) 

1    \j 

\j 

ú 

t 

ú 

f 

é 

\j 

(d)   E.  LI                            (v) 

u  í 

6 

w 

6 

w 

é 

\j 

1. 

(e)  E.  LU                  (J) 

1     u 

u 

a 

w 

u 

a 

\j 

u 

Love  of  sages  is  the  fragi-ant  cluster 

Of  tliis  brancli  of  Inis  Fáil's  fair  Galls, 

Who  never  turned  their  backs  on  strolíes  of  foemen, 
But  forced  them  to  pay  homage  on  their  knees. 

II 
One  nut  of  that  bunch  is  Geoffrey  Xeating,' 

Whose  code^  above  all  otbers  1  extol, 
That  brought  her  real  story  fortb  from  darkness, 

Kule  to  show  the  road  with  li£;ht  correct. 


The  honour  be  revealed  of  Erin's  princes, 

The  knowledge  of  their  stems  and  families, 

Restoring  to  their  famo  wbat  had  been  pilfered, 

íío  trifling  task  'gainst  lying  mouthers'  vaunts. 

'  6eoffrey  Eeating  (1569-1644),  the  distinguished  Irish  bistorian,  theologian, 
and  poet. 

^  His  Historj  of  Ireland,  Forus  Feasa  ar  Éirinn,  written  1629-1632. 
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T<líop  ptíg  poipcéal  pallpa  puaciiicp 
05  ugtjop  caiTi  ap  cpíc  Néill 

t)d  bpuaip  gan  cup  cúl  a\\  paobap 
pún  nac  t)ub  pe  paoSal  péin. 

V 

Capla  bpeiceani  poipcil  pípceapc 
t>on  póip  lonnpaic  pe  ntíp  cim 

le  línn  pluic  na  bpiaban  bpallpa 
tj'pialgab  luic  an  lannpa  óinn. 


5éap  cian  bpoit)  típ  n-uapal  n-oipóeapc 
níop  ppíc  1  ^ctjipc  cóip  a  peic 

peap  a  paopca  acc  Seon  bon  cpaoibpi 
laocóa  50  t)cpeon  5001^1  1  ngleic. 

VII 

Ctíinig  t)Uibnéal  éicig  uacTÍiap 
oipceap  t)a  500  opt)  a  ham 

t)o  líon  mópón  bponn  t)o  bpéi^lic 
t)'ponn  típ  jcpóTTitíl  t)'éibilc  ann. 


C15  t)on  néal  po  bamna  t)iombtíi5 
t)eacaip  píoifi  a  puj  p6  Itíp 

copann  oU  t)o  cpoic  na  cpíoca 

pbo  poic  gup  coll  cpíoca  a  Itín. 


IV,  1.  1  paiépséal,  m.  v,  1.  2  Tián  plím,  G,  L,  m.    1.  3  bpiaguin,  G, 

L,  m.     1.  4  b'pialguib,  G,  L,  m  ;  &íti,  M,  P.         vi,  1.  1  na,  G,  L,  m  ;  áp,  M 
P.    L  4  a  rcpeon,  G,  L,  m.  vii,  L  2  ní  ceap  t)a,  G,  L,  m ;  oipceap 

t)a  M,  P.   1.  3  bponn  bpéislió,  G,  L,  m  ;  ccpo6rTiál,  M,  P.      vm,  L  3  ópit. 
G,  L,  m.     1.  4  pic,  G,  L,  m. 

•  Vide  Part  i,  p.  57,  n.» ;  and  p.  198,  n.^. 
-  The  familj'  of  Xeating. 

:*  The  pretended  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland,  1679-1682. 
Jolm  Eeating,  second  son  of  Edmond  Eeating  of  Nariaghmore,  Co.  Kildare, 
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He  foimd  no  odious  trutbless  tales  in  any 

Crooked  writer  on  the  land  of  ís^iall,^ 
Bnt  he  left  them  with  their  edges  blunted, 

Purpose  prized  by  ages  blessed  therebv. 


From  this  brave  and  pure  tribe,-  at  the  time  of 
The  Plot^  of  perjured  witnesses,  there  came 

A  strong  and  upri^ht  judge,  *  vrho  nobly  -vrarded 
OfE  from  us  the  lanee's  wounding  thrusts. 

TI 

Though  long  our  brilliant  nobles'  bondage  lasted, 
There  was  not  found  at  court,  'tis  just  to  say, 

One  but  John  of  that  fair  clan  to  free  them, 
Hero  fuU  of  prudence  in  the  fight. 

nr 
There  came  a  frightf ul  f og  both  dark  and  loathsome 

At  a  time  replete  with  grief  for  all, 
Filling  manv  hearts  with  lying  charges,* 

Fain  to  see  our  chieftains  perish  thus. 

Vlll 

From  that  fog  there  came  a  cause  of  sorrow, 

Hard  it  were  to  tell  all  it  laid  low, 
Like  a  mighty  nation-shaking  thunder, 

It  progressed  till  many  had  been  piereed. 

by  his  second  wife  Eliinor,  daughter  of  John  Eustace  of  Harristown,  and  sister  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  Knight.  He  was  a  Protestant  in 
rdigion  and  an  Ormondite  in  politics.  After  a  distinguished  career  at  the  Bar  he 
vp-as  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  "ióth  April,  1679.  He  was 
continued  in  that  position  by  James  II,  but  afterwards  carried  on  eorrespondence 
with  the  Williamites.  On  the  success  of  the  latter  he  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
i)Ut  the  charge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pressed.  He  died  in  October,  1691, 
and  was  buried  probablv  in  Palmerston  Church,  near  Dublin,  where  his  father, 
mother,  and  wife  were  buried :  see  the  Joumal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and 
.\rch3eological  Societv,   1901,  pp.  141-145. 

*  Suggesting  faise  accusations  to  the  minds  of  the  infonnera. 
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Méal  p6  ap  aplaig  inncleacc  t)iabail 
ap  Dpoin5  TTieipleac  t)'póbap  peall 

beapc  ndp  ppíoc  le  pua6  c  pariiail 
cpua§  a  bpíoj  bo  ballaib  ceall. 


Níop  ap  6n  ngldirii  caoipeac  cuaiée 
cpoca  cpaoip  t)0cuai&  pe  liolc 

le  capc  cpú  na  paopclann  péabac 

aonpann  cltí  na  mbpéagac  mbocc. 


Cionnpcnaib  aiéig  Innpe  puinió 

b'opgam  506  cjieoin  cuiUeap  clú 

pleab  pa  pogap  p6p  im  goipe 
bo  n6p  ifiogaó  liloige  Cpú. 

XII 

Cumait)  an  cuan  colac  clai.  ipin 
coipce  cpoma  ba  cuap  bdip 

ap  an  bpémn  ba  glome  1  nsníoriiaib 
céim  pd  goipe  b'iobnaib  pdip. 


aic  an  béip  bo  hinnleaó  opca 

aip6pí  an  puinn  ina  agaió  péin 

niap  beipc  polaij  ap  an  bpiongail 
ceipc  an  colaig  loblaib  péip. 

IX,  1.  3  pptc,  G,  L,  m.     1.  4  bpíg,  G,  L,  m.        x,  1.  2  le  holc,  M,  P. 
XI,  1.  1  acaicc,  M,  P,  G.   1.  2  b'apsuin  G,  L,  m.        xui,  1.  2  aipbpfg,  M,  P. 
4  ceipc  G,  m;  cpeic,  L;  cpeic  M,  P. 

^  Western  Isle,  Inis  Puinidli,  the  Isle  of  the  West,  or  Críoch  na 
bhFuineadhach,  tbe  country  of  the  Westerns  an  ancient  nanie  of  Ireland  :  viiU' 
Keating,  History,  vol.  i,  p.  98. 
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IX 

A  fog,  wherein  a  devil's  mind  excited 

A  crowd  of  villains  to  attempt  to  forge 
Treason,  such  as  sage  hath  never  read  of, 

Sad  their  sway  o'er  members  of  the  Church. 


No  landed  chief  escaped  the  yelling  slanders 
Of  hungry  wretches,  given  up  to  crime, 

Thirst  for  blood  of  wealthy  freebom  nobles, 
Starving  liars'  only  share  of  fame. 


Then  began  the  Westem  Island's^  rabble 
To  ruin  everv  fame-deserving  knight ; 

Near  me  still  resound  their  noÍ6y  revels, 
Loud  as  those  of  helots  in  Magh  Crú.- 


That  perverse  polluted  crew  invented 

Base  atrocious  crimes  portending  death 

Against  brave  men,  whose  everv  deed  was  blameless, 
Such  the  course  that  fruitless  pangs'  conceived. 


Strange  the  piercing  point  prepared  against  them, 
The  countrv's  monarch  to  himself  opposed, 

As  a  cloak  to  hide  from  sight  their  treason, 
A  tortuous  and  J ewlike  viUain's  trick. 


b 


-  Magh  Crn,  al.  Magh  Cró,  a  plain  in  Connacht  around  Loch  Con.  Bniiden 
mic  Dareo  -was  situated  in  it.  Cf.  i  'scionn  cpt  mbliaóan  D'éif  coca  l)0 
caboiTic  t)o  Ctocal  t)o  bpticc  loé  Con  pa  ctp,  agur  nids  Cp6  ainm  an 
ihaise  cap  a  l)cáini5,  Eeating,  Historv,  vol.  i,  p.  162.  For  other  reference» 
vide  Father  Edmund  Hogan's  Onomasticon  Goedelictim. 

'  The  abortÍTe  efforts  of  the  perjured  informei-s. 
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t)d  n-agpaó  aon  a  pmca  ap  oile 
olc  an  péalla  yiU5  an  uain 

50  paib  t)on  [líg  pá  pé  éiplis 
baó  é  bíoL  an  éilniig  puaip. 


510Ó  lat)  péin  50  bpiacaib  cpoma 
t)0  cuill  ón  peacc  beapnaó  ball 

'oá  t)ci5eaó  t)íob  uapal  b'opgain 
buapaó  le  bíon  t)'popbaip  ann. 

XVI 

Cúip  an  píog  t)o  cioppba  a  caicniab 
clann  na  mallacc  in6it)e  a  n-uaill 

SOipit)  pd  ceann  gan  caom  ndipe 

meang  na  nbaop  pa  gpdine  5puaim. 


Tnall  5up  cuigeaó  bon  ptín  píogóa 

poigne  a  laoc  gd  plaO  50  plím 
5an  t)o  clíó  pe  Opúip  a  noocap 

acc  ctjip  an  píg  map  pocam  piU. 

XVIII 

aóbap  t)é  nac  t)einim  lonsnaó 

uippcéal  cinnce  ip  cpuinne  nóp 

nac  5ndc  nim  ^an  pcéiiii  t)d  pciamab 
5in  t)on  spéin  506  pialaó  póp. 

XIV,  1.  3  na  pé  G,  L,  M,  m.  xv,  1.  1  iat)pan,  M,  P.    1.  3  ccasaó,  G, 

L,  m  ;  t)'ap5uiTi,  G,  L,  m.  xvi,  L  1  bo  omitted,  G,  L,  m.     L  3  paoi,  G, 

L,  m.     L  4  spuaim  omitted,  m.  xvii,  1.  2  poige,  M,  P.     L  3  gd  plat)  M, 

P,  corrupt  in  G,  L,  m.     L  3  clf,  M,  P.  xviii,  L  1  t)einiom,  G,  L^  la. 

L  3  P5iam&a(&),  G,  L,  m. 

1  The  English  planters  were  very  miich  inclined  at  this  time  to  give  credence 
ío  the  predictions  oi'  aslroiogers. 
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XIV 

If  anvone  to  claim  a  debt  attempted, 

Malignant  was  the  star  that  season  brought ;' 

The  hapless  claimant  had  to  take  as  paynient 
That  the  moon  was  baneful  for  the  kinor. 


Though  they  themselves  with  heavy  debts  were  laden, 
A  process  meant  tbe  hacking  of  one's  limbs ; 

By  success  in  ruining  the  nobles 

Their  protection  and  reward  increased. 


Royal  champions  for  the  krng's  cause  murdered 
Made  these  sons  of  malediction  proud ; 

Soon  the  frauds  of  sullen,  hateful  scoumlrels 

Flourished  fierce  without  a  spai'k  of  shanie. 


The  royal  mind  perceived  at  last  that  basely 

The  choicest  of  his  knights  were  being  slain, 

They,  whose  woes  eame  not  from  love  of  license, 

But  from  the  king's  cause  made  a  cloak  for  lies. 


At  the  cause  thereof  I  do  not  wonder, 
'Tis  a  proverb  practical  and  sure  : 

Malice  clothes  itself  in  fairest  raiment  ;^ 
Shadows  are  begotten  by  the  sun.' 

-  Cf .  Milton,  Pai-adise  Lost,  £ook  iv  : 


That  practised  falsehood  under  saiatly  show. 
Deep  maliee  to  conceal,  couched  with  reveiige. 


^  Cf.  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  Part  ii : 


Envy  wiU  merit  as  its  shade  pursue, 

But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true. 
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XIX 

T<lí  pil  eipiceacc  úp  nd  dppa 

t)dp  ac  6  aiTTipip  niic  nt)é 
naó  é  pcpiopctJip  Cpíopc  ip  cpúca 

Do  gac  ppíopc  ip  ptíca  pé. 


piaic  na  bponn  le  paipnéip  éicig 
t)'aipi5  uaió  péin  é  jd  5010 

a  paipe  t)0  buaió  pdp  t)on  puipe 

1  gcdp  50  bpuaip  t)on  cluicce  cuit). 


buailib  baptíin  an  e;cpéacaip 

ap  peaó  TTluTíian  ua  niag  móp 
t)d  cuaipc  nó  a  cpí  coipc  gan  capba 

ní  ndp  coipc  t)on  banba  bpón. 

XXII 

Tien  ip  liapcpcong  an  bd  bapún 
pa  mbpeac  beoil  ndp  iplij  aop 

lia  pa  lia  t)d  n-aicle  an  puba 

5an  aicne  cia  ip  cpomba  cpaop. 

XIX,  1.  1  bpuil,  Ms8.  ;  eipsceacc,  G,  L,  m.  1.  2  triic  bé,  m.  xx,  1.  1  a 
aipe,  M,  P.  1.  2  baipió,  Mss. ;  gá  plat),  G,  L,  m.  1.  3  puipe,  G,  í>,  m ; 
nuiéne,  M,  P.    1.  4  cluice,  Mss.  xxi,  1.  1  buaili6  bapún,  G,  L,  m; 

e;craocap,  L;  Exchequer,  M,  P.  xxii,  1.  1  hin,  G,  L,  m.     1.  3  puba,  M, 

P ;  puba,  G,  L,  m.    1.  4  cpuime,  M,  P. 

'  b'or  puck  or  púca  vide  Part  i,  p.  72,  n.'. 

-  Ireland  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  11,  n.'. 

*  Henry  Hen  (so  he  wiote  his  name  when  judge  ;  it  was  written  at  other  times 
Hene  and  Herne)  was  son  oí"  Hugh  Herne  of  Greenwich.  He  came  to  Ireland, 
and  was  appointed  second  Sergeant-at-law,  6th  April,  1670;  then  third  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1673;  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  20th  February,  1680.  He  was  reappointcd  Chief  Baron 
by  King  James  II  on  his  accession,  but  was  removed  from  the  Bench  two  year8 
later.     He  seema  to  have  retired  to  his  seat  at  Roclínest  near  Tandridge,  Surrey^ 
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xrx 

H"o  new  nor  ancient  heresy  hath  ever, 

Since  the  time  of  God's  own  Son,  appeared, 

But  Christ's  Scriptnres  have  supplied  a  handle 
To  every  temporizing  puck'  and  priest. 


XX 

The  prince  of  these  three  fcingdoms  saw  unaided 
That  he  was  heing  robbed  bv  perjured  tales ; 

His  vigilance  outstripped  the  conflagration, 
Securing  thus  his  portion  o£  the  game. 


First  the  Barons  of  the  Xing's  Exchequer 

Come  to  Munster's  wide-extending  plains; 

Two  or  tliree  excursions,  fruitless  labour, 

That  did  not  put  an  end  to  Banbha's*  woe. 


Hen'  and  Hartstonge,*  those  were  the  two  Barons, 
The  judgment  of  whose  lips  restrained  them  not ; 

After  them  the  hacliing  spread  still  further, 

íso  one  knew  whose  treason  was  tbe  worst. 

and  to  have  died  there  in  1708 :    vide    Journal    of    the    Cork    Historical  and 
Archíeological  Societj  1901,  pp.  147-149. 

*  Sir  Standish  Hartstonge,  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Hartstonge  of  Catton, 
in  Norfolk,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Standish,  through  whom  he  came 
in  for  considerable  propertj  in  Co.  Chire,  was  M.P.  for  Limericfc  after  the 
Restoration.  He  received  the  appointments  of  second  Justice  of  the  Provincial 
Cotirt  of  Munster,  attomev-general  of  the  Regalitj  of  Tipperarv,  and  recorder  of 
Limerick.  He  became  junior  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  21st  February,  1680,  was 
created  a  Baronet  in  1683,  and,  though  reappointed  by  King  James  II  on  his 
accession,  he  was  removed  the  foUowing  year,  in  spite  of  íhe  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
representalions  that  he  had  eamed  a  good  reputation  even  with  those  who  were 
politically  opposed  to  him.  Restored  after  the  Revolution,  3rd  November,  1690, 
he  continued  to  go  on  circuit  till  1695,  when  he  seenis  to  have  retired  to  live  at 
Hereford :  vide  Joumal  of  the  Cork  H.  and  A.  S.,  1902,  pp.  182-184, 
PART  u  X 
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XXIII 

Míop  bé  a  bpuac  t)on  ceopc  map  cluinim 

cúip  na  mbapún  ho  beió  cldc 
pe  póip  gan  puapaó  a  mbpucab 

acc  uaman  a  jcupca  le  cdc. 

XXIV 

TTIac  Onchipep  aimpip  allót) 

dibbpeaé  an  coil  cug  bon  póip 
b'puiling  map  é  anpab  patja 

apmclaó  é  ap  aba  t)6ib. 

XXV 

aongup  t)'aicle  Cpaoi  t)o  cosail 

céio  pa  caipbe  6  pail  50  pail 
lul  6  t)eip  gup  t)aoine  naoiiiup 

caoiiiie  níop  ceil  aongup  aip. 

XXVI 

50  scaomna  bia  beagpí  Sacpan 

Séaplup  mac  Séapluip  ap  pciuip 

ppionnpa  gapc  pa  gpdó  X)á  pobal 
lam  t)o  cacc  an  cogal  cium. 

XXVII 

Leip  an  gcoónac  am  an  pogmaip 

t)o  ppíc  spdinpeoip  glan  ^an  means 

Do  pcap  cdic  le  céile  ip  cpuicneaéc 
cpéióe  cdi6  na  ppuicbleacc  peang. 


1  gcpíc  Oiliolla  uim  péil  pdt^paig 

ppacainn  6am  t)o  séapuig  gul 
ní  paib  biu  gan  pLoc  t)d  pianaó 

pcoc  t)ob  piu  pd  la&ab  bul. 

XXIV,  1.  1  alLót),  M,  P ;  ollat),  L ;  oile,  G,  ni.  xxv,  1.  1  na  Cpaoi, 

G,  L,  m;  an  Lx>ae,  M,  P.  1.  3  loil  6  beip  (Deip,  L),  G,  L,  m;  lul  6  beip. 
M,  P.  XXVI,  L  2  Séaplup  CSéaniup,  G,  m)  bil  a  bpat)  ap  pciuip,  6, 
L,  m.  XXVII,  L  4  cdil),  G,  L,  m;  ctíióe,  M,  P;  ppuicleacc,  G,  L,  m. 

xxviii,  L  4  paoc,  G,  L,  m. 
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xxni 
It  was  not  because  they  hated  justice 

That  the  Barons,  as  I  hear,  were  weak 
Towards  those  whose  furv  ne'er  grew  colder, 

But  fear  of  being  charged  like  all  the  rest. 

XXIT 

Long  ago  the  famed  son  of  Anchises^ 

líoblT  yeamed  his  comrades  to  assist ; 
He,  like  them,  for  years  endured  the  tempest, 

Fortress  of  defence  on  their  behalf. 

XXV 

^neas,  fleeing  after  Troy's  destruction, 

"Wandered  with  his  friends  from  place  to  place  ; 

Kno\ring  men  are  sanctified  by  guidance,* 
JEneas  ne'er  concealed  his  Iotc  for  it. 

XXTI 

May  God  preserve  the  good  King  of  the  Saxons, 
Charles,  the  son  of  Charles,  to  steer  the  ship,' 

Prudent  prince,  who  dearlv  loves  his  people, 
His  the  hand  that  choked  the  secret  tares.* 


By  the  monarch  at  the  time  of  harvest 

Was  found  a  gleaner*  fair  without  deceit, 
By  whom  the  chaff  and  wheat  were  separated, 

Secret  skill  of  noblT  flowLng  speech. 
xxnii 
On  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  OQioll  ólum's*  country 

A  lying  parchment  sharpened  every  wail, 
The  Plot  was  paining  eTery  livLng  being, 

Prison  seemed  the  choicest  punishment. 

í  .Sneas. 

*  Translation  doubtful.     lóil,  the  reading  of  G,  L,  m,  seems  to  point  to  lulus, 
son  of  ^neas. 

3  So  M,  P,  read,  but  L  has  '  Charles  (James  G,  m)  the  good  for  jeara  to  steer 
the  sbip.' 

*  Cf .  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  codde,  Matth.  xiii.  24-30. 
John  Xeating. 

*  Yide  Part  i,  p.  121,  n.*. 

T2 
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Scaoilceap  óuca  le  caijic  CopTnaic 
cóip  a  éapéain  cup  5011  cldp 

Tií  bup  congnani  cluap  t)on  pileoip 

lonnpaó  na  gcnuap  gcineoil  O'pdp. 

XXX 

Cuacal  ceaccmap  an  uilc  úippi 
óglac  an  píog  pdimj  pac 

mílió  mall  ^an  cldp  pe  cpocaib 
pdp  nac  pann  Oo  cocaij  cac. 


5iuipcíp  Céicinn  cliac  dp  gcuihbaig 
ap  claip  TTieablai5  an  Thdib  caiTn 

luibic  caipcil  cípe  Tíloga 

bíle  ú'aipcpig  pogla  típ  bpoinn.* 

XX  xn 
Suibeap  Seon  1  gceann  gac  conncae 

cuipeap  ceacca  o]^  cuaipO  50  cdc 
t)d  piop  cdp  ac  ppéaití  an  pillpe 

alc  t)dp  péan  an  binnpe  bldc. 

xxxiu 
lap  t)ceacc  Oóib  1  gcionn  a  céile 

cpomaiO  na  laoic  leac  ap  leic 
50  bppíc  bpeip  nac  bíó  ^an  buanblab 

leip  an  píg  gup  buaóaó  bpeac.f 

■*  Happy  is  he  who  can  and  will  serve  his  countrv  (M,  P). 
t  Laus  DeoCM,  P). 

XXIX,  1.  3  coénac,  ni.  xxx,  1.  2  paic,  G,  L,  in.    1.  4  caic,  G,  L,  m. 

XXXI,  1.  2  riieansaig,  m  ;  TháÓ  (Thás),  Mss.  xxxii,  1.  3  ppéini,  Mss. 

XXXIII,  1.  4  bua&a5  bpeip,  G,  J/,  m. 


1  The  fact  that  a  gentleman  is  wealthj  and  prosperous  will  not  gain  credence 
for  the  stories  of  an  informer. 
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XXIX 

Word  was  thither  sent  by  Charles's  letter : 

Right  it  is  to  praise  him,  prinee  not  weak  ; 
The  growing  welfare  of  our  native  clusters 
WiU  assist  no  more  the  plotter's  ear.^ 

XXX 

Tuathal  Teachtmhar'  of  this  modem  evil, 

Vassal  of  a  king  hy  fortune  blessed, 
Soldier  slow  to  rage,  yet  stern  to  scoxindrels, 

Sturdj  offspring  for  sustaining  fight. 

XXXI 

Justice  Keating,'  shield  of  our  protection 

Against  the  \ricked  trximp's  perfidious  snares, 
Circuit-going  judge,  ■who  tours  Leath  Mogha,* 
Flood  that  veered  the  ruin  of  our  land.* 


John*  presided  over  every  county 

And  sent  his  messengers  to  every  man 

To  find  out  where  the  treason's  root  had  sprouted  ; 

This  brilliant  Bench  hath  been  our  welfare's  hinge. 


Then  the  nobles,  having  met  together, 

Set  about  the  work  on  everv  side, 
Grained  success,  whose  fame  shall  never  perish, 

By  the  King  the  verdict  was  obtained.f  * 

*  Happy  is  he  who  can  and  will  serve  his  country  (M,  P). 
tLausDeo(M,  P). 

-  Vide  supra,  p.  22,  n.'. 
^  Vide  supra,  p.  266,  n.*. 

*  Vide  Part  i,  p.  56,  n.i. 

*  Justice  Eeating. 

*  As  these  gentlemen  were  reallv  loval,  tbough  eharged  with  high  treason,  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  in  reality  a  verdict  for  the  King. 
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XXXIV 

Luéc  a  leanca  lá  na  pogla 

b'póip  an  c-iuit)ic  gapca  spian 
b'pdg  an  topeam  t)0  nieap  a  mugaó 

ceap  5an  ceann  i  múpaib  ^iall. 

XXXV 

Scptíbap  50  spian  cúip  an  caoniipíog 

cpeanait)  ctíc  pe  a  cuyi  i  ntjíon 
puaip  ntíp  cuic  acc  coippciop  bpéi^e 

1  mboippépiop  uilc  506  péige  6íob. 

XXXVI 

Sinneap  lap  an  bpeiceaifi  búiópin 

bpiacap  binn  bo  cpoic  an  ceo 
CU5  an  c-io6un  paop  6n  plabaó 

lolap  cpaob  bo  lagaó  leo. 

XXXVII 

t)o  connaiicpa  é  luan  1  LuiTnneac 
Itíinbil  liom  6  pom  a  pnó 

05  cup  Tíióit)  na  gcpoptín  gcuippce 

1  gcoptín  lóit)  a  ^cluicce  a  cló. 

XXXVIII 

míle  pé  céat)  ceicpe  t)6caib 

ip  btí  bliaóain  laomóa  an  Itjb 

6  pionnaó  peapc  an  uam  péilgil 

50  ceacc  an  luain  éipnió  út>. 

XXXTX 

Qn  t)eacThaó  Ití  t)'abpaon  aoibinn 
pionnplaic  cinn  an  cumainn  plé 

t)'iompai5  beann  t)on  bpac  ap  t)iníp 
mac  na  meang  pa  niriigpíp  pé, 

xxiiv,  1.  2  gpiTiTi,  m.        xxxv,  1.  2  a  ouiitted  G,  L,  m.     1.  1  peige,  m» 
XXXVI,  1.  4  10506,  G,  L,  m.  xxxvn.  1.  4  a  ccopáin,  M,  P;  ccluice,  M, 

P;  ccoilgte,  G,  L,  m.         xxxviii,  \.  4  'eiptiig,  M,  P;  éiPTHÍ),  G,  L,  m, 
XXXIX,  1.  1  plé,  G,  L,  m  ;  piae,  M,  P.      1.  3  Oeníp,  M,  P  ;  Óímp,  G,  L,  m. 

^  The  Kmg. 

2  Every  descendant  of  a  noble  familj. 

^  From  this  and  the  two  next  ranns    the  date  of  tbis  trial  at  Limerick  was 
Monday,  lOth  April,  1682  a.d. 
*  Christ. 
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XXXIV 

To  those  who  followed  him '  in  days  of  trial 

The  brilliant  learne<l  Justice  brought  relief 

And  left  the  gang  that  plotted  their  destruction 
Feeblv  raging,  caged  in  captive  forts. 

XXXV 

The  kind  Xing's  cause  he  thoioughljr  examined, 

Which  evervbodj  laboured  to  defend, 
Found  nothing  but  false  pregnancy  had  bappened 

In  the  evil-swelling  waists  of  rogues. 

XXXVI 

Thereupon  the  gracious  judge  delivered 

A  pleasing  sentence,  that  dispelled  the  fog 

And  saved  the  innocent  from  being  ruined, 

Everv  branch*  that  had  been  rendered  weak. 

XXX  vn 
In  Limerick  I  saw  him  on  that  Mondaj,' 

Ever  since  his  face  is  dear  to  me, 
As  he  sent  the  oaths  of  vicious  villains 

"With  blunted  edges  on  a  shackled  march. 

XXX  vni 
There  had  passed  one  thousand  and  six  hundred 

Four  score  years  and  two,  a  cycle  bright, 
Since  revealed  were  first  the  fair  Lamb's*  wonders 

Till  that  bright  and  happy  Mondav  came. 

XXXIX 

On  the  tenth  day  of  that  charming  April 

The  fair  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleau 

Raised  the  comer  of  the  cloak  on  Dennis,* 
Son  of  lies  and  poisoned  rage  concealed. 

*  Justice  Xeating  exposed  the  perjurv  and  malice  of  Dennis,  one  of  the 
informers.  This  Dennis  seems  to  be  the  Beraard  Dennis,  called  Friar  Bemard 
Dennis  in  Henry  O'Xeale's  dving  deposition.  When  the  informer  David 
Fiti  Grerald,  seized  with  reinorse,  retracted  his  information  in  London  al  the 
beginning  of  the  vear  1681,  Bernard  Dennis  swore  an  information  there  against 
him,  and  later  on  appeared  as  a  witness  against  the  Primate,  Oliver  Plunket, 
Archhishop  of  Armagb,  at  his  trial  in  London,  8th  June,  1681.  It  would  seem 
from  tbis  poem  that  he  returaed  to  Ireland  shortly  afterwards  and  gave  evidence 
against  the  Munstergentrj  at  the  Linierick  assLzes,  lOfh  April,  1682. 
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XL 

t)a  gac  aon  gan  Dúil  i  nt)|iocbeapc 
bleagap  bdi6  pe  bpeiéeani  ceapc 

aip  pin  ip  cdip  t)om  aop  annpa 

cdió  pe  gaop  na  njallpa  a  peapc. 

XLI 

Seopc  na  pcol  an  cpobaing  cúipcéipeac 
ap  Tíiaicib  Scoc  ndp  loc  i  bponnc  éigin 
an  glaic*  bo  pcoilc  a  bpopap  pionngéagac 
pan  peapf  bon  ploc  cug  cop  na  cúilpéice. 

XLII 

5pd6  éi5pe  an  t)d  péapla  ndp  cpéig  a  nbúcaig 
1  nbdil  éacca  Id  a  héigin  bd  péil  bi  a  nbúcpacc 
a  cdiii  éaga  an  gndip  péippi  bd  n-éipgiD  úippcuic 
ip  cdip  éipic  t)d  nsaolcaib  i  n-dic  céiUe  an  cúpla. 

XLIII 

t)'pd5  Séacpa  pdl  pcéice  ap  cdil  clé  5^6  úgbaip 
bdp  éilnig  cldp  péiblim  D'dipc  bpéa^  1  bppionnca 
ó  cdit)  iTiéiplig  pd  éiceac  Itín  b'péile  cúigce 
ip  pedppt)e  éipe  Sedn  Céicmn  b'pdp  ^léapca  1  nsúna. 

XLIV 

t)o  cuiUeabap  clú  an  bíp  b'úpcpaoib  Céicinneac 
ag  pupcacc  a  noúcaige  ap  pciuippióib  éaba  ip  uilc 
an  buine*  bo  pcptjib  píop  ctíppaoi  a  bppéarii  50  bun 
pan  bilef  po  biu  bíob  b'pionnpcaoil  péipe  an  pluic. 
*  .1.  Seacpún  (L).  t  .1.  Seon  (L). 

xt,  1.  2  t^leagcap,  M,  P  ;  blig,  L,  m;  tjlige,  G.     L  4  cdib  pe  500!,  G, 
L, m;  cáib  pe  gaop,  M,  P.  xli,  L  2  éilim,  G,  L,  m;  éigni,  M,  P.    L  4 

\a-^    cál  t)on   ploc    cup    cop,  M,  P;    na  cúilpcéille,  ni,  xlii,  1.  3 

giiaippeipe,  L.  <xxm,  \.  2  baipc  bpéag,  M,  P  ;  b'ptíp  bpéa^,  G,  L,  in. 

L  3  cúice,  G,  m;  óuice,  L;  cuigce,  M;  cuigce,  P.  L  4  Céicinn  .U. 
Sleapba,  G,  m;  t)'páp,  L,  M,  P.  xliv,  L  4  bile  po  biu  bíob,  M,  P; 
bile  an  siuipcíp,  G,  L,  m. 

■  Irish  Chieftains  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  204,  n.^ 
-  Vide  Part  i,  p.  201,  n.'. 
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XL 

Those  "who  ne'er  indulge  in  evil  actions 

Ought  to  duly  love  an  upright  judge, 
"WTierefore  it  is  right  that  all  my  comrades 

Cleave  in  love  to  learned  Galls  like  these. 

XLI 

Charm  of  the  schools  is  this  Idnd  courteous  group, 
"Who  have  ne'er  disappointed  the  chiefs  of  the  Scots,' 
The  hand*  that  revealed  all  their  fair  branching  roots, 
And  the  manf  who  hath  sprained  the  back  nerve  of  the  Plot. 

XLII 

Beloved  by  the  poets  are  both  of  these  pearls  who  betrayed  not  their 

land, 
"Who  have  shown  their  heroic  devotion  to  her  in  the  day  of  her  need ; 
If  new  Scots^  should  ever  arise  from  the  ashes  of  treaehery's  death, 
This  pair  by  their  sldll  have  deserved  that  reward  should  be  paid  to 

their  friends. 

xLm 
Geoffrey  hath  left  us  a  wall  of  defence  against  authors'  base  tales, 
That  polluted  the  fair  plain  of  Eréidhlim  -  with  infamous  falsehoods 

in  print, 
And  now  that  the  lies  of  these  rogues  have  been  noblj  exposed  and 

avenged, 
Increased  hath  been  Erin's  delight  by  John  Keating  arrayed  in  his 

gown. 

XLIV 

Both  of  these  sons  of  the  race  of  the  Reatings  have  merited  fame 
By  bringing  their  country  relief  from  the  scourges  of  malice  and 

crime, 
The  man*  wbo  examined  with  care  the  descent  of  eacli  clan  from  its 

source, 
And  this  championf  who  lives  with  us    stiU    that  unraveUed   the 

tortuous  Plot. 

*  Geoffrej  [L].  f  John  [L]. 
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XLV 

Cpuca  gan  rjiúmpaoi  acc  pppionnlaoi  ppéapat)  cug 
cupaió  típ  5ct5i5eaóa  i  sctíingióib  céapca  ap  cpic 
níop  pionnaó  i  gcíjipc  saoip  bonnpaoi  a  paopca  a  bpoit) 
acc  mneall  ip  úpgnaoi  an  giuipcíp  Céicinnig. 

XLVI  , 

an  cubuipc  nac  piu  ppíS  bup  luga  ní6  éilnigceac 
ndp  6puit)e  pe  clúit)  cpoióe  an  connlaoic  céibpinnpe 
cuipigean  lulglinn  t)'ionncaoib  éipeaccaig* 
leap  pcuipeaó  bd  pconnpaoib  búclaoi  an  íiieipleacaip. 

XLVII 

Le  boipbeapc  lonnt)lige  an  ppionnpa  aoipb  péilpi  coip 
cusamn  t)o  pciuipijeaó  conn  caom  céille  ip  cipc 
cuipim  1  n-tJil  cpít)  tt'iomcloinn  éibip  Scuic 
50  bpuiliO  1  ngioU  paoi  umluiseacc  péió  t)on  piop. 

XLVIII 

1  pupcuic  an  giuipcíp  út)  paoi  péip  an  puipc 
leap  puippeaó  dp  bpiu  t)inn  t)'ionnpui6e  an  péapca  t)ul 
géap  longancac  t)llJic  pige  ap  ciompuigeaó  t)'péicleanaib 
guiligce  gtJipnín  t)'iupnaoib  bpéag  t)0  pin. 

*  Nt  maic  liOTTi  nac  piiopap  mo  juióe  &o  (L). 

XLV,  1.  1  cpuea,  M,  P  ;  cpiu6a,  L  ;  cupéa,  G,  m.  1.  3  b"  paoi,  M,  P ; 
ctíppaoi,  G,  L,  m.  xlvi,  1.  1  ppi,  jSf,  P  ;  ppaoi,  L ;  ppoióe,  m  ;  ppoige, 
G;  ip,  m;  luga  omitted  L,  M,  P  ;  éilniceac,  L,  jM,  P;  éilmgcicc,  G,  m. 
L  2  céií)innpe,  P;  ceibpimie,  G;  ééiciTiTiicc,  m.  \.  3  cuipgm,  m.  L  4 
PSiunpaoib,    G,    m  ;    psunpaoib,   L.  xlvii,  L   3  b'pionTicloinn,   m. 

xLviii,  1.  4  t)ltíicpiÓe,  G,  m  ;  t^ltíicpige,  M,  P.    L  4  guilice,  M,  P. 

'  The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  colour  of  his  judicial  wig  rather  than  to  that 
of  his  hair. 

-  King  Charles  II  of  England. 

3  Eibhear  Scot  was  according  to  the  legend  fourth  in  descent  from  Gaedheal 
Glas,  thus  Eibhear  Scot  son  of  Srú  son  of  Easrii  son  of  Gaídheal  Glas.  He  led 
the  Gaels  from  Crete  to  Scylhia:  cf.  Eeating,  History,  vol.  11,  pp.  26-28. 

*  The  reference  i^  to  the  parable  of  the  marriage  feast ;  Matth.  xxii.  1-14. 
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XLV 

When  wretches  who  held  not  a  trump,  who  had  nothing  but  rubhishy 

spades, 
Had  forced  in  each  province  our  chiefs  to  lie  trembling  in  corners 

concealed, 
At  court  no  man's  wisdom  was  found  to  release  them  from  thraldom 

and  woe 
But  the  talents  and  generous  grace  of  the  good  Justice    Xeating 

alone. 

XLVI 

May  misfortune,  no  matter  how  small,  though  not  worth  e'en  a  worm 

it  mav  be, 
Ne'er  approach  the  recess  of  the  heart  of  this  fair-haired,^  intelligent 

judge, 
Chieftain,    whose   clear-sighted   knowledge,    inspiring   reliance  and 

hope,* 
Hath  loosened  the  coils  of  the  traitors  from  everj  entrenchment  of 

theirs. 

xxvn 

By  an  act  of  the  vigorous  law  of  the  generous  prince  in  the  east' 

A  kind  wave  of  wisdom  and  right  hath  been  steered  o'er  the  ocean  to 

us, 
Wherefore  I  now  make  it  known  unto  Éibhear  Scot's'  numerous 

clans 
That  in  duty  they  8trictly  are  bound  to  yield  wiUing  allegiance  to 

him. 

xLvm 

On   his  circuit  the  judge,   as   he    went,    'mid  the    strains  of    that 

treacherous  tune 
That  harrowed  whoever  was  worthy  of  being  let  into  the  feast,* 
Though  the  fibres  were  gathered  together  and  woven  so  wondrously 

close, 
Fierce  as  a  cyclone  dispersed  all  those  hanks  of  pei-fidious  lies. 

♦  I  am  8orry  that  this  prayer  of  mine  has  not  been  heard  (L). 
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XLIX 

t)o  bpipeab  a  bpionnpaoi  ap  cpunncaoib  cléiée  an  cuil 

le  loinne  na  lúipige  curhbui^eap  é  gan  coip 

ip  binne  nd  ponncpíp  liom  í  i  mbpéicip  glic 

CU5  mupca&  ip  t)únaoi  ap  pionnpaoi  i  nséillpine.* 


Ip  lonmuin  cptí  $poi6e  an  úpSaiU  éipeannaig 

6  ap  t)uinea6aó  búinn  Díp  btíilThín  t)aonnaccac 

a  puinniorii  na  bpionngníorh  D'ponn  pmn  t)'éat)poccaó 

t)0  cuipeap  cap  cpiuca  í  an  cponnlaoió  baoócuippi. 


LI 

Ip  cutnaoin  ópóa  ap  pót)la  MéiU  ip  Cuipc 
an  coingíol  cóippe  i  bpóip  an  Céicinnig 
pilióe  peoióce  O'pógaip  Séacpa  61 
pt)o  cuip  saoip  cSeom  a  póppa  péic  an  pluic. 

*  Two  grand  informeis  wilh  their  lines  hanging  from  aloft  fishing  for 
iarthings,  agup  nio  beannaóc  t)on  cí  bo  cuip  ann  iat>  (A,  M,  P). 

xLix,  1.  1  ponsc-píp,  L;  pongc  píp,  pónncpíp,  m,  G;  pónncpaoip,  M, 
P.  1.  4  ponnpooi,  L;  pionnpaoi,  G,  M,  P,  m.  a  nsléiprine,  G,  m. 
L,  L  2  t)iap,  M,  P;  t>tJilitiín,  M,  P;  biuilcaoin,  G,  L,  m.  1.  3  na  bp., 
M,  P;  a  bp.,  G,  L,  m.  1.  4  buigeacuipe,  L  ;  bao&cuippi,  G,  ni ;  beaóuippi, 
M,  P.  u,  L  1  ópca,  M,  P;  óp&a,  G,  L,  m.     1.  2  coinsíol,  G,  L,  M, 

P,  m. 


1  Several  informers  were  called  Murphy.  The  one  referred  to  here  seems  to 
be  Owen  Murphy,  who  returned  in  the  latter  half  of  1680  from  London  with 
authority  from  the  Government  to  search  for  and  carry  over  witnesses  to  give 
•evidence  of  the  Plot  against  the  Primate.  He  went  as  far  as  the  County  of 
Tipperary,  and  haviiig  picked  up  about  a  dozen  witnesses,  among  whom  were 
Downy  and  Henry  O'Neale,  he  sailed  from  Dublin  for  London,  9th  Januarv, 
1680/1.  He  seems  to  have  returned  afterwards  to  Ireland  to  give  evidence  at  this 
trial. 

^  Downy  was  one  of  the  informers  who  accompanied  Owen  Murphy  to  London, 
^th  January,  1680/1,  and,  like  him,  he  returned  thence  to  ply  his  infamous  trade 
in  Ireland,   where  both  of   them    seem   to   have  met  the   íate   they   deserved. 
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Thus  were  rebutted  the  thrusts  of  the  criminal  crouchers'  array 

On  the  bright  gleaming  breastplate  of  light  that  preserveth  him  free 

from  all  sin, 
Sweeter  than  music  of  pipe  to  my  ear  was  that  eloquent  speech 
By   which  Murphj^  and  Downj*^   were  sentenced   as   captives  to 

punishment  base. 

I. 

Doar  Í8  the  chivalrous  blood  of  that  generous  true  Irish  Gall,' 
Whose    TÍgour    begot    us    this    pair    so    benevolent,    kindly,    and 

raeek, 
Urgéd  by  the  bright  deeds  they  did,  when  desirous  of  brightening 

our  lot, 
I  have  sent  through  the  breadth  of  the  land*  this  sombre-hued  poem 

of  thanks. 

LI 

A  golden  favour  unto  Fódla,*  land  of  royal  MalP  and  Corc,^ 

Is    this    pair    of    upright    pledges,    springing    from    the    Keating 

clan — 
GeofErey,  who  announced  aloud  her  mouldy  poets  unto  her, 
And  John,  whose  prudence  rendered  strengthless  all  the  sinews  of  the 

Plot. 

*  Two  grand  infonners  with  their  lines  hanging  from  aloft  fishingforfarthings. 
Mv  blessing  to  the  man  that  put  them  there  (A,  M,  P). 

Dowiiv  is  perhaps  the  same   person  wlio  is  called  Mortagh  Downing  in  some 
documents. 

^  The  ancestor  of  the  Hibemo-Norman  family  of  Keating.  The  earliest  person 
of  this  name  in  Ireland  was  Halis  Keating,  one  of  the  subscribing  MÍtnesses  in 
the  chai ter  granted  by  Hervey  de  MontmorencT,  Lord  <Ie  Marisco,  to  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  Dunbrody  AbbeT,  Co.  Wexford,  in  the  year  1179.  Halis  Keating  held 
the  lands  of  Baldwinstown  in  that  coiinty. 

*  From  Limerick  to  Dublin.  Justice  Keating's  town-house  wasin  St.  Michan's 
parish,  Dublin,  and  iiis  country-hoiise  at  Lissenhall,  near  Swords  (Joumal  of  the 
Cork  H.  and  A.  Society,  1901,  p.  145). 

^  Vide  Part  i,  p.  45,  n.^. 

*  Vide  Part  i,  p.  57,  n',  and  p.  198,  n.-. 
■  Vide  Part  i,  p.  120,  n.^. 
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LII 

Qs  ro  im  6iai&  an  SUPERSCRIPTION  .1.  ar\  bTiiiiTnrcptbinn 

Óp  lonartn  me  1  n-acpaing  pan  ainneap  gan  tjpbpoinn  óip 
lonnap  na  haipce  bo  éaipg  bon  luúai&eac  61I 
an  licippe  a  ceaécaipe  cabaip  50  n-uriiluigeacc  ihóip 
1  bpuipm  gan  gaipbe  1  nglacaib  an  giuipcíp  cóip. 


LETTER  TO  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  REATING* 

Heieafter*  follows  a  true  Copy  of  the  Letter  wherein  the  said 
Irish  Poem  was  Inclosed  and  sent  to  Duhlin  hy  the  Liiiierick  Post, 
May  1682  (L). 

Hereafter  f oUoweth  a  Poem  and  Letter  of  Thanks  given  hy  the 
Author  hereof  to  Jno.  Xeating  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland  after  his  Gaol  Delivery  of  the  Gentlemen  Impeached 
and  arraigned  in  Munster  upon  account  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot, 
sent  hy  the  Limerick  Post  May  16th  1682  (G). 

My  Lobd, 

The  Author  of  the  Inclosed  Poem  is  a  man  not  concemed  at 
all  in  the  Weight^  aífairs  of  this  World,  yet  see'th  and  can  smile  or 
frown  on  things  as  well  as  any  other  fool,  He  is  a  great  Lover  and 
admirer  of  honest  men  and  as  great  a  hater  of  the  adverse  party. 
He  holdeth  his  ahode  in  the  proximity  of  a  quiet  company,  the  Dead, 
being  hanished  the  society  of  the  living,  for  want  of  means  to  rent  as 
much  as  a  house  and  Garden  amongst  thera.  He  lives  like  a  sexton 
without  salary  in  the  Corner  of  a  Churchyard  in  a  Cottage  (thanks  be 
to  God)  as  well  contented  with  his  stock,  which  is  only  a  little  Dog, 
a.  Cat  and  a  Cock,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma  with  all  his  PrincipaHties. 
He  knoweth  Ingratitude  to  be  a  vice  beyond  Compare,  and  therefore 
endeavoureth  to  know  where  Thanks  ought  to  be  paid  and  accordingly 
to  retain  a  sense.  His  earnest  desire  to  learn  and  acquire  that 
knowledge  caused  him  Perfunctoriously  to  peruse  and  consider  a 
famous  Work  formerly  undertaken  and  firmly  finished  by  a  venerable 
and  most  rev"*.  person  of  the  Name,  to  wit,  Doctor  Jerome  Keating  in 

^  Cf.  the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow  and  the  unjust  judge,  Luc.  xviii. 
2-6. 
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THE  SUPERSCRIPTION 

Since  my  worth  is  as  weak  as  that  woman's,*  who,  having  no  lapful 

of  gold, 
Presented  the  bibulous  Jew*  with  a  simple  petition'  instead, 
This  letter,  0  messenger,  place  with  respect  and  humilitT  great, 
Withont  any  imcouthness  of  form,  in  the  hands  of  the  high-minded 

judge. 
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defence  and  Tindication  of  his  Xative  Soyl  against  the  partial  "VTriters 
that  offered  to  calumniate  and  vilifie  hoth  the  Sovl  and  the  Seed,  and 
with  their  envious  aspersions  to  ofPuscate  their  Grandeur. 

It  caused  him  also  attentively  to  observe  vour  Lordships  Judicious 
Inspection  made  into  a  prodigious  filthy  fogg,  which  lately  hung 
over  and  threatened  to  pestifie*  the  same,  and  how  by  virtue  of 
your  gracious  King's  Authority,  with  your  Justice,  prudence,  and 
Eloquence  you  peuetrated  the  Obscurity  and  denodated'  the  snarely' 
intrigues  of  that  monstrous  knotty  cloud  and  its  Venomous  Intrails 
expos'd  to  publique  view  to  the  Shame  and  conf  usion  of  the  Devil 
and  his  Disciples,'*  Glory  of  God,  Honour  and  renown  of  your  King, 
unspeaUable  comfort  of  your  oppressed  Countrymeu,  and  finally  to 
your  own  unquenchable  Splendour  and  Credit  for  ever.  These, 
my  Lord,  two*  never  to  be  forgotten  grand  obligations  induced  him  on 
May  day,  he  being  not  troubled  with  the  resort  of  Tenants  receiving 
or  paying  rents,  Branding-'  of  Bullocks,  cutting  of  Colts,  Shearing  of 
Sheep  or  any  other  affairs'  of  that  kind  to  aUow  himself  sufficient 

-  The  unjust  judge  is  here  represented  as  having  been  accustomed  to  dela^ 
justice  in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  plaiutiffs,  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  live  prodigally. 

^  So  Mr.  Standish  0'Grady  translates  in  his  Catalogue  of  Irish  Mss.  in  the 
JBritish  Museum. 

*  This  letter  follows  the  poeni  in  L,  but  precedes  it  in  G,  M,  P. 

^  M  and  P  begin  simply  with  '  My  Lord ' . 

"  testifie,  G.  *  inodated,  G.  «  Enaverv.  <*  Detriples,  G. 

*  Omitted,  G.  /  Breeding,  G  ;  marking,  M,  P.  ?  Affayer,  M,  P. 
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houra  to  compose  the  Inclosed  Lines  which  he  humblj  offers  to  your 
Lordship's  view,  not"  as  pajment,  a  thing  impossible,  but  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  being  still  in  debt.*  He  intends  it,  my  Lord,  as 
a  compendious  memorandum  to  posteritj  of  the  above  obligations 
iraposed  on  this  poor  jSíation  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Keatings  in 
the  Honourable  and  most  Venerable  persons  of  Jerome  and  John,  the 
which  have  Ingraven  in  tables  of  Gold  brass  or  Marble,  to  Eternize 
their  Fame  to  succeeding  ages,  and  if  they  be  well  resented  (tho'  not 
worthy  your  Lordship's  While)  the  Author  attains  to  his  end,  will 
think  himself  happy  and  his  Weak  Endeavours  well  bestowed,  and 
if  he  were  sure  of  so  grateful  a  reception  at  your  Lordship's  hands 
for  his  poor  Lines  as  the  Intention  frora  which  they  proceed  deserves, 
he  would  have  subscribed  his  Name  thereunto,  the  which  if  your 
Lordship  wiU  be  pleas'd  to  enquire  for  may  be  found  out,  by  Imparting 
these  Lines  to  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who  were  lately  tryed  before 
your  Honour  at  Munster,  for  there  is  no  one  of  them,  but  will  give 
a  sure  guess,  who  he  is.  He  seals  this  with  a  bell  wherewith  he  is 
wont  to  ring  the  Immaculate  actions  of  Ulustrious  Heroes,  Whose 
names  ought  to  remain  Imraortal.  He  beggeth  your  Lordships  pardon 
for  this  bold  attempt  which  is  submissively  ofOer'd  in  Immitation  of 
the  poor  Woman's  Mite  contributed  to  the  Corbon,  by, 
My  Lord, 

Your  honour's  most  Grateful  and 

niost  humble  unknown 
Dated  5th  May,  1682.  Servant. 

This*  Letter  being  well 
resented  by  my  Lord  lie 
admitted  the  author  to 
sign  his  name  to  it  in 
March  1684. 

Signed  by  Permission      David  Bruadar. 

"  now,  G.  *  indebted,  M,  P. 


*  Inslead  of  this  clause  M  and  P  have:  "  Until  Inquired  for  in  March  1683 
und  then  found  to  be  David  Bruoder." 

P  adds  "  Faithfully  transcribed  from  the  original  writing  by  Pierce  Mansfield, 
3  Feb.  1814  "  ;  but  tbis  'orígiual  writing'  was  Eoglian  Ó  Caoinih's  copy  in  23  M 
28,  R.I.A. 

END  OF  PAET  II. 
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